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-A TALE FROM THE PAST- 


£ ONC, long ago there lived a woman 
who had no children. She praved for 
months at the temple of Diana. The god¬ 
dess was moved hy her sincere devotion and 
dec icled to bless her with a daughter. Soon 
a I)al)\ was bom to her. In gratitude .she 
dedicated the g,>I to the service of goddess 
Diana. The girl was named Roselia!^ 

/ s s le giew up, Roselia became more 
and more lieaiitiful. The fame of her beauh- 
spread throughout the land and manv suit- 
on; came for her. So her mother arranged 

Suel C™X 

Ooddess Diana caught sight of the newb- 
inarried pair as thc>' were leaving the tcmnie 
where Roselia had gone for a last visit’ 
Diana was so furioirs that .she .sent forth a 
bolt which pierc^ed Roselia s heart and she 
lay dead. The moment Diana had had her 

\Uen CvniKlor knelt in anguish beside his 
dead wufe, Diana changed her body into a 
beautiful rose bush bearing fragrant flowers. 

Many people believe that this is reallv 
the origin of the rose. Perhaps this story 
also tells us why they say “roses are for 
remembrance . 


Neela Subramaniam 
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T here was a time when animals were 
fanners, much like men today. They 
would hoe, sow, and reap the crops all 
through the rainy reason. Then they would 
store them in bins during the long winter 
months, to be shared out in spring. 

In a certain village, one year, the anirnals 
deeideil to sow corn. After the corn had 


been liarvestod, they stored them in corn- 
bins. The bins were just like huts except 
that, instead of having a door in front, they 
had a big round hole under the thatch. 

Then the animals gathered together, to 
bid farewell to each other, before they went 
off for the winter. Each one w'as going his 
own separate way, to the same place he 
went every year. That is, all except Hare. 
This year he was going to a new place. His 
eyes shone and his long ears twitched with 
excitement. 

“1 am going to Sittiueawnbin, he said. 
■‘An uncle of mine lives there.” 

“Sittinca\\nibin? What a strange name! 
commented Squirrel. « i . 

“It’s a strange land,” said Hare, and it 
is far, far away. I had better start off 
immediately. ’ 

Before there were any further questions. 
Hare had hopped away. The other animals 
soon followed suit, and after sometime the 
farm was deserted. 

In the meantime, Hare had hopped a 
short distance and hidden behind a bush. 
Once he saw all the animals going past him, 
he hopped back to the farm and into one 
of the corn-bins! 

And that is where Hare spent his winter 

_sitting in corn bins! As soon as he finished 

eating all the corn in one bin, he filled it 
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with gravel and then hopped into the next 
bin. The only time he stopped eating was 
when he felt tired or sleepy. By tlie end of 
winter, he had filled all the bins with gravel. 

Then it was time for the animals to 
return. 

Hare went and hid a little away from the 
farm. From where he was hidden, he could 
see all the animals return one after the 
other. 

Soon all, except Hare, had returned to 
the farm. The animals were surprised; usu¬ 
ally it was Hare who was the first to return. 

“Hare! Haie!” they all shouted together. 

“Im coming,” a faint voice answered, as 
though from a distance. 

“It’s Hare, and he is still quite far away,” 
said Sheep. They all sat down to wait for 
Hare. 

After sometime, Hare appeared, puffing 
and panting. 

“Ooh, Tm tired!” said Hare and lay flat 
on the grass. 

"Come on. Hare,” cried the animals. “We 
have been waiting for you to share out the 
com.” 

“You all go aliead,” said Hare, “I’m too 
tired even to move.” 

So the animals went to the corn-bins only 
to find that each one of them was filled with 
gravel! There were loud cries of anger and 
dismay, but there was nothing that they 
could do about it. 

“Let us all go to sleep, ” suggested Jackal. 
“The one on whom the moon shines first 
will be the guilty one. For, I know the thief 
is amongst us.” 

They all lay down on the grass to sleep. 

Hare called out Squirrel and said, “Oh, 
Squirrel dear, why don’t you sleep next to 
me? ’ And Squirrel slept right next to Hare. 

At night, when the moon came out, all 
the animals were asleep. That is, all except 
Hare. And sure enough the moon first shone 
on Hare and Squirrel, since they were sleep¬ 
ing next to each other. It was just as Hare 
had intended. 

Hare rolled away so that it shone on 
Squirrel alone. He called out to the animals, 
“Wake up, wake up, the moon is shining.” 

But just as the animals were waking up, 
a huge cloud covered the moon. The ani¬ 


mals sat up, tense with excitement, waiting 
for the moon to shine again. 

And then the moon came out from be¬ 
hind die cloud. And it shone right on Hare! 

“No, no,” cried Hare, “it shone on Squirrel 
first. I saw it.” 

The animals seemed a little confused. 
They didn’t know what to believe. Then, 
suddenly, Jackal exclaimed, “Ooh, sit-in- 
com-bin, that’s where he went! Sit-in-corn- 
bin! No wonder the name sounded strange!” 

Poor Hare, he knew he was caught. He 
had to confess and beg forgiveness. 

The animals forgave him, but they made 
him work harder dian anyone else the next 
rainy season. 

After that, if anyone ever mentioned 
‘Sittincawnbin’, Hare would slink away in 
shame. 

(A Nigerian Folk-taie retold by Viswajita Das) 


A WALK 
BY MOONLIGHT 

Once I went deep in the forest, 

My heart was at its best. 

It was night 

And I was walking by moonlight, 

I saw many sights. 

I saw the cloud’s .silver lining 
Shining like metal. 

And the .silver-tipped petals; 

I heard die hooting of an owl. 

And the silver brook growl. 

The silver caqiet of leaves, 

The whisper of the breeze. 

And the waving of the trees. 

Made die world look lovely. 

Alpana Ansal (10) 
India 
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L ong long ago, there was a time when 
all the birds and animals lived at peace 
with one another. Even the tigers and lions 
were not feared. At this lime, the crow had 
feathers which were of the purest white. 
He was called the ‘Bird of Paradise’. But 
since then, his feathers have turned black. 
And this is how it came about. 

When Allah shaped the birds and the 
animals and the fishes, he called the white 
crow and said, “You are the handsomest, 
strongest and .swiftest among the birds. I 
appoint you my messenger.” 

The crow was very happy and said, “Oh 
Allah! 1 am honoured. What do you wish 
me to do? ’ 

Allah assembled all the ]>irds and animals 
and fishes and .showed them a bit ol clay 
and said, “From this clay, I will knead a 
man.” After making the man, he lay him 
molionlc.ss on the ground. Then he a.sked 
the fishes, “What do >011 think of him? ’ 
The fishes exchiimed, “He looks very 
strange.” 

The other animals were also asked for 
their opinion. 

“It is nothing but a i^iece of clay,” said 
the monkey. 

“And, \’ou, my messenger,” Allah a,sked 
the erow', “what do you think ol him?” 

“Well, he has a good shape, but he has 
no life in him,” the crow answered intelli¬ 
gently. 

“You are right,” said Allah. “I not only 
want to give him life, but make him im¬ 
mortal. I want you, my messenger, to go 
to the fountain of life and bring me some 
life water that will make man immortal.” 

“Will one beakful of water be enough to 
make man immortal?” asked the crow. 

“N(;,” Allah replied, “you will find a ves¬ 
sel next to the fountain of life. You shall 
bring me the w'ater in that vessel. But do not 
let any other animal drink it. Also promise 
me that you, too, will not drink any of it.” 
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“I promise that,” replied the crow and 
flew off. The fountain of life was far away. 
He filled the vessel with the life water and 
started on his return journey. Soon he felt 
hot, tired, and thirsty. Tf I take a few sips, 
Allah will never know,' the crow said to 
himself and quenched his thirst. ‘And I will 
also become immortal!' he realized. The 
more he thought of that, the more thirsty 
he felt. He went on sipping the water from 
the vessel. By the time he reached Allah, 
there were only a few drops left. 

“I had asked you to bring me the vessel 
full of water,’’ Allah chided the crow. “Is 
this all you could get?” 

“Yes, oh Allah,” replied the crow. “This 
was all the water there in the fountain of 
life.” 

“With just this nmch water, 1 can only 
give life to man,’’ Allah said. “1 cannot make 
him immortal.” 


Just then, a magpie, whose feathers were 
also white, flew up to Allah and said, “The 
white crow is lying, oh Allah, He himself 
drank the water in the vessel wliile he was 
bringing it. I was sitting in a tree and saw 
him.” 

Allah was fuming with anger. He at once 
took off the beautiful white feathers from 
the crow, and gave him black ones. The 
crow stood in shame, looking down. 

“I expel both of you from Paradise,” Allah 
proclaimed, much to the magpie’s surprise. 
“You, crow, for drinking the life water and 
telling a lie and you, magpie, for being a 
tale-beai'er.” So saying, he took away half 
of the magpie's white feathers and replaced 
them with black. 

And, so, we see the magpie with black 
and white feathers, and the crow, wholly 
black. 

Retold by Alaka Shankar 


ARE FAIRIES REAL ? 


Y OU all might have read a lot of faiiy 
tales. If I ask you whether you have at 
any time seen a fairy, you uiay turn round 
and say, “Wdiat a silly cpiestion?” and add, 
“Of coense, fairies don’t exist.” Two 
girls, Frances and Alice, who lived in a 
Yorkshire village in England 60 years ago, 
however, would have answered, “Yes, we 
have .seen fairies.” And thereby hangs a tale 
—about fairies, yet not a fairy tale! How 
come? 

Sixty years ago, the first World War was 
raging all over Europe. Frances and Alice 
were neighbours and they became fast 
friends. Behind their houses there was a 
pit, and the girls were always to be found 
playing there. If anyone asked them why 
they had taken a fancy to that place, they 
wcmlcl reply, “We are playing with fairies.’ 
The elders would lau^ it av/ay. 

One day, Frances went up to her father 
and said, “Papa, can I have your camera 
for a while? I want to take snaps of the 


fairies we play w ith. Also, teach me how to 
take pictures.” 

The indulgent father brought out his old 
camera and showed her how to take snaps. 
He smiled as Frances gleefully hopped out 
w'ith her friend. 

Sometime aftc^rwards, Frances came back 
and returned the camera to him saying, 
“We have snapped the fairies!” Her father 
w'as more than intrigued. He soon washed 
the negatives, and w^asn’t he surprised to 
find the images of fairies in them? Not only 
fairies, there was a dwarf as well! Could he 
l?e a pixie? 

Three years passed. The War had ended. 
Alice’s mother happened to hear a lecture 
about the existence of fairies. The speaker 
was one Mr. Gardiner. Later, she persuad¬ 
ed Frances’s father to send the photographs 
to Mr. Gardiner. He could not believe his 
eyes. He, in turn, sent die photos to some 
other experts. They looked at the snaps and 
said, “The fairies were moving while they 
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were being snapped!” They examined the 
photographs very, very carefully and came 
to the conclusion that they were genuine. 
If there were no fairies, how could they 
have been photographed? 

Mr. Gardiner rushed to Frances and 
Alice. “If I give you a camera now, can you 
snap them again?” lie a.sked excitedly. 

“Mdiy not?” chorused tlie two girls! They 
were not aware that the negatives in the 
camera he gave them had some code signs 
on tht'in. These would have revealed any 
‘tricks’ played with the camera. 

Wei!, the girls soon came back after 


photographing the fairies. Do you know 
what the pictmes showed? In one, a fairy 
was seen presenting flowers to another fairy. 
In another, a fairy was resting on a web. 
A third picture showed a fairy jumping into 
the air! No ‘trick’ could be detected. 

The elders—many, if not all of them—now 
came to believe in fairies, though they 
could be seen only by Frances and Alice. 
You’ll be sad to know, however, that they 
disappeared from the pit when the girls 
grew up. 

A. Narayan Lai 


The Hare in the Moon 


A long, long time ago, it so happened 
once that though it was the monsoon 
season, there was no rain. Almost all the 
lakes and wells on the earth had dried up. 
Even the animals in the jungles began to 
sufler. Amongst them, the elephants were 
the worst affected as they needed a lot of 
water to quench their thirst. They com¬ 
plained to their leader that they would all 
soon die if no remedy was found. 

The leader wandered further deep into 
the jungle and found a lake full of clear 
water. The herd of elephants were thrilled, 
and every day they went to the lake to 
bathe and drink the cool water. 

Around the same lake was a colony of 
hares. The poor creatures were often tram¬ 
pled to death by the herd of elephants rush¬ 
ing to the lake. So, a meeting w'as called by 
the hares to find a solution. It was presided 
over by hare Shilimukha, who said, “Now 
that the elephants have discovered our lake, 
they will come here every da> . They are a 
great danger to our tribe, for very soon we 
wall all be destroyed.” 

On hearing tliis, an old hare named 
Vijaya said, “Don’t panic. I have an idea 
by which I shall be able to put an end to 


our problem. Give me a chance.” With tliis 
promise, he set off towards the elephants. 
All along the way, he was very nervous and 
wondered how he woidd talk to tlie leader 
of the elephants. Soon, he confronted him 
in a clearing. 

On seeing the hare, tire elephant a.sked, 
“Who are you? From where have you 
come?” 

“1 am an ambassador,” said Vijaya, “sent 
by the worshipful Moon.” 

“What is your business with me?” a,sked 
the elephant. 

“Oh, migfity elephant! Remember this. 
The duly of the messenger is to speak the 
truth. And my life is held sacred because 
I am in the service of the worshipful Moon. 
I, therefore, speak at the command of the 
Moon. And tliis is what my master says: 
‘You and your herd have acted wrongly by 
tiainiffing upon and killing the hares, who 
are the guardians of the Moonlake. They 
are all my subjects, and the human beings 
know’ me as the Hare-in-the Moon.’ ” 

^^^hen the leader of the elephants heard 
tliis, he was terrified and said, “We have 
done this out of ignorance. We promise not 
to come to the lake again.” 
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Vijaya was very happy. However, he put 
out a grave voice and said, "Since you have 
done it out of ignorance, the Moon will 
forgive you. But you will have to come to 
the lake and crave the forgiveness of the 
worshipful Moon, who Is trembling with 
anger.” 

At night, Vijaya led the leader of the ele¬ 
phants to the lake and showed him the rip¬ 
pling reflection of the Moon in the water. 
The elephant bowed low, touching his head 
on the groimd and asked for forgiveness. 

“Great lord Moon!” said Vijaya, “since the 
elephants have done it out of ignorance, 
please forgive them.” And then he sent the 
elephant away. From that day, the elephants 
were never to be seen near the lake again, 
and the hares lived happily by pretending to 
be subjects of the Moon. 

Even the great and the powerful can be 
subdued, by pretending that there is a high¬ 
er authority above them. 

A.S. 


NATURE 

Sun had spread the golden hue, 

The grass covered tlie naked nature. 

The birds made the trees twitter 
Rapturing my heart for ever. 

The wind was whistling gently 
Kissing the grass affectionately. 

Butterflies flittered here and there 
Pushing me into a dreamland. 

Unknowingly the flowers doubled the beauty 
By blooming and bursting into a smile. 

And the cricket screamed mysteriously 
Presenting me a mystery to solve. 

The water nearby kept on hushing 
As if quietening a stubborn baby. 

But the baby (nature) ignored the mother-call 
And drawing my attention towards itself. ... 

Piyush Trlpathi (15) 
India 
















Eddie the Swimmer 


O N a small island in the West Indies 
lived Eddie, in a cabin by tlie sea. He 
lived with his father, mother, two sisters, 
and a brother, being the youngest in the 
family, he was everybody’s pet; only his 
brother, Peter, liked to tease Eddie all the 
time. 

Around their cabin there was a big yard 
full of trees—bread-fruit, mango, paw-paw, 
and coconut. 

PMdie’s mother cooked dasheen, figs, fish, 
crabs, and many other things. But crabs 
were Eddie’s favourite. The crabs came out 
ol their sand holes in the evening, and his 
father carried a flashlight to look for them. 
It was great fun. 

Eddie wished to do all the things that his 
brother, Peter, did, but somehow he couldn’t 
learn to climb a tree. Peter was very good at 
climbing trees and always made fun of 
Eddie. 

One day, mother asked Peter to get some 
bread-fruit. Peter took the hook-stick and 
called, “Eddie, come boy, help me." 

Peter climbed the tree, and Eddie tried 
to follow him. But as Ecldie was about to 
reach the branch, he lost his grip and fell 
dow'u on the ground. Hearing the thud, his 
sister, Leony, ru.shcd out of the cabin. 
“\^'hat happened?” 

“Ha. ..ha.. ..ha.. ..ha.. . ha, you 
coiddii’t even reach the first branch.” 

It was Peter. He had come down by now. 
Eddie’s leg was badly bniised. Leony 
liicked some lemongrass from the nearby 
bush and rubbed it on the bruise. While 
picking up the bread-fruits, Peter said again, 
“Ho\c' arc; you, dear climber?” 

Eddie kejjt cpiiet. Tears welled up in his 
eves. He didn’t like Peter making fun of 
him. He got up and walked towards the 
sea. It was the blue Caribbean, so calm and 
lovely that Eddie soon forgot about the fall. 

He heard the sound of a conch-shell and 
saw people rushing to the sea. They were 
coming to join the fi.sh-catch. Eddie walked 


up there. His father, mother, and sisters also 
came to the beach. But, as soon as Eddie 
saw Peter coming, he hid behind a large 
boulder. 

Eddie leaned over. He could see men 
dragging the long ropes of the seine-net 
from the sea. Men and women were soon 
ready to pull the net. 

‘How thrilling!’ Eddie was so excited that 
he came out to join them but, on seeing 
Peter, hid himself again. 

Men, women, and children soon started 
pulling the ropes of the net, and it was drag¬ 
ged out inch by inch. It came out to be a 
real big catch. He could see his mother and 
sisters bringing their calabash bowls to take 
their .share. Peter had gotic now, the villa¬ 
gers had gone, too. It was quiet all around. 
Eddie came out of his hiding and stood 
near the sea. He was sad. He looked at his 
bruised leg. Peter’s laughter echoed in his 
ears. The waves cd the sea touched his feet 
and rolled back again. It tickled. Suddenly, 
he felt the sea waves inviting him. He took 
off his shirt and jumped into the sea with a 
.splasli. ‘How wonderful! Oh, I love you, 
.sea.’ 

Eddie had always loved the sea. His 
friend and classmate, Joseph, was also fond 
of .swimming. After school, every afternoon 
they went to the sea and played on the 
sandy beach. They made sand castles and 
built sand walls to protect them from the 
waves. They swam in the sea and stayed 
in the water enjoying themselves for a long 
time. 

“These boys are good swimmers,” some¬ 
body commented, r)ne day. And Eddie and 
Joseph were overjoyed to hear the remark. 

It was raining one afternoon, but Eddie 
was ready to go for a swim. 

“No, Eddie, not today,” his mother told 
him. 

“But, Mama, Joseph must be waiting for 
me. We are going to have a swimming race.” 

"Okay, but be careful, Eddie!” 
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Eddie jumped the sill and the raindrops 
struck his face as he raced along. Soon, he 
was on the wet beach where Joseph was 
already waiting for him. They held each 
others hand and walked into the sea. 

“How about the race, Eddie?” 

“Shall we swim from that rock to Mr. 
Jolly’s boat?” he pointed towards the rock 
and then turned to point out the boat. “But 
_but..but look at Mr. Jolly’s boat!” 

“My goodness, it has drifted away. It has 
detached from the mooring. Let’s call the 
men, Eddie!” 

“Oh, no, Joseph! It will take time. Let's 
swim across to the boat. We can bring it 
back for sure.” 

Eddie started swimming and Joseph fol¬ 
lowed him. It was still raining and the sea 
was rough. They swam and swam and 
reached the boat. They caught hold of its 
edge and climbed into it. 

The two oars were lying there. Joesph 
picked up one. “It s too heavy, I can’t row.” 

‘ But we must try, Joseph!” 

The two boys tried hard to row, but the 
rough sea did not allow the boat to move. 
They were perspiring profusely. 

Eddie bent down to look for something 


under the seats. 

“Got it, Joseph! Got it!” Eddie held a 
conch-shell in his hand. He tried to blow it, 
but it didn’t blow at all. Eddie tried again 
and again, blowing hard every time. At last 
it blew, loudly. Eddie kept on blowing it. 

‘rhe )ain had stopped by then and he 
could see the beach. “Look, a dinghy, 
foseph! It’s coming. Thev have heard our 
call.” 

Eddie stopped blowing the conch-shell 
and watched the appioaching dinghy. As it 
reached them, a man jumped into their boat. 
He took the oars from Joseph and Eddie. 
The pretty red and green boat of Mr. Jolly 
was rowed back to the beach. A crowd of 
anxious villagers waited for them. 

Eddie and Joseph were greeted by every¬ 
body. ^^'omen kissed them and men lifted 
them u]) in their arms. Mr. Jolly was parti¬ 
cularly happy to see them. He patted them 
lo\ingly and thanked them for saving his 
costly boat. 

Besides other gifts, the boys got from Mr, 
jolly specially made costumes for the next 
carnival. 

Manorama Jafa 





DIWALI 

FOR 

HEMALI 

Z OOM! Bang! Bang! Boom! Zoosh!! The 
sound of happy laughter, like the 
chiming of bells, drowned for a while in 
the crackling and spluttering of the ‘Phul- 
jaris’ and ‘Anars’. 

Diwali was being celebrated with great 
pomp and joy at Mr. Dayal s house. Amidst 
the showers of red, blue and green ‘stars’ 
from ‘Rockets’, children in their new clothes 
scurried everywhe're. Ladies, dressed in 
colourful saris and adorned with glittering 
jewels, stood in groups and chattered loudly. 
Others were busy dodging the numerous 
‘bombs’ going bang! bang!! all around them. 

Away from this scene of gaiety stood a 
forlorn child, hidden by a thick shrubbery, 
near the edge of the garden on one side of 
the long servants quarters. 

Eyes rounded with wonderment, the 
.sparkling ‘Phidjaris reflecting in them, 12- 
year-old Ilemali stood transfixed and in an 
altogether new world. 

Having escaped from the drabness and 
darkness of her one-roomed quarter, she 
found herself in a world of red, blue, green, 
and white lights descending from the ‘Rock¬ 
ets’ high in the sky. The coloured flares 
showed up her tattered image standing 
barefoot, clutching the clothesline just above 
her. with limpid eyes like round deep pools 
which shone with suppressed excitement. 


For a long time, the child stood there, 
watching eagerly, unnoticed by the gay 
revellers. To get a better view, Hemali 
started swinging by the clothesline. Just 
then she was jerked out of her reverie by 
Mrs. Dayal’s .shrill cry, “Brijesh, tell the serv¬ 
ants to bring in the sweets.” Hemali watch¬ 
ed two servants in white uniform, emerging 
from a side of the house, taking around 
trayloads of sweets and biscuits. Children 
flocked around them and, between mouth¬ 
fuls, uttered exclamations of delight. 

Of course, no one noticed Hemali stand¬ 
ing there, feeling miserably hungry. Oh! 
how sh(^ longed to taste a piece of sweet, 
oh! just a small piece! But, no, she would 
not get it unless .she chose to go and ask 
for it herself. And this was one thing which 
Hemali would certainly not do. ‘No, I will 
never, never do that! No matter what hap¬ 
pens, I will not beg for what is not given 
willingly. So thinking, .she shook her head 
violently. 

In her excitement, she .swung so heavily 
that the clothesline snapped from one end 
and came in her hands. She was unaware 
of it as she was lost in her own thoughts. 
Even while everyone was busy bursting 
erac;kers, not once had she thouglit of snatch¬ 
ing away a few ‘Phidjaris’ or crackers that 
lay in abundance. No, though seeped in 
poverty, she had been taught a few things 
which were more valuable than gold; she 
would never part with them. 

It was then that her attention was divert¬ 
ed to the clothesline in her hand. At once, 
frightening thoughts came to her mind. ‘Oh! 
What if anyone fnu^^out? Memsahib would 
surely give me a goojl beating!’ So thinking 
she desperately tried ,^ut in vain, to repair 
the damage done. 

However, her thoughts were brought to 
an abrupt halt. A shrill, piercing scream 
came from amidst the gay laughter and 
chatter. 

“Help, help!!’’ screamed Mrs. Dayal. “Oh! 
mv beautiful necklace!” 
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Amidst tlie commotion which at once 
ensued, Hemali saw a shadowy figure run¬ 
ning towards her. The man had a glittering 
object in his hands and was stealthily mak¬ 
ing his way through the shrubs towards the 
darkness of the servants quarters. 

Never afterwards could Hemali explain 
nhut had made her do what she did just 
(hen but, all at once, just as the man neared 
her, she violently pulled the clothesline in 
her hand. As the rope became laul, the man 
slmnbled and landed in a heap on the gra^•el. 
She then started ponnding him with her 
fists. 

SooJi enough, Mr. Dayal and others 
leaeiied there and had the eulpril within 
their .strong arms. As he was being h'd away. 
Mis. li)ayal noticed Hemali and look her to 
llu' gardf'ii where the others were waiting. 
Six' then stammered out her stoiy to the 
aNionishment of all who were asstanblo'd 
lla re. A briel silence greeted her words and 
Ih'll, with an e.xclamation, peojile started 
pMising her. Many jiairs ol eyes now lurn- 
('(1 on her with new won admiration. 

Brijesh, bring some sweets and crackc'rs 
loi the girl, ’ boomed Mr. Dayal. 

Soon, two well sinfied packets were given 
lo her and, longing to lie away from the ga/.c 
ol (h(' curious onlookers, she staimnered out 
l)( r gratitude and fled from the scene. At 
home she gasped out her store. Hei mother, 
with tears in her eyes, pressed her to her 
liosom and said, “Hem, yon have indeed 
niad(' me very proud today. Oh! how T wish 
\<)iir father had been there. Not all the 
riches in the warrld would have brought the 
happine.ss yon have now brought me!! 

They could then hear the ‘Ooh s' and 
‘Ahs’ from the rest of the family who were 
excitedly examining the contents of the two 
liackets! 

It was the happiest day in Hemalis lile J 
when .she had been able to bring light and I 
joy to her family on a day everybody else • 
revelled in the joys of Diwah. 

Rashmi Saxena 
India 
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A FOLK-TALE FROM ZAMBIA 


**Chirp/* said the Lion’s stomach! 


A ll the vegetarian animals in the jungle 
were afraid. The hunting lion was 
killing them one by one. They had no¬ 
where to hide and no way of knowing when 
the lion was on their tracks. Only this mor¬ 
ning one of their buffalo friends had been 
grazing contentedly, when the lion took 
him unawares and swallowed him up before 
he could say “Holy Cow! ’ 

They had lost a lot of their friends this 
way. Whose turn would it be next, they 
worried constantly. 

The animals sat in conference presided 
over by the elephant. Despite his size, the 
elephant felt powerless to do anything. All 
the animals sat with long faces as they were 
luiable to find a solution to the problem. 
The l)aby giraffe clung to his mother and 
tears rolled down his eyes as he stammer¬ 
ed, “I hope the lion does not eat me up.” 

Little Titi-bird, sitting on the branch of 
a tree nearby, felt sorry for tlie poor ani¬ 
mals. She hopped closer to the animals and 
twittered, “Can I help?’ 

The animals laughed an unhappy laugh. 
“What can you do, you little bird brain,” 
mocked the antelope, “when we, who are 
big and strong, find ourselves helpless? 

“You had better keep quiet,” said the 
eland. “You are disturbing our train of 
thought.” 

“You will only double the trouble, and 
we already have enough. So fly away and 
leave us to sort out our own problems.” 

Titi-bird felt insulted, but continued, “If 
you’ll give me a chance. I’ll show you.” 

“Give her a chance. Mother, ” quipped the 
baby giraffe who rather liked Titi-bird, 
even though she was quite a tease. She 
wo\ild hide in the acacia tree and peck his 
nose when he tried to eat the acacia leaves. 

The elephant, who had so far been flap¬ 
ping his ears thoughtfully, spoke up. 

“All right, we'll give you a chance,” he 


said, but do sec that you don’t enrage the 
lion and land us in more trouble.” 

The animals nodded in agreement. 

“You can rely on me,” Titi chirped merri¬ 
ly and flew away. 

The lion was taking his afternoon siesta 
in the shade of a tree, when Titi spotted 
him. She perched herself on a branch of 
the tree. 

“Chiqi. .tit.. . .chiip-tit,” chirped Titi- 

bird till, at last, the lion woke up. 

“Who disturbs my sleep?” he roared and 
looked around him. 

“It’s me Titi-bird,” said Titi and conti¬ 
nued to chiqo even louder. 

“Keen quiet!” lliundcred the lion, “or 
else ril eat >ou up.” 

“You can't cat me,” laughed Titi. “You 
can eat all the animals in the forest, but have 
) ou ever c aught a bird?” 

Now the lion was very angry. He knew 
Titi was right, but he wasn’t going to be 
insulted by a little bird, when all the other 
animals of the jungle literally trembled on 
seeing him. He was sure he could catch a 
bird. He just hadn’t thought of it earlier. 

“What if I catch you and eat you up, 
Titi?’ he asked. 

“You (’an t,” sang Titi, “and even if you 
do, I’ll speak to you from your stomach.” 

“Speak to me from my stomach? What do 
you mean? I’ve fed on all the big animals of 
the jungle and no one has ever spoken to 
me from my stomach!” 

But Titi sang on, “TII speak to you from 
your stomach, I will.” And she began to fly 
round and round over the lion’s head. 

The lion tried his best to catch her, but 
every time Titi managed to dodge him just 
in time. Finally, he raised his forelegs and 
managed to catch Titi between his paws. 

“Now!” he roared, “1 have caught you 
and I’m going to put >ou in my mouth. 
Then I will chew you thirty-two times and 
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swallow you up. How \wll you speak to me tinued walking. There were so many ani- 
from my stomach, th^r mals in the jungle. He was sure to find a 

“I will, said Titi cheerfully. prey. Soon, he spotted a herd of buffaloes. 

The lion could not bear the insults any But, Titi was quick in her warning and the 
longer. He opened his mouth wide and buffaloes, too, ran as fast as their legs would 
placed Titi in it. He hadn’t even closed his carry them. 

mouth when Titi pecked him on his tongue. In this way, Titi was able to warn all the 
He yelped in pain and breathed so heavily animals whom the lion approached. Many 
that he breathed in Titi as well, who went days later, the lion was still hungry-so 
sliding down into his stomach. tliat he grew thin and weak and could 

The lion was sure that that was the end hardly walk. When he was about to die, 
of Titi-bird. Xiti found her way back to the lion’s mouA, 

Singing and daircing, he went ambling and flew out. Then she flew around the 
into the jungle. jimgle and spread the news of the lion’s 

‘A bird is a good appetiser,’ he thought, fate, 
and now for a good meal. The animals were so happy that they 

He was nearing a herd of deer when, held a special meeting in Titi’s honour, 
suddenly, he felt something tickle his They brought her the choicest of morsels 
stomach. He couldu t stoii giggling and to eat. As a token of their gratitude, they 
nearly went into convlsions as litis voice resolved that Titi would be allowed to take 
rang out, “Run away, run away, dear deer! free rides on the back of any one of them. 
The lion is going to eat up one of you. whenever she wished. So, if you see a Titi- 

On hearing the warning, the deer fled bird on a buffalo’s back, you’ll know why. 
while the lion looked on in bewilderment. 


But he was not disheartened. He con- ^ „ Retold by Shalini Dew an 
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‘QUEEN OF SONG’ 


S Ol^TH INDIA’S gilt to the world of 
music, M. S. Subbulakshmi is a singer 
par excellence. She is a legend in her own 
lifetime. Though she turned 60 last month, 
the de]ith and sweetness of her \’oice has 
not aged. Th('re is also a magnetic charm 
about her appearance, which is intensified 
when she begins to sing. And all this adds 
up tf) her captivating the hearts of millions 
oi admirers. 

Subbulakshmi Ix'gan her .singing career 
at a \ery >'oung age and, by the time .she 
was 11, she had started giving public per- 
fonnanccs. Totally devoted to her music, 
she owes this inborn blessing to her mother, 
Shanmnga Vadivn, a great 'veena' player in 
her tim(‘. Her mother s guidance and dedi¬ 


cation to music led Subbidakshmi to be¬ 
coming the greatest Carnatic classical vo¬ 
calist of India. Her philosophy in life has 
been simplicity and compassion for one and 
all, derived from the teachings of her Guru, 
Shankaracharya. 

M.S., as she is popularly alluded to, is 
married to T. Sadasivam, a journalist, who 
has gi\cu her encouragement throughout 
her life and respected her musical abilities 
as a priceless gift from god. C’ommitted to 
the strenuotis engagements and tours, 
Subbulakshmi is sujrported in her .singing 
by her daughter, badha Vishw'anathan. 

M.S. Subbulakshmi is a renowned figure 
the world o\’er, not only for the divine mu¬ 
sic she renders, but for her devout pre.sen- 



A full recital by M.S. Subbulakshmi in progress. Facing the camera is her daughter, Radha. 
The accompaniments are: the percussion instrument 'mridangam' (left), two 'tampuras' 
(behind M.S.), and a violin (extreme right). 


(Photo courtesy ; Sangeet Natak Akademi) 






tations for a variety of public causes. As 
early as 1940, she gave five recitals in 
India to collect funds for the Kasturba 
Gandhi Memorial Fund. In great apprecia¬ 
tion of her service to music and welfare of 
humanity, she was chosen for the coveted 
Magsaysay Award of the Philippines in 1974. 
The prize money of $10,000 (Rs. 80,000) 
was donated by her to some institutions 
ser\ing the sick and the poor in her home¬ 
town of Madras. She is also the recipient 
of India’s ‘Padma Bhushan’. Besides being 
invited to the Edinburgh Festival, M.S. 
Siibbulakshmi has had the honoiu of sing¬ 
ing before the United Nations Assemblv on 
October 23, 1966. 

Her dedication to music, together with 
her golden voice, brought her very close to 


Mahatma Gandhi, who wanted her to ren¬ 
der ‘bhajans' at his prayer meetings. No¬ 
body has put more feelings into the very 
well-known bhajan, Vaishnava Janato Tene 
Kahiyeje, than M.S. Jawaharlal Nehm’s ad¬ 
miration for her is summed up in his own 
words: “What am I, a mere Prime Minister, 
before this Queen of Song?” The well- 
known poetess, Sarojini Naidu, who used to 
be described as the Nightingale of India, 
once said, “I want my living words to go to 
the uttermost corners of the world, so that 
people may realise how one gi'eat woman 
artiste of India has b(*en able to move the 
hearts of millions of men and women by 
her songs.” 

Could there l)e a richer tribute than this? 

A.S. 


THE MAIDEN 

S ITTING in the green garden, 

My heart fully laden 
With the thoughts of the maiden. 

Whom I saw in my neighbour s garden. 

Her bright sunny locks 
Shone delightfully in the sun. 

Her l>eautiful black eyes 
rwiukled—on seeing me, 

Her prett}' red lips 
Parted on seeing me. 

When she saw me. 

She was equally drawn towards me— 

As I was to her. 

She got up from the swing, 

.\nd stood her full length, 

Oh! she looked even more pictliei'. 

1 blu.shcd OJi seeing her stand, 

I left my job, of sucking honey. 

And spread my colourful wings, 

Tm sure I looked prettier, 

For she came towards me— 

But I flew away, away from the maiden. 

Usha Murlhy (15) 
India 


LIFE IS LONELY 

HE loiK' cow that does graze in the 

meadow far-off. 
Reminds me how lonely our own lives are; 
We ma\' lack not friends, ’tis true. 

Vet, we re alone in our struggle to go far. 
Each man must live the life he owns. 

If c-au't be burdened on another; 

\^'hat life has in store must by us be borne, 
J"or our fate is ours, not another’s. 

Each man must li\'e to make his life a 

success. 

None can do it lor him; 

!!(' must use all the confidence he does 

possess. 

And face life: jolly or grim. 

Love your life or leave it. 

You cannot do both. 

It is unlikely you II live well, 

II your lile you loathe. 

But tis a fact; yon stand in this world alone. 
Alone to live a life, your own; 

Life is a duty one must fulfil. 

And you will succeed, if you have the will. 

Anjali Krishna (13) 
India 



HOBBIES FOR YOU 


Jewellery-making 


A GOOD craft and hobby to occupy you 
in your spare time is jewellery-making. 
When you wear a piece of jewellery, you 
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will be proud to say, “I made it myself." 
In fact, very little is required for this fasci¬ 
nating craft. All you need is: Pieces of felt, 
velvet, and suede (ask Mum to save them 
for you), sequins in various colours, needles, 
and threads, buckles, adhesive, safety-pins, 
cardboard, and, of course, deft fingers and 
an imaginative mind! 

Make armlets, bracelets, and necklaces 
by gluing on readymade lockets or pendants 
and stitching a buckle at the back. Remem¬ 
ber it should not be too tight, nor too loose, 
but should fit comfortably round your neck. 
The same applies to bracelets and annlets. 

You can make stiff, pretty brooches, by 
embroidering sequins on velvet. Cut them 
and also some stiff card to your size, and 
paste the cardboard at the back. Slip safety- 
pins, to pin it to your dress. In this way, 
>’ou can make brooches in various shapes 
and sizes. 

For rings, glue brooches to readymade 
rings with adhesive, and you will get rings 
with a difference! Attach readjmade ear 
clips to brooches, and you have press-on or 
clip-on eaiTings. 

Cut patches of felt, embroider them wath 
.se(iuins, and stitch at intervals on strips of 
suede and you can use them as belts. 

You can make bags, sling bags, pocket 
bags, purses, formal bags, brooches and 
rings with the zodiac signs painted or em¬ 
broidered on. 

You can also make trinket boxes to keep 
your trinkets, by gluing beads on to the 
edges of w'ooden boxes. 

Many more such home-made trinkets can 
be made with scraps lying around. You 
have only to have imagination. It could also 
solve your birthday gift problem! So, pull 
out your materials, think of designs, and get 
going! 

Rita Chugh (12) 
India 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE 

Trap-door Spiders 


T here is a saying that whatevor man 
does, it is in imitation of nature. There 
are things to be learnt even from spiders. 
Take for example, a fishemian’s net. Ever 
notic'ed how closel>' it resembles a spider’s 
web? Not just in appearance, but even in 
function! Or, for that matter, take a tra}> 
door—those hinged doors leading to secret 
tunnels and rooms, that we have all read 
about. Well, would you believe it, there are 
.spiders which make such doors! That, too, 
one of the most primitive type ot spiders! 

And there are spiders and spiders. There 
are the common house .spidej's, grass spiders, 
wolf spiders, black widow spiders, bird spi¬ 
ders, jumping spiders, tarantulas, trap-door 
spiders, and many, many more. In fact, 
more than 50,0(X) species of spiders have 
been identified. .Spiders aie found in all 
])arts of the world and thej' are among the 
most abundant of animals. 

The trap-door spider is largely found in 
the tropics. Like all spiders, it is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from insects by the subdivision 
of its body into two portifins only, by having 
no antennae and four pairs of legs instead 
of three. 

Most of the common spiders make use of 
a web in capturing their prey. The trap¬ 
door spider does not. It digs a tunnel in 
the ground and lines it with silk. At the 


mouth of the tunnel it places a neatly fitted 
trap-door made jiartly of silk and partly of 
mud and mosses, so that it exaetly resem¬ 
bles its surroundings. Certain more special¬ 
ized relativ('s of the trap-door spider do not 
cap their tunnels with a trap door, instead 
they form a long tubular extension of .silk. 

There are some trap-door spiders which 
have a side tube with a second door as an 
added retreat into which they go to c.scape 
from their enemies. 

These trap-door spiders include the larg¬ 
est species known and are sometimes mis¬ 
named tarantulas. Some of them are also 
called bird-eating spiders, for they are able 
to attack and eat .small humming birds. 
Ordjnarily, however, they eat insects. The 
sjiider hides inside the tunnel, never com¬ 
pletely leaving it, and dashes out upon in¬ 
sects that pass by. 

On capturing a prey, the spider pierces it 
with its claws, and injects enzymes that 
dissolve the tissues of its prey. It then sucks 
in the liquid mass, leaving only the dry shell. 

.So, the next time you see a spider, don’t 
just say “ugh” and turn your face away. 
W^atch it; it can he quite fascinating, and 
for all you know it might even turn out to 
be a trap-door spider! 

y. Das 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


FISHES CATCH COLD 

Though fishes live in cold water, they do 
catch cold; they sometimes get stomach 
upsets as well! The poor fish also suflter 
from such serious diseases as dropsy and 
tuherculosis. 

FISH THAT CLIMBS TREES 

The walking fish of Australia is a most 
extraordinary fish. Its fins are bent in such 
a way that it can walk on them. It often 
lakes a walk—right out of the water. It 
climbs the lower branches of trees that are 
at the water’s edge, and it roosts there for 
hours. It sc'cins to survive outside water, 
and hunls insects and gobbles them up. 

KANGAROOS CANNOT WALK 

This stiange animal found in Australia 
cannot walk—it can only jump. It can leap 
25 ft in one bound. Its tail is so .strong that 
the kangaroo sits on it as if it were a stool. 
The baby kangaroo, at the time of birth is 
«)nly about an inch long! It lives in its 
mother s pocket and not till it is 4 months 
old does it dare to venture out, and then it 
is so shy, it ke('ps jumping back into its 
mothers pocket. 

Vandana Datar (14) 

BIRDS HAVE EARS 

Birds have ears, though you can seldom 
see them. Those with naked heads, .such as 
vultures and domestic chickens, have visi¬ 
ble ear openings. Manx species of owls 
have tufts of feathers on their heads, which 
look like ears to the lajmian. However, 
lhc.se tufts, or horns’ as thev are sometimes 
called, have nothing to do with the bird.s’ 
ears and are probably used only in displays 
during courtship. 

Birds hearing functions in a fashion 
similar t«) that of human beings, but the 
hearing range measured in ex cles per second 
dugh-pitched or low-pitched sounds) is 
thought by scientists to be somewhat less 
than that of himians. The range of a bird’s 
hearing measured in distance (that is from 
how far a bird can hear a sound) is in many 
cases better than that of humans. Because 


of this, birds have been used in the past, 
during wars, as a form of early warning 
system to signal the approach of the enemy. 

Owls are equipped with an extra aid to 
hearing: they have special facial discs shap¬ 
ed to trap sounds and they are often able 
to track down their prey by soimd alone. 

Lalita Shrimal (14) 

CAVES OF ENCHANTMENT 

Deep underground near the village of 
Novyaion, on the Black Sea, are to be 
found nine fascinating caves. As visitors 
pass thiough them, scenes of hiiry-tale 
grandeur, blue waters, snow-white stone 
waterfalls, and mysterious music greet them. 
Needless to say that some of these attrac¬ 
tions are natural, while some have been 
carefully dex ised to delight the x'isitors. 

Roy Sequeira (12) 
DRIVINC; A ttOAD ROLJ.ER 

It is difficult to start a heavy roller mov¬ 
ing, but once it starts, it becomes easy to 
move. Hoxv? 

In starting a heavy roller, xve have to 
overcome its inertia of rest. Once this is 
done, it ket'ps on moving, with little force 
applied, due to inertia of motion. 

THE CJOLOUR OF THE SKY 

The light from the sun, in reaching us, 
gets scattered by minute dust and moisture 
particles in the atmosphere. And as a rule, 
l)lue light is scattered more, and is more 
visible to us. The .sky thus appears blue. 

RED I'LOM’ER IN BLUE LIGHT 

A red flower is red in ordinary light, be¬ 
cause it absorbs all other colours except 
red. In blue light, xx'here there is only blue, 
it absorbs blue but emits nothing, and there¬ 
fore a])pears black! 

WHIT]?: UMBRELLA FOR POLICEMEN 

Policemen are provided xvilh xvhite um¬ 
brellas in summer, as they are a better re¬ 
flector of light, and so reflect the sun’s rays 
better. The policemen can stay cool! 

Ravinder Menon (13) 
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the '■JUNGLEE”-2 


ADVENTURE, WAS IT ? 


6£/^ OPU,” said Mummy one morning, 
while we were at breakfast, “your 
cousin Revati is coming to spend a week 
with us.” 

“Oh, God!” I said, and saw the frown on 
Mummy’s face. 

“Now, Gopu, please don't behave like a 
junglee.” 

Revati was Shobha aunty’s daughter, and 
Mummy liked her very much. I didn’t mind 
her, really, as long as .she kept to the house. 
But it was awful, when .she c-ame out to 
the jungle witli Daddy and me; she was 
such a fu.ss-pot. I looked at Daddy, but no 
help seemed to be coming forth from that 
direction; he was concentrating on his fried 

“Shobha is coming, too. Mummy said 
casually, and I saw Daddy lose that quiet 
look. 

"It will be nice to have them,” he said, 
and looked at me for sympathy. But it was 
now my turn to focus all attention on my 
plate. I knew what it was like when Shobha 
aunty came to visit us. ll was chatter- 
chatter—chatter, from moru to midnight, 
with Mummy forgetting to do a lot of things 
the next morning. 

They arrived on a Wednesday and we 
went to the station to receive them. Aunty 
presented me with a book, which w'as all 
about trees in India, beautifully illustrated. 
It was really very' nice of her. Revati w’as 
now taller than me, which enhanced her up- 
in-the-air attitude towards me. Like a ‘city- 
ite’, .she never stepped out w'ithout her socks 
and shoes. She looked down, with dis- 
apinoval, at mv leet in chappals. It is 
true that they w'cre a little dirt\', but 
what did Revati know of the plea.sures 
of bare feet? What fun it wa.s to feel the 
soft moist earth, the velvet)’ cool grass, and 
the rough trickle of sand between one’s 
toes? 

We sat in the rear of the jeep and made 
polite conversation to please our mothers. 


Daddy asked after Uncle Sham. It seems he 
was unable to come because of a confer¬ 
ence. After that. Daddy drove .silently, and 
Mummy continued her conversation with 
Aunty till we reached our house. 

The next day, Revati said, “You must 
.show tis a tiger, Uncle,” as if the tiger was 
m\' father’s pet dog! But Daddy did try his 
best. We took them out for night-drives, to 
see the forest and its wild life. 'We saw 
fo.\e.s scrurrying in the headlight of the 
jeep, rabbits jumping at the edge of the 
track, a herd of spotted deer looking aston- 
i.shed in the glare of the searchlight. 

It was on the last night of their stay, a 
cloudy moonless night, that Daddy w'as a 
little doubtful about going out for the drive. 
But Munini)' and Aunty w'er*' very keen, 
and Daddy gave in. So w'C went, packed in 
th(^ jeep, with Bholaram and the gun 
.s(}ueezed betw'een us. 

The trees rustled and waved; the cool 
night breeze blew' on my face and made me 
feel very happ\'. We drove around for 
sometime and saw' only rabbits. Then Bho¬ 
laram, to impress the visitors and to please 
Mummy, leaked out the information that 
there were panthers in Block D. 

“Let us go,” Mummy said, enthusiasti¬ 
cally. 

‘“Yes, Uncle, please,” Revati chirped. 

"Well, die roads arc rather bad,” Father 
said doubtfully, “and Block D is almost the 
centre of the forest.” 

“Oh! how lovely!’ Revati exclaimed. 

“I have never seen a panther outside the 
zoo,” said Aunty. 

‘All right,” Father said and turned the 
jeep. 

We drove into the heart of the jungle. 
The deeper you go into a thick jun^e, the 
more alive it gets. You can actually feel the 
wild palpitation of the jungle’s heart! The 
tiees press closer, trying to feel whether 
you are a friend or foe. Sometimes it is the 
gentle touch of the overhanging vines, but 
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often it is a sharp slap from a thorny bush. 
Revati got the latter. (The trees knew that 
she did not belong to the jungle!) She 
.screamed. 

Even Daddy lost a little of his patience. 
“You mast not do that, Revati. We will see 
nothing if you scream." 

“Do you want me to come and sit near 
)'ou, dear?” Shobha aunty cooed. 

“Yes, Mama,” Revati sobbed. 

So, we stopped the jeep while Aunty and 
myself exchanged places. I was glad to sit 
next to Daddy. I could also see much better 
from the front seat. Bhola was trying to 
spot the animals with the searchlight. So 1 
held the gun; it was a double-barrelled 12 
bore. I felt the cool metal and the finn 
wooden butt of the gun with confidence. 

‘With all these ladies around, it is good 
that we have a gun,’ 1 thought. 

“F-S-S-SS-SSl” Y"es, it was the tyre; a 
puncture was all that we needed for every¬ 
one to get excited. Daddy stopped the jeep. 
We were now in the centre of Block D. 


“O, no! No excitement!” Daddy cautioned. 
“Bhola and myself will change the tyre; all 
of you please get down and stand QUIET¬ 
LY,” he added firmly. 

We stood huddled near the jeep. Mum¬ 
my now held the gun, which she had taken 
from me when we climbed down. Aunty and 
Mummy were scared enough to keep quiet. 
Revati stood shivering, in spite of her cardi¬ 
gan. She had lost her air of I-know-all, and 
it made me feel great. After all, I am used 
lo jungles. 

“The panthers must be somewhere close,” 
I couldn’t resist whispering when I heard the 
chattering of the monkeys. 

‘Chh-chh-chh-ch-ch’ they went like a 
screechy choir in the darkness above us. 

Then, suddenly, a blood-curdling growl 
came from the shrubs nearby. It was too 
close for comfort and shook everyone’s wit. 
Mummy and 1 hurriedly scrambled into the 
rear of the jeep. Bhola dived under the ve¬ 
hicle abandoning his tools; and Aunty was 
trying to push a paralysed Revati on to the 
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driver’s seat. 

Daddy vi^as the only one who stood his 
ground. He had grabbed the gun from Mum¬ 
my and now stood ready, muscles tensed, 
gun levelled, just in case the panther broke 
cover. We clearly heard the rustling of 
bushes to our right There was an answer¬ 
ing growl from the left. It was obviously 
a pair of them. 

As we waited, breathless with excitement. 


the shrill sound of the jeep’s horn rent the 
silence. Aunty had managed to push Revati, 
on to the steering wheel. The horn blew 
loud and was resounding in the jungle. 

“Sorry,” Shobha aunty said guiltily, and 
started pushing Revati again. 

“Take your time,” Daddy said with relief, 
“the panthers must have fled miles away.” 

Yashodhara Ghorpade 


The Animal Who Could Not Speak 


T he animals of the jungle were having 
a terrible time. They just didn’t know 
what to do. Never before had they faced a 
problem like this. 

The squirrel, the rabbit, the bear, and the 
hyena were gatliered round a stiange, un¬ 
known animal who was the cause of their 
worry. The animal looked like a swan, but 
had a huge round neck. 

“From where do you come?' asked the 
squirrel. 

“Godbxk,” replied the strange creature. 
Earlier they had asked him his name and 
he had said, “Bkdjjk.” 

“I wonder where Gdbxk really is,” said 
the bear scratching his head. 

“Perhaps it is in Australia where our 
coxisin the kangaroo lives,” volunteered the 
rabbit. 

“But he doesn’t even look Australian,” 
said tlie hyena. 

“Apdjx,” said the strange animal. 

“Maybe that is the name of his country,” 
remarked the bear hopefully. 

“Akdjk,” said the strange animal loudly . 
“Oh dear! I wish he could speak English. 
What shall we do? ” asked tlie squirrel in 
despair. 


1’he animals looked at each other in 
silejice. 

“Let’s ask the wise owl,” suggested the 
rabbit. 

The squirrel ran up the hee to wake up 
the sleeping owl. The owl came down 
rubbing his eyes. The animals of the jungle 
explained their problem to him. 

“We must treat him as kindly as possible. 
The poor creahire doesn’t even understand 
a word of what we say. He must be feel¬ 
ing very lonely,” said the owl. 

They all agreed. Some shook the animal’s 
hand. Some others offered him food. The 
hyena gave him a friendly slap on his back. 

“Gulp!’’ the strange animal made a sound 
as he was slapped. 

Pop!! 

A little frog jumped out of his moutli!! 

“Oh, thank yon, thank you very much, 
indeed! The frog has been in my throat for 
the last so many days. What a relief to have 
him out!” explained the animal, who was 
none other than the swan. The frog had 
made his neck appear very big and round. 

The animals looked aghast, but later 
laughed to their heart’s content. 

S.R. RoshnI Suri 
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STORY-TELLERS—3 : 




N a july iiijfht in 1840, a iic‘vvlK>ni baby was 
]>r()nonnti>d clcacl by the doctor, wlio then 
tiiriK'd his attention to the mother. The midv\'ite, 
liowcN'er, (;onld not Ix'lieve him, and tlianks to 
her persistenct', this weakling babe lived to be¬ 
come one of the giants of English literature. 

Thomas Hardy was Ixmi and brought u]> in a 
tiny Dorset village in .southeni England. From 
early ehildhocxl, lie had a deep love ol natun*. 
He was O'ften considered a .stuck up, when he 
refused to join other cluldreii, and roamed the 
heath and moorlands alone or lav amongst the 
heather reading. 

The Hardys were' a musical familv and voiiug 



Thomas played the fiddle’ even as a young lad. 
He was in great demand at country weddings 
and on other fc'stive occasions. In his old age, he 
used to recall how a young bride h’aned over 
to kiss him as lu- played! 

Thomas liad a prodigious memory'. It served 
him well wheu h(‘ started writing about his na¬ 
tive; Dorset, to which h<* gave th(> ancient Saxon 
name “Wc'ssex”. The talk of gamekeepers and 
landowners, mikmaids and slu'pherds, and every 
detail of c-ountrylife during his youth was uncon- 
seiously stored m the mind of tliis ejuiet, obsei-vant 
bov. 



^ N leaving school. Hardy was apprenticed to 
an arehitc'C't in tlu> county town of Dorchester, 
whic h M'emi’d a logical stc'p up the socnal ladder, 
as his father was a master-builder. A programme 
of restoring old churches was in progress, and 
venmg Hardy was often semt out to make 
preliminarv survews, estimates, and measurements. 

He then went to London for higher studies 
for fiv'c years, during w'hich time he wrote a lot 
of poetrv, whic'h mostly r»'mainc>d unpublisluHl 
for 30 vc'ars. Hardv then rc’tumed to Dorset. 
While on a rt;storation as.signment, he met a 
spirited young woman, who was surprised to find 
that a pajx-r sticking out of his pocket was not 
a plan but a poem. 


Emma Lavinia Cnfford was the same age as 
Hardv, 29, and the cpiic-l introspc-ctive Thomas 
w'as vc’ry' much attracted by her vivacity and her 
abundant “nut-eoloured” hair of which he was 
to write in mimy a po<*m. They cxrrrc'sjXMided 
and met wdienevc’r tliey could, but four years 
went by Ix-forc he c-onlcl make' her his wife. 

B\' now Hardv was anxious to forsake architec¬ 
ture for litc'rature, and workc'cl hard at Iroth, 
writing sometimes in London, sometimes at home 
in the picturesque; thatched cottage of his birth. 
He had to struggle hard, for his novels were too 
forthright for tiie times, and publishers were 
hesitant to acc*cpt and print them. 
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THOMAS HARDY 



HENEVER an idea came to Hardy, lie felt 
the urge to v\’rite it down, often scribbling 
on dead leaves, pic-cc-s oi wood, or slate while 
wandering in the countn'side. After lu- had had 
three novels published with some success, his 
tragic- yc't delightful storv of farm life, Far jroni 
the Maddinft Croicd, was eommissiom'd Irc-fore 
eomph'tion. 

After the manu.script was finished, Hardv and 
Emma were married and went to live in a fishing 
\'illage, so that Hardy could soak up tlic atmos- 
])h(!re for his next novc'l. No matter how t-ngross- 
ed he was in any w'ork, he- was always gathering 
material for the future, and lislenc-d avidh’ to the 
fishc'rmerrs tales. 



M ANY an interc'sting incident in his own life 
found their wav into his Ixioks. Whe-n he* 
was recovering from a severe illness, a \isilor 
u.sed a looking glass to reflect the warmth and 
brilliance of the sc'tting sun on his face-, and he 
had one of his c-haraeters employ this mc-tliod in 
}ud(; the Ohscurc. 

For many, Hardt’s greatest pi-ose work is Tess 
of the D Urhervillex. Yc-t because of its Irankness, 
he had to write a modified version in 1891 for 
serialisation in a magazine. It sv^as iKith cxin- 
dc-mned and acclaimed, and years later he adaptc-d 
it for the stage. The London cast gave a special 



He researchc'd on every subject thoroughi)’, 
making a visit to the Crc-c-nwich Ohsc‘rvator\'. for 
c'xample, just because one of his eharaeters xcas 
an amateur astronomer! However, he denied that 
his eharaeters ware basi-cl on partii-ular pc'ople, 
and hatc'd his readc-rs identifying the locales in 
his books with actual plaec-s too eloseh'. 

The cpic-st tor accurate information was carried 
out regardless of anv unpleasantnc-ss or incon- 
venic-nee. He- once attended a post mortem, and 
astonished his w-ife*, on another occasion, by leav¬ 
ing his work on T/ic licturn of the Native to dash 
into the stn-c-t and ask an organ-grinder what 
tune he was plavmg. 



pc'rformance in his drawing room. 

1’he storm of prott st over i’c.vs was nothing 
eompaje-d to the outcr\' over Jude the Oim-ure. 
Some- recognised it as a mastc-rpic^cc, but others 
I>our('d \')triohe abuse on Hardy. One day, he 
opened a Ic-tter and found the ashes of a copy 
of the book! He then dcx'idetl nc-ver to svrite a 
novel again. 

Financially wc-ll-off, he now devoted himself 
to his first love -• poetry — and spent his time 
pt^acefullv in the c-ountryside he wrote of so 
movingly. He died at the- ripe; old age of 88. 

(Courtesy: BIS' 
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WRITERS AS CHILDREN 

HENRIK IBSEN 


H enrik JOHAN IBSEN, the noted 
Norwegian dramatist, was bom on 
March 20, 1828, in the small trading town 
of Skien, on the east coast of Norway. He 
was tire second child of a merchant, Knud 
Ibsen, and his wife, Marichen. 

At the time of Ibsen's birth, Norway was 
still a very primitive country. Many of the 
houses in the rural areas did not have win¬ 
dows. iTiere would be only a hole in the 
roof to let out smoke. The farming methods 
were antiquated, and the towns were tiny. 

Ibsen had a normal childhood till he was 
7 years. From then on, his childhood sud¬ 
denly became clouded by misfortune and 
disgrace. His gay and prosperous parents 
turned into disintegrated shadows of their 
former selves. His beautiful mother, Mari¬ 
chen, with a passion for the theatre, became 
a melancholy recluse. Financial ruin chang¬ 
ed his father for the worse. The jolly Knud 
Ibsen, hitherto noted for his large stock of 
funny stories and his quick inventive ton¬ 
gue, transformed into a combative, sarcastic, 
and bitter man. Ibsen was to paint three 
different but recognisable portraits of his grandly. He also liked to paint pictures of 
father in his plays; as Jon Gynt in Peer Gynt, people in fine clothes and glue them onto 
Daniel Hejre in The League of Youth, and bits of wood. He made a puppet theatre and 
Old Ekdal in The Wild Duck. acquired some skill as a conjuror-he 

For poor Henrik Ibsen, his childhood was could make a watch disappear from some- 
.scarred. Coupled with the humiliation and one’s pocket and replace it unseen, or pound 
misery of poverty was also the embarrass- a watch in a mortar and restore it whole! 
ment of being openly rumoured to be an He also practised ventriloquism, vidth the 
illegitimate child of Marichen. Though this aid of his young brother, Nicolai, concealed 
was subsequently proved to be false, it left iii a box. 

an indelible scar on Ibsen's mind. Hardly Ibsen was not interested in any kind 
a play he wrote, from The Pretenders to of sport, except fishing, swimming and danc- 
Rosmersholm, but has its illegitimate or sup- ing, although physically he was tough. His 
fvjly illegitimate child. Sexton Lund, by sister records that when she and their four 
poscu-i^e was educated, once foretold that brothers went romping together, he would 
whom become “a great man”. retire into a little room by the kitchen en- 

resembled his father, with trance and bolt himself in. ‘He was never 
As a f bort build and strong nose, though a sociable companion,’ she reported, ‘and 
] ^ mother’s dark complexion, we always tried our best to disturb him by 

A rf f « painting and reading, his chief throwing stones or snowballs at the wall or 

Apart Ire clothes. He loved to dress up door. We wanted him to play with us, and 
passion \ 
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when he couldn’t stand our taunts any long¬ 
er, he would rush out and drive us away— 
but since he had no talent for any kind of 
athletic excercise, and violence was foreign 
to his character, nothing further ever came 
of it. When he had chased us far enough, 
he would go back into his room.’ Several of 
Ibsen’s early traits, like his aloofness, social 
formality, and obsession with dress, remain¬ 
ed with him till the end of his life. 

Humiliation and misery in life have dif¬ 
ferent effects on different people. It made 
Knud Ibsen a drunkard, but turned his son 
into a dramatist! Henrik Ibsen left school 
in the spring of 1843, at the age of 15, and 
was confirmed with several others in the 
church of Gjerpen. Now that he was nearly 
16, he had to earn a living. There was con¬ 
stant strife at home, and food was so scarce 
that the main meal of the day was often 
potatoes. Ibsen, therefore, was not sorry to 
leave, as he had no deep emotional attach¬ 
ment to any of his family members, except 
perhaps one of his sisters. Two days after 
Christmas, on December 27, 1843, he left 
Skien. He arrived at Grimstad 8 days later. 
He stayed there for 6 years. He was ap¬ 
prenticed to an apothecary. He was over¬ 
worked here, had scarcely any free time, 
earned the most miserablt; salaiy, and did 
not have enough to eat! Nevertheless, he 
managed to pack far more into each day 
than most youths of his age. He painted a 
lot, drew caricatures, and mote serious 
poetry. He read a great deal—his favour¬ 
ites being Dickens, Scott, and Voltaire. 
Ibsen also studied at night for his matri¬ 
culation, hoping to qualify for the Univer¬ 
sity. This was to provide him with the in¬ 
spiration for his first play. During tliis time, 
he also fomied a close friendshij) with 
Christopher Due. 

Ibsen scarcely contacted his family dur¬ 
ing his later life, when he rose to fame. He 
became one of the greatest playwrights, 
but he kept away from his family and home. 

But, says his biographer Michel Mayer, 
no mail can escape the roots of childhood. 
Skien was always in Ibsen’s mind. Brand, 
written in 1865, is full of memories of his 
birth-place; in a letter he referred to “the 
old home, to which I still cling fast by so 


many roots.” At last he wrote a letter to his 
aged father, for the first time in 25 years. 
Unhappy memories must have been the 
reason for his trying to renounce the past. 
He was not then to know, though later it 
became part of his philosophy, that what¬ 
ever you turn your back on gets you in the 
end. 

He died on May 23, 1906, after a great 
deal of pain. He lay in a coma for days and 
recovered to murmur, “Thank God.” The 
nurse, then, told the otliers that he seemed 
better. From die bed came a single word: 
“Tverlimod!” (“On the contrary”). It was the 
last word Ibsen ever spoke; and it came 
rightly from one who had devoted his life 
to the correction of lies. 

Sabina Valson 


SEE THE CATCH ? 

Where do you find giant .snails? 

On a giant’s finger. 

Why do people preserve vegetables more 
now than lhc\' used to? 

Because they can. 

Where did King John sign the Magna Carta? 
At the bottom. 

Where me kings of England usually 
crowned? 

On the head. 

How can you st(jp a fish from .smelling? 

Cnt off its nose. 

If you have 5 paise, and .spend 2 paise, and 
lose 3 jiaise, what is left in your jiocket? 

A hole. 

What did Rajan feel wlien he was expelled 
from his classroom? 

Very put out. 

Why was the monk('y not hurt when he 
jumped from 2,(KK) feet into a glass of 
lemonade? 

It was a .soft drink. 

Why is the tower of Pisa lean? 

It doesn’t cat. 

How do you sit calm at a football match? 
Sit next to a fan. 

A.S. 
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SCIENCE FICTION 


THE ERROR OF SHERLOCK HOLMES—PART II 

(With apologies to Arthur Conan Doyle) 


THE STORY SO FAR 

Kcton is faced with a problem’. He 
has lost his pet dog, Jimmy. He searches 
lor him everywhere, even adopting some 
of Slierloclc Holmes’s techniques. But 
there is no trace of the dog. Cre.slfallen, 
Keton is on his way back home, when a 
signboard at a shop window catches his 
attention. ROBOTS SOl.O HERE! He 
goes in and places an order for a ‘Sher¬ 
lock H()lm(!s’, which he collects the next 
morning. He assembles his robot which 
very much resembles the well-known 
sleuth. At the push of a button, the robot 
comes to life. Turning to Keton, the robot 
says, “It’s trivial, mv dear Dr. Watson. ” 
Why Dr. Watsoni' wonders Keton. 
“What s trivial? ” he a.sks ‘Sherlock 
Holmes'. 

Now read on.... 

PRESUME your dc^g is missing Dr. 
-I Wal.son. Am 1 right?’ 

“Oh, yes! Oh, \cs!’ exclaimed Keton, 
quite ama/ed. “How did ycui know that?” 
He had hardly com])leted his question when 
he suddenly remembered that the robot be¬ 
fore him was ‘Sherlock Holmes’, about 
whose detective powers he had read from 
several books. He realised that just like the 
lamous .sleuth, the robot eould also ‘see 
through’ his mind. 

He saw the robot walk towards Jimmy’s 
kennel. It slopped as though it remembered 
.something. “Excuse me, Dr. Watson,’ 
Holmes .said, “you must be having my mag¬ 
nifying glass, for it is not in my pockets. 
Please bring it, quick!” 

Keton knew that there was no magnify¬ 
ing glass in the ‘Sherlock Holmes’ kit. How¬ 
ever, he ran in and fetched his own magni¬ 
fying lens from his table. As he came to the 
kennel, nhat he saw there amused him. 


The robot was lying flat on his belly, closely 
examining the kennel. He appeared to have 
not heard the footsteps behind him. 

After a while. Holmes stood up and pull¬ 
ed out a tape from his pocket and began 
measuring the width and height of the ken¬ 
nel door. “It s trivial, my dear Watson, very 
trivial,” the robot said cheerfully, and ex¬ 
tended his hand for the magnifying glass. 

Keton’s impulse was to tell him first that 
he was not Dr. Watson. But he restrained 
himself and handed the lens to Holmes. The 
robot went down on his knees and started 
examining the kennel minutely. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Holmes,” said 
Keton reluctantly and in as pleasing a lone 
as he could muster, “that Jimmy had only 
broken his chain and strayed on his own? 
Why. . why would anybody try to steal him? 
I don’t feel Jimmy is of any worth to any¬ 
one other than me.” 

'Phe robot did not even glance at Keton 
while he spoke. But no sooner had he finish¬ 
ed than Holmes said, “No! my dear Watson, 
NO! You’re absolutely wrong! Anyhow, let 
me finish my examination.” 

This outburst only irritated Keton. His 
opinion, which he had arrived at after tak¬ 
ing all iroints into consideration, had been 
discarded as if it were given by a fool! But 
for the sake of Jimmy, he calmed himself 
and waited for Holmes to finish his work. 

“Had Lestrade been here? ” a.sked Holmes, 
as he stood u]) again. 

“Who?” enquired Keton, baffled. “Oh! 
now 1 remember. The Scotland Yard detec¬ 
tive? No, nobody had been allowed here 
except you.” 

“I see,” said Holmes and paused, looking 
furtively around. “Where’s the bell boy?” 

“Sorr\%” replied Keton, a bit alarmed, “we 
don’t keep one. But, what is it that you 
want ?I am here to serve you.” 

“Oh, sure! Please get me some tobacco.” 
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“What? Tobacco? My god!” exclaimed 
Keton. There was desperation in his tone. 
He ran towards his father’s study, stealthily 
took out the tobacco container from the cup¬ 
board, and returned. 

When Keton entered his room, he found 
the robot pacing up and down the room. 
Without exchanging a word. Holmes took 
the box from him, opened it, took a pinch 
of tobacco and stuffed it in the pipe he held 
in his hand. He then fumbled for the lighter 
in his pocket, lit the pipe, and began suck¬ 
ing at it. As he puffed out rings of smoke, 
the robot continued his pacing as if he were 


pondering over some problem. 

The smoke began to collect in the room 
and soon Keton found himself ill at ease 
and feeling sleepy. He left Holmes, and 
went to b^. 

When he woke up and as soon as he re¬ 
membered Sherlock Holmes, he ran towards 
his room. To his utter bewilderment, Keton 
found the room littered with tobacco ash. 
Holmes was standing at the window smok¬ 
ing. A pair of binoculars lying on the win¬ 
dow sill came to Keton’s notice and this 
excited him. ‘This implies,’ he thought, ‘that 
something had happened when I was away.* 
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His hunch was indeed correct. He had no 
doubt applied the commonsense’ technique, 
which the original Sherlock Holmes had 
always stressed upon the public during his 
lifetime. “So, Mr. Holmes, Jimmy has been 
traced, after all—isn’t it?” Keton asked, 
eagerly. 

A smile spread over Holmes’s face. He 
said, “Don’t worry. Dr, Watson, have 
patience,.. .It’s quite trivial, I told you.” 

By now, Keton was quite tired of hearing 
the word ‘trivial’. He, however, kept mum 
and a.sked him, “Is it likely that I shall get 
back Jimmy today?” 

At thi-s. the robot raised his hand, a bit 
impatiently. He picked up the binoculars 
and scanned a particular area. Keton had 
no courage to ask Holmes where he was 


looking; but when he put down the bino¬ 
culars, Keton picked it up and began look¬ 
ing at the same area. He could only see a 
small car coming out of a neighbouring 
parking lot; otherwise there was not a soul 
around. 

When Keton turned round and looked up 
at Hohnes, he received a hint in a grim tone: 
“Wait for a telephone call!” Sure enough, 
half-an-hour later, the telephone buzzed. 
Holmes picked it up quickly and was heard 
saying, “Got him? I’m coming.” 

“Let’s move, Dr. Watson,” he said, as he 
reached for his hat on the table, and rushed 
towards the door. Keton followed him at 
his heels. 

Dilip M. Saiwi 

(To be concluded) 


THE ACCIDENT 


I T ALL started like an ordinary day. I got 
up from bed, took my bath, ate my 
breakfast, and was off to school. As I tuni- 
cd a corner, I saw my friend, Rahul, and 
so we both started to walk together, \^^e 
soon neared a busy crossing. I was in such 
a hurry to get across so that Rahul could 
continue his story that I did not pay much 
attention to the traffic. When the traffic 
ceased a bit and I could see only two cars, 
I told Rahul, “Come on! Run, man!” Even 
as I began running, I heard Rahul shout¬ 
ing, “Don’t be foolish! The car’s too near!” 
Tlie next second I saw Rahul’s face full of 
horror, and 1 heard someone scream, “Oh 
my God! ” 

Then the car hit me on the left leg. It 
gave me such a jolt that I leeled under the 
impact and fell heavily on the road. Other 
cars screeched to a halt. My head was pain¬ 
ing badly. There was a deep cut on my 
left hand, and blood was gushing out. 1 look¬ 
ed at it and vomitted. My stomach was feel¬ 
ing very (jneer, and I noticed that I couldn’t 
move my left leg. There was a crowd 
around me, but I could only recognise Rahul 
an\ong them, laickily, someone had phoned 
for an ambulance and 1 heard its siren. The 


last thing I saw was Rahul crying, the peo¬ 
ple staring at me, and the ambulance with 
its siren wailing. Then my mind went blank. 

^Vheu I came to, 1 was lying on a hospi¬ 
tal bed. There was a plaster on my left leg 
and lots of bandages in various parts of ray 
body. There were doctors, my brother (who 
was crying), and my parents. 1 tried to move 
but could not. My mother comforted me 
for some time and then left. 

1 stayed in hospital for about a month 
and then returned home. You should have 
seen how I was pampered! In another week’s 
time, I was fit enough to go to .school. I 
was infonned that the driver of the car was 
not puni.shed, as it had not been his fault. 
In school I was given a hero’s welcome. 

Coming home from school, one day, with 
my friend, Vinod (this time I was really 
careful about how I walked), I reached the 
same crossing and this time also it was 
quite busy. My friend saw a gap between 
two cars and .shouted, “Come on! Run, man!” 
Imagine his suiprise when I hauled him 
back and gave him a real hard shouting! 

Ajay Pant (11) 
India 


CmiJDBENS WORLD 



T here once lived in Baghdad a silk 
merchant. He vi^as simple, honest, and 
hardworking. He trusted everyone and was 
always being good to others. He used to 
make frequent trips to Damascus, where he 
sold his merchandise of silk. A caravan of 
camels, carrying travellers and their belong¬ 
ings, operated once a week between Bagh¬ 
dad and Damascus. Thus, anybody wanting 
to go to Damascus could join the caravan 
once a week. 

Unfortunately, one day the merchant 
fell ill just as the caravan was about to 
leave. Realizing his inability to make the 
trip, he called in one of the camel drivers of 
the caravan and said, “Brother, I shall re¬ 
ward you handsomely if you take along 
these bales of silk to Damascais and wait 
there for me. As soon as I am well, I shall 
come and collect them.” 

“Surely, Sir!” agreed the camel driver. 
“You need not worry. I shall wait for you.” 

The camel driver set off with the bales of 
silk. In Damascus, he kept the bales in a 
friend’s house and went about the city at¬ 
tending to his work. 

Days slipped by, but there was no sign of 
the merchant from Bagjidad. Then the 
camel driver thought, ‘Perhaps the old fel¬ 
low won’t turn up. Why shouldn’t I sell the 
silk?’ 

And, so, he sold the bales of silk for a 
handsome sum. With his pockets bursting 
with money, he raced to the barber’s, where 
he had his beard shaved off, hair cut short 
and dyed a greyish colour. Next, he hurried 
to the draper’s where he bought some fine 
clothes, like those worn by the wealthy 


traders and merchants of the city. Putting 
them on and giving them final touches be¬ 
fore the mirror, he set out to enjoy himself. 

At last, one day, the Baghdad merchant 
arrived in Damascus, He immediately set 
out in search of the camel driver. For days 
he enquired at inns, eating places and wine 
shops, but he could not find the camel dri¬ 
ver. Then, one day, while walking deject¬ 
edly down a lonely street, he suddenly re¬ 
cognized the camel driver coming towards 
him. “Excuse me,” he said, “aren’t you the 
camel driver from Baghdad to whom I had 
entrusted my bales of silk?” 

“No! No! ” was the rude reply from the 
immaculately dressed man. “Do I look a 
camel driver to you? I am Hussain Ali, the 
famous merchant of Samarkhand.” 

The Baghdad merchant was amazed at 
this clever pretence of the camel driver. 
But he persisted in trying to get the truth 
out of him. This resulted in a quarrel. Peo¬ 
ple gathered around them, curious to know 
what was wrong. It was not long before 
the two found themselves before the Kha¬ 
lifa of the city. 

The Khalifa heard both the sides and 
after much thought, turned to the Baghdad 
merchant and said, “I am sorry, I can’t do 
anything, as there are no witnesses to prove 
if this man really is the camel driver to 
whom you entrusted your bales of silk.” 

The Baghdad merchant was deeply griev¬ 
ed at the words of the Khalifa, Tears filled 
his eyes. He prayed to God to come to his 
rescue. But it was all in vain. With a heavy 
heart, he got up and started walking out, 
with the camel driver following at his heels. 
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The silence was broken by the Khalifa’s 
shout. “Hey, you, camel driver!” 


This was the decisive moment. The camel 
driver faltered and then froze in his steps. 
Slowly, turning around, he meekly inquired. 
“Were you calling me, Sir?” 

“Yes_ you.” roared the Khalifa, 

with an accusing finger at the camel driver. 
“So, at last the culprit has been brought to 
book. Hal ha! ha!” 

The people around gaped at such an out¬ 
cry. At once, the Bagdad merchant fell at 
the feet of the Khalifa and said, “Your 
honour, I have no words to express my 
thankfulness at the great wisdom you have 
shown. All my life I shall never forget the 
way you have saved me.” 

The Khalifa helped the merchant to rise. 
The jubilant crowd shouted, “Hurrah for the 
wise Khalifa! May God bless him with a 
longer life, so that he can go on imparting 
true justice.” 

The camel driver was sent to prison and 
made to pay for the bales of silk. The Bagh¬ 
dad merchant returned home happily, mut¬ 
tering prayers for the Khalifa all along the 
wa>’. 

Baldip Singh 
India 


THE MAGIC COCKEREL 


T here once lived a poor man, who was 
so clever that he could foretell many 
things, it was said. 

A bey was robbed of his treasures, and 
no one could catch the thieves. So, the bey 
went to the poor man and sought his 
advice. 

“No problem,” the wise man said, “but 
what will \ou give me if I succeed? ” 

“A herd of horses,” the bey promised. 

“All right,” said the poor man. “Please 
send someone to fetch the cockerel yon 
were given by the Mongolian khan.” 

\Mien the cockerel was brought, tlie man 
covered its neck with soot while no one 
was looking. Then he put the cockerel in a 
dark tent. 

“Now you must go into the tent one 
after the other,” he told the bey's servants. 
"For. this i.s a magic cockerel, and he will 


cry out when a thief touches his head. So, 
come on now, go in one by one and stroke 
the cockerel’s head with your left hand,” 

The servants obeyed, while the bey sat 
and listened. All the servants went in one 
by one, but the cockerel never uttered a 
sound. 

“Are >’ou trying to make a fool of me?” 
the l.)ey a.sked angrily. 

“No, I haven’t finished yet, ’ the poor 
man said. “Now, all of you raise your left 
hands.” 

The servants obeyed. All the hands were 
smeared with soot, except the hand of the 
bey’s favourite valet. 

“Here is your thief,” the poor man said. 

The valet sobbed, fell on his knees, and 
begged for mercy. The bey ordered him to 
be flogged, and gave the poor man the herd 
of horses he had promised. 
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RAMADAN: A MONTH OF FASTING 

(Shams Khwaja(13) of India begins a series on some 
of the most important months and days observed by 
the Muslims all over the world.) 


AMADAN’ commemorates the month 
wherein the Quran was revealed for 
ihe guidance of mankind and to serve as the 
criterion (of right and wrong). “Whosoevei- 
of you is present in this month shall fast it, 
and whosoever is sick or (m a journey shall 
last an equal number of days later. Allah 
desires ease for yoti and does nol want to 
subject you to hardship, so that you could 
complete the prescribed period (of fast) and 
that \’oii may glorify Allah for having, guid- 
cil yon, that perchance you shall l)e grateful. ” 
So .says the Holy Quran. 

With the advent of Ramadan, ihe Pro¬ 
phet (upon whom may Allah's Peace and 
Hlessings he) said, “A glorious and hle.s.sed 
niOnlh has come. During this month, the 
portals ol Paradise are opened, the gates ol 
hell are closed, and the devil is chained. In 
this month, there is one night which is 
wcjith more than a thousand months. 

Fasting in the month ol Ramadan is com¬ 
pulsory for eve'ry grown-np person. The onh 
jx'ople who are exempt from fasting arc 
those persoirs who are sick and in bed or 
on a journc)', and those who are so old that 
their body cannot stand fasting. 

In a ‘(judsi hadith' Allah says, “All of 
man s work belongs to him. A good deed is 
repaid from tenfold to seven hundred times. 
Fasting belongs to Me, and T repay.” 

A person who fasts has to abstain from 
food a«id drink from dawn until sunset. 
During the night, he may satisfy his needs 
of fo(Kl and drink. With the rise of dawn, 
he must again abstain till sunset. 

The Prophet also forbade those fasting 
from indulging in any of the following; 

Obscene speech: If someone insults you 
or quarrels with you, you may tell him: “1 
am one who fasts. ’ 

Falsehood in speech or action; The Pro¬ 
phet said: “He v^ho does not abstain from 
falsehood in words or deeds, God has no 


need lor him to abstain from his focxl and 
drink.” 

Slander: One da> , the Prophet passed by 
two women who, while fasting, were gossip¬ 
ing. He said, “These two women abstained 
from what God had ordered them to do. 
but indulged in what God had forbidden 
Ihem to do.” 

Ramadan starts when its new moo)i i.s 
sighted and ends w'hen the new moon of 
th<* n.xet month, 'shawwal', is seen. If Rama¬ 
dan new moon is sighted at a place, then 
those places to the west of it shall obser\-e 
fast. The appearance of the moon is not 
necessariK' valid for places to the east of it. 

Ramadan is not a festival at all. It is a 
liighly spiritual month. Indeed, it is a v(Ty 
briglit opi)ortunit)' to .score for Paratlise, 
which one can only do so by' pleasing \llah, 
the .'Vlmighty. On the ba.sis of the 'hadith' 
fluoted eailier, one single good deed is re¬ 
paid Iroin tenfold to .seven hundred times! 

The Trophet himself set an example b\' 
retiring for meditation (I’tikaf) during Pni- 
madan as a form of devotion. 

A person in I’likaf, or retreat, .shalf 
observe complete seclusion. He goes out 
only to pe'rform his natural functions. T’tikaf 
can be observed in any mosque where 
group prayers are performed. 

The Quran svas revealed on “the night of 
power, one of the nights of Ramadan (Lay^- 
lat-al-Qadr).” It is a night of great wonders 
and blessings, which Allah described as 
“better than one thousand months.” The 
Prophet (upon whom may Allah’s Peace 
and Blessings be) said, "He who spends the 
Night of Pov'er in prayer in full faith shall 
haW* all his previous sins forgiven.” His 
wife, Aisha (may Allah be pleased with her) 
said, “I asked the Prophet what to say dur¬ 
ing that night, on the assumption that I 
knew it was the night. He told me to say: 
Lord, you love forgiveness, so forgive me!” 
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A RUSSIAN TALE 


EXCHANGE 








O NCE « rich znardumt vm trying to 
ca-oss a river, when he fell ofiF Ms horse 
and was about to be drowned. An old man 
passing by the river at that time heard his 
cries for help. He jumped into the river and 
pulled him to safety. 

The merchant was lost for words to thank 
his saviour adequately. He, however, invit¬ 
ed him to his city and took him to his house. 
He treated the old man with great hospita¬ 
lity, and when he was about to leave, the 
merchant presented him with a piece (rf 
gold sha^d like a horse’s head. 

The old man accepted the gift gracefully 
and tpok leave of the merchant. 

On his way home, he met a horse dealer, 
who was taking a herd of horses to the city. 
“Hello, where are you coming from?” he 
asked the old man. 

“I am coming from the city of a rich 
merchant.” 

“What did he give you?” 
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“A piece of gold. Here it is. it is 
shaped like the head of a horse.” 

"Give me the gold piece and take my best 
horse.” 

The man chose the best horse, thanked 
him, and went on his way. 

Next he met a cowherd who had some 
bullocks with him. _ _ 

"Hello, old mani Where are you coming 
from?” 

"I am coming from the city of a rich 
merchant.” 

"What did he give you?” 

"A piece of gold shaped like a horse’s 
head.” 

"Can I see it?” 

"I exchanged it for a horse.” 

"Why do you want a horse? You can 
give it to me and take my best bullock.” 

The old man selected a bullock, thanked 
him, and went on his way. 

Then he met a shepherd with a herd of 
sheep. 

“Hello, old fellow! Where are you coming 
from?” 

“I am coming from the city of a rich 
merchant.” 

“What did he give you?” 

“A piece of gold in the shape of a horse’s 
head.” 

“Where is it?” 

"I exchanged it for a horse.” 

"Where is the horse?” 

“I exchanged it for a bullock.” 

"Will you exchange your bullock for any 
of my rams?” 

The old man took the best ram, thanked 
him, and went on his way. 

After that he met a swine-herd. He had 
some sucking pigs with him. 

“Hello, old man! Where are you coming 
from?” 

“I am coming from the city of a rich 
merchant.” 

“What did he give you?” 

"A piece of gold shaped like a horse’s 
head.” 

“Where is it?” 

“I exchanged it for a bullock.” 

"Where is the horse?” 

"I exchanged it for a bullock.” 

"Where is that?” 
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‘1 exchanged it for a ram.” 

"Give me the ram and take my best suck¬ 
ing pig.” 

The man selected the best sucking pig, 
thanked him, and went on his way. 

Fmlher on, he met a pedlar. He was car¬ 
rying a box on his back. 

“Hello, old man! Where are you coming 
from?” 

“I am coming from the city of a rich 
merchant.” 

“What did he give you?” 

"A piece of gold in the shape of a horse’s 
head.’ 

"Where is it?” 

"I exchanged it for a horse.” 

"Where is the horse?” 

“I exchanged it for a bullock.” 

"Where is that?" 

“I exchanged it for a ram.” 

“Where is the ram?” 

“I exchanged it for a sucking pig.” 

“Can I have the sucking pig? I’ll give 
you, in exchange, a nice needle.” 

The old man picked a needle, thanked 
him, and went on his way. 

Nearing home he had to jump over a 
fence and there he lost the needle. 

At home, his wife greeted him, "My dear, 
without you I was filing very lonely. Tell 
me, where did you go?” 

The old man told her how he had res¬ 
cued the rich merchant, 

“Did he give you anything? ” 

“Yes, a piece of gold in die shape of a 
horse’s head.” 

“Where is it? Let me see.” 

"I exchanged it for a horse.” 

“Where is the horse?” 

“I exchanged it for a bullock.” 

“Where is it?” 

"I exchanged it for a ram.” 

“And where is the ram?” 

“I exchanged it for a sucking pig.” 

“Where is that?” 

"I exchanged it for a needle. I wanted 
to bring home a present for you. But I lost 
the needle as I jumped over a fence.” 

“God is merciful! the old woman said. 
“You have returned safe and sound. Come, 
let us have dinner,” 

V. K. BaJaJ 
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THE mmi OF GORAKHPUR-H 


O NE cold and wintry morning, when the 
mist on the foothills of Kumaon was 
yet to evaporate, a middle-aged woman, 
armed with a light axe, ventured out to get 
firewood. She had to go deep into the jun¬ 
gle. There she came upon an old fallen oak. 
She set about it with her axe and, just when 
she had chopped off two logs to a size she 
can ea.sily carry, she heard a growl. Look¬ 
ing up she saw a tiger perched on a rock\' 
ledge jutting above her. Terrified, she froze 
stiff on her feet. They botli stared at each 
other for what seemed to her a long time. 
The tiger made the first move, lifted his 
paw, and as he prepared to turn his hind¬ 
quarters, he slipped off the moss and came 
crashing down. His full weight landed with 
a thud on the woman and she died on the 
spot. Now, the tiger did not do this on pur¬ 
pose and he quietly slinked away, as if in 
remorse. 

In due course, this tragic incident was 
forgotten. A few months later, a virulent 
epidemic swept through the outlying vil¬ 
lages, It even affected some of the jungle 
cealures. People began to die faster than 
the bodies could be properly disposed off. 
So, the local inhabitants began dinnijing 
the dead bodies over a cliff into a ravine. 
The tiger roaming about the area seems to 
have come upon these human bodies and, 
overcoming Ids suspicions, took a bite and 
thereafter developed a taste for human flesh. 
That was in 1923, when this tiger became 
widely known as the Marauder of Gorakh- 
pur-II. He carried on his notorious deprada- 
tions for the next four months Irefore meet¬ 
ing his doom. 

His second victim was a priest. The saf¬ 
fron-robed pandit was returning from his 
bath when, alongside the path behind the 
tall grass, he heard a strange woofing sound. 
He saw with half an eye a tiger side-charg¬ 
ing at him. The holy man uttered the name 
of the Lord and began running—a grave 
mistake. For, in his nervousness he tripped 


and, before he could find his feet, the tiger 
was upon him. 

For some time after this killing, the tiger 
was not seen around, and his absence led 
the local inhabitants to believe hopefully 
that the animal had perished during the 
epidemic. So, they began to relax in their 
vigil and even became careless. Then the 
marauder struck again, this time in broad 
daylight, right in front of the villagers’ eyes. 

A young woman was attacked from be¬ 
hind, with a fatal blow on her skull. But 
the tiger could not carry away the kill, be¬ 
cause the villagers with their bamboo sticks 
rushed towards the spot and scared him 
away. The whole night through, the tiger 
voiced his displeasure by growling and 
woofing alternately. 

The following day, the villagers decided 
to depute a ‘chowkidar —or guard—to main¬ 
tain an all-night vigil. When the villagers 
awoke the next morning, they found only 
the pitiful remains of the chowkidar. The 
marauder had struck again and left behind 
his trade mark—death. He never returned. 

Three days later, news was received that 
the headman of the distant village of Vish- 
nupuram had fallen a victim to a man-eat¬ 
ing tiger. This was too much for the harass¬ 
ed villagers. They could fight one tiger all 
right, but not two. What made them believe 
that there were two tigers operating? 

They reasoned that one tiger alone could 
not have walked 40 kilometres in one oi 
even two nights. They were still debating 
this point when, unexpectedly, a young mar 
rushed in and announced that Mr. Evans 
the Forest Ranger, had arrived. All the vil¬ 
lagers welcomed this news and followed tih< 
young man to the Forest House when 
Evans, relaxing in a cane chair in th( 
veran^h, received them. 

The villagers implored Evans to hav< 
pity on their village and rid it of the ma 
rauder. When he was informed that the firs 
kill had been made nearly two memth 
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earliet^ Evims was Airious. Why he not 
be^ contacted at that time? If he was not 
available, what about Jim Corbett? he ask¬ 
ed. He began collecting more information 
about thjB tiger and telephonically obtained 
one month’s leave from nis office. Then he 
decided to take on the challenge of eliminat¬ 
ing the marauder. 

Evans at once set about to track the tiger. 
As he was walking along, he saw a dead 
sambhar, which looked as if it had been 
killed just then. He decided to keep a vigil 
and sent back the others. Darkness had m- 
ready closed in and he reasoned that the 
killer of the sambhar could not be tiie ma¬ 
rauder, because he believed that maneaters 
generally are disabled creatures. If a tiger 
could hunt a fast animal like the sambhar, 
why should he risk his neck by killing man? 

At about 9 o’clock, Evans saw a shadow 
creep stealthily out of the bushes on his left. 
It stood up for a while and after sniffing, 
it quickly retreated into the very bush from 
which it had emerged, before Evans could 
put a slug into its head. He sat on the tree, 
cursing his luck. Just at that instant, he 
heard a scratching soimd. On turning round 
he saw the snarling face of a tiger glowing 
at him from a lower branch. Evans fired 
and the tiger snarled as it fell off the tree 
and ran for cover behind a nearby bush. 

Evans stayed up on his ‘machan’ for the 
rest of the night, shivering but thankful to 
God for saving him. In the morning, he 
climbed down and noticed a hairy object 
lying on the ground. He picked it up and 
found that it was an ear of the tiger. After 
all, his shot had not completely missed! 
Thus encouraged, he tried night after night 
to nab tihe marauder but did not succeed. 
In tids way, his month’s leave came to an 
end and he had to abandon his mission with 
a heavy heart. 

On the way back Evans, by chance, met 
Ibbotsen, tihe Range Officer, and elicited a 
promise from him that he would try and 
kill the marauder. 

Ibbotsen had a gintrap, which he set up 
near the tree where Evans had his encoun¬ 
ter with the tiger. This location proved 
ri^t, as the tiger was cau^t in the trap, 
but be managed to escape, leaving behind 


only the tip of his tail, which got cut in the 
gintrap. 

Ba<* home, Evans could not sleep be¬ 
cause the maneater was constantly in his 
mind. Wherever he turned, he saw the 
tiger’s snarling face. He feared that he was 
going mad! One night, in his dream, he saw 
Ibbotsen standing face to face with ffie 
marauder, and^ he was unarmed. Evans 
heard Ibbotsen’s pitiful plea, ‘My friend, 
come to my rescue. Here is the devil of a 
son of Satan. I am done for!’ The dream 
faded away, and Evans woke up sweating 
all over. He decided to act. 

Evans wrote two letters—one to his wife 
telling her where he was going, and the 
other to his office stating that he had con¬ 
tracted malaria and so needed a week’s 
rest! He then loaded his gun, jumped into 
his car, and sped away at full speed towards 
Vishnupuram. On the way, he heard some¬ 
one frantically calling him, "Help, Evans! 
help!” He braked the car to a screeching 
hall, jumped out, and ran towards the voice. 
Just as he rounded a bend, he saw Ibbotsen 
standing with his back against a rock and 
his gun lying =5ft away on the ground. Facing 
him was the marauder! Evans noticed that 
the tiger had only one ear. He fired instant¬ 
ly. The tiger growled, spun around, and 
leapt into the bushes. 

Except for a grazed knee and hurt pride, 
Ibbotsen was not injured, and Evans led 
him to the car and related his dream. He 
listened \vith surprise to Ibbotsen’s narra¬ 
tive about the broken tip of the tiger’s tail. 
Later, at the Forest House, as Ibbotsen was 
gathering up the gintrap, it slipped and fell 
down and one of its claws broke. Ibbotsen 
was very crestfallen. 

Early next morning, news of yet another 
kill was received. Ibbotsen made up his 
mind that this was going to be the marau¬ 
der’s last Idil-and it was. 

Ibbotsen and Evans immediately set out 
with their guide and reached the spot where 
the body was lying. It had been left un¬ 
touched, confirming the beliefs that the 
marauder would soon return. So, they 
smeared cyanide powder on the neck and 
chest of the body, the spots where, they as¬ 
sumed, the tiger was most likely to make 
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the first grab. The damaged gintrap was 
also fixed and both the ‘shikaris’ then took 
their positions atop two separate machans. 

Both had their rifles cocked, and plan¬ 
ned to wait tintil the tiger picked up the kill. 
After a long wait, die tiger appeared around 
8 o’clock. He proceeded straight to the kill, 
oblivious of its ovm impending fate, grab¬ 
bed the body by the neck, and began drag¬ 
ging it away. The gintrap shut with a loud 
empty clang and immediately afterwards 
two shots rang out. The tiger growled, drop¬ 
ped the body, and bolted away into the 
darkness. 

Ibbotsen and Evans climbed down from 
theii* machans and went in pursuit, but the 


tiger had gdt away^ Juiit 1h 
ped over something too, bn!lbsl^agf& tonal, 
saw a dead tiger with a bullet hole in his 
back and froth in his mouth! There was no 
need of any further evidence to establish 
that the beast was dead. Ibbotsen placed 
the tip of the tail in position and Evans the 
ear bit. It was the maneater. He measured 
8 ft 2 inches from tip to tail. He was blind 
in one eye—which explains why it always 
side-charged. 

Although a maneater, the tiger’s body 
was laid in state for two days for people 
all round to see. 

Shiv Dhawan (14) 
India 


CROSSWORD 


Clues—Across 

1. Travelling vendor 4. Field of activity 
8. Court 9. Instructive winged insect 10. 
Recount 12. Defeated 13. White-flowered 
tree 15. Massive 18. Heavenly body with a 
shining tail 22. Thick fat 23. Go sprawling 
24. These form a cricket team 25. Com¬ 
plete 26, Assemble 27. Goes fast. 



Clues—Down 

1. Pincers 2. Give them their dues 3. 
Shrewd 5. Explorer 6. Balance 7. Lay out 
11. Part of the arm 12. Procreate 14. Not 
clear 16. Flow of water 17. Is dormant 
18. Stick together 19. A vegetable 20. Con¬ 
fer favour 21. Alcove. 

Sarojini Raman 

TEST YOUR WITS 

In the following two problems, you will 
get a chance to put your talent for logical 
deduction to test. There are no hidden 
tricks or traps. Everything is clearly silled 
out. The puzzles are not really hard, but 
they are not easy either. Here we go! 

Luck of the draw 

There were four players on our tennis 
•court the other day, but only one pair pro¬ 
duced an even game. That was when Sanjay 
and Maneesh drew with Ramesh and 
Dinesh. In the other game, Dinesh and 
Maneesh easily defeated Sanjay and 
Ramesh. And yet, oddly enou^, when 
Dinesh sprained an ankle and had to retire, 
Sanjay took on the other two sin^e-hand- 
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ed and won. H<}w would you grade die 
players in their order of shill? 

Open 

There are 3 match-boxes. In one are two 
bladlc marbles; in the second, two white; 
in the third, one white and one black. 
Origkially, each box was correctiy labelled 
with its contents, but somehow the labels 
became confused, with the result the in¬ 
formation on each box is now wrong. By 
opening just one box a fraction and pulling 
out one marble without seeing the colour 
of the other one inside, how can you correct¬ 
ly identify the contents of all three boxes? 

Sunil Kumar 


WORDS WITHIN 
WORDS 

1. A six-lettered word. The first four go 
with us when we come down and 
down! The last three stand opposite 
high. The whole word means an un¬ 
cultivated land. 

2. A seven-lettered word. The first four 
sometimes pour and pour from the sky. 
The last three go with arrows. The 
whole word represents a colourful 
phenomenon during the rains. 

3. An eight-lettered word. The first four 
make up a part of our body. The last 
four mean a few. The whole describes 
a smart-looking person. 

4. A five-lettered word. The first three 
originated with Adam. The last two in¬ 
dicate movement. The whole word is 
a nice fruit. 

5. A six-lettered word. The first three will 
make you blush. The last four will safe¬ 
guard your house. The whole word is 
die name of a well-knovm Shakes¬ 
pearean character. 

Shobha Iyer (11) 


HIDDEN COUNTRIES 

1. To meet Govind, I arrived early at die 
airport. 

2. He opened the church room and found 
an old man muttering prayers. 

3. With the discovery of the dagger, many 
mysteries were solved. 

4. Sunil opened the plug and arranged 
the wires properly. 

5. Prashant, Samir and Vishist were caught 
while cheating at the examination. 

6. Sanjiv’s eyes pained when he tried to 
look at the eclipse. 

7. Our teacher gave us hypo and told us 
to add a pinch in a test tube contain¬ 
ing acid. 

8. When Sandeep opened the can, a dark, 
small frog jumped out of it. 

Rajesh Uppal 

ANSWERS 

CROSSWORD 

Across: 1. Pedlar 4. Sphere 8. Invite 

9. Locust 10. Relate 12. Beaten 13. Elder 
15. Big 18. Comet 22. Tallow 23. Tumble 
24. Eleven 25. Entire 26.'Muster 27. Speeds. 

Down: 1. Pliers 2. Devils 3. Astute 5. Pro¬ 
ber 6. Equate 7. Extend 11, Elbow 12. Beget 
14, Dim 16. Stream 17. 17 Sleeps 18. Cohere 
19. Turnip 20. Oblige 21. Recess. 

TEST YOUR WITS 

1. Dinesh was the best player, then San- 
jay, Maneesh, and Rame.sh. You can prove 
this for yourself by giading the players by 
the following scale: Dinesh 7, Sanjay 
5, Maneesh 3, and Ramesh 1. 

2. Open the box marked BW; it must be 
wrong, because a white marble tells you the 
other is also white. Therefore, BB must con¬ 
tain BW, and inside WW must be BB. 

WORDS WITHIN WORDS 

1, Fallow 2. Rainbow 3. Handsome 

4. Mango 5. Shylock 

HIDDEN COUNTRIES 

1. India 2. Oman 3. Germany 4. Uganda 

5. Iran 6. Spain 7. China 8. Canada. 
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The Golden 


Girl of 


Gymnastics 


Y OU know who she is. You ought to 
know. You have read her name. News¬ 
papers and magazines had it flashed in 
banner headlines. You have seen her on the 
TV. You watched her perform on the bar, 
on the beam, on the ground. You watched, 
with bated breath, her somersaults, how she 
swung in space, flew from one bar to 
another. You admired her grace and poise. 
You jumped up in your seat with excite¬ 
ment. You thumped the table with delight. 
You hiirrah-ed when she scored cent per 
cent marks, time after time. You wished 
you, too, could perform incredible feats, 
such as this girl did at Montreal. 

Yes, you know who she is—Nadia 
Comaneci—the Golden Girl of Gymnastics. 
This 15-year-old girl from Romania covered 
herself with glory during the recent Mon¬ 
treal Olympic Games. Those who watched 
her perform hailed her as a wmider girl. 
They cheered her when she exhibited her 
skill. Children cluttered around her for 
autographs. Phot<^raphers shot her in ac¬ 
tion. Sports writers praised her sky-high. 
They declared that they had never before 
seen such perfection in any gymnast 

The judges studied her moves. They ex¬ 
amined her swings. They analysed.her poses. 
They scrutinised her postures. They even 
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The 'princess’ of the Montreal Olympics, Nadia Comaneci, has 
a modest collection of 60 dolls from different countries. She 
is seen here, with one of them, relaxing at her home In 
Onesti, in Romania. 


tried to pick out flaws, but they could not 
spot any. She showed the liquid movement 
of a mountain stream. She took swings and 
jumps and somersaults with the grace and 
rhythm of Tarzan. She ran aroimd with the 
smooth fluidity of waves. The judges ac¬ 
claimed her. They acknowledged her mas¬ 
tery. They gave her top honours. 

Medals came to her in bundles. She re¬ 
turned to the rostrum again and again. She 
waved her arms; she beamed happy smiles; 
she turned round once, twice, thrice, to re¬ 
ceive the applause of the audience. 

How did Nadia Comaned become the 
Golden Girl of Gymnastics? 

Nadia was bom on November 12, 1961, 
at Gheroghiu-Dej, a town in Bacau ^strict 
She was an active and vivacious diild. She 
would tumble down slows; she ambled up 
low walls; she would chase balls; she ran 
after butterflies; she would play hide and 
seek; she sldpwd around; she would race 
with other children; she fri^ed around, 
playing with pebbles or marbles; she would 
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swis^ her arms and legs; ^ whirled them 
at impossihie angles; she would walk upside 
down! 

When she was 7, she was accepted ftur 
training by Marta Karlov, a former gymnast 
herself. Marta watched Nadia. She saw 
Nadia walk on her hands. She examined 
her while Nadia swung her legs or rotated 
her torso or did a somersault, l^loy smiled 
and said, “I will train you. You have 
talent. Ma^be, one day you may become a 
champion.’ 

Nadia was happy. She would try her best. 
She would try to become a champion in 
gymnastics. 

Her training began. She learned the basic 
movements, ^e practised for hours at a 
stretch. She learnt the tricks of floor show. 
She performed somersaults. She bounced 
up and down like a rubber ball. She threw 
her legs wide apart. She pulled them in op¬ 
posite directions. 

In the beginning, she could not form a 
perfect strai^t line with her legs. She could 
not bring her seat to touch the ground. But, 
she practised with determination. Soon, she 
gained complete control over her limbs and 
body. 

Bela, another gymnastics coach, gave tips 
to Nadia. 

She picked up other acts, too. She prac¬ 
tised on asymmetric bars. She moved on 
the bars. She swung, making full circles 
with her hands, holding on to the bar. She 
flew from one bar to another. Her body 
bent like a bow. She was like a bird in 
flight. There was grace in her acts. There 
was poise in her swings. There was rhythm 
in her movements. 

She practised on the beam. She moved 
forward and backward. She jumped and 
frisked around. She made dangerous twists 
and turns. She whirled up and swung back. 
She stood upside down, while her arms 
held on to the beam, and her legs shot up, 
strai^t ahd steady. 

Months rolled by. Months of hard work. 
Nadia's body became strong and tou^. 
Her muscles became supple. Her limbs be¬ 
came resilient. Her figure became nimble 
and a^le. 


Whai she was only 8, she participated in 
‘the Juntor National Championship. Slw 
competed against other children. All of them 
were older tjhan her. She got only the 13th 
place. 

She was disheartened. She wondered 
whether she would ever become a champion 
at all. 

Karloy consoled her. She said, "Don’t 
worry, you will win. You are still too yotmg. 
Practise hard and with more sincerity. And 
you will surely become the champion.” 

Next year, she entered the competition 
again. And this time she won the champion- 
shipl 

Success inspired her; it boosted her con¬ 
fidence. She began wondering whether she 
could one day become a world champion. 
“You will,” Karloy assured her. 

Nadia took part in more competitions. In 
Bulgaria, in 1971, she got the first place on 
the beam and on the asymmetric bar. In 
1973, she went to the German Democratic 
Republic. She won the first place in the all¬ 
round gymnastic competition, in asymmet¬ 
ric bars and in jumps. In 1975, she won the 
ALL GYMNASTIC TROPHY, sponsored by 
a London newspaper. 

It was in Norway, in 1975, that Nadia 
hit the headlines. Sne won four titles. She 
was acclaimed the best all-rounder. Her 
performances on the asymmetric bars were 
hailed as the best. Her movement on the 
beam was adjudged perfect. Her jumps were 
immaculate. She stood second in the floor 
exercises. 

This year she came to Montreal. She be¬ 
came the star attraction. She kept the audi¬ 
ence spellbound. She performed impossible 
feats on the bars and on the beam. She 
stunned thfe audience with her acts. 

The judges had no doubts. They crowned 
her as the champion. They gave her FULL 
marks in five different events—something 
that had never happened before. Ferf^ticm 
was once considered impossible in gymnas¬ 
tics. But Nadia disproved it. She created 
history when she was only 14. 

R.K. Murth/ 
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VICTOR TRUMPER : 

A Prince Among Batsmen 


T he morning of July 24,1902 was murky. 

Rain had fallen the night before, and 
the destiny of a Test match between Eng¬ 
land and Australia depended on how the 
pitch would play. The wicket after lunch 
was expected to turn ‘sticky’ under the in¬ 
fluence of a strong sun, and the English 
captain Archie MacLaren, winning the toss, 
had no hesitation in putting Australia to 
bat. Archie, however, had some reservations 



about his decision, and these centred 
around Australia's master batsman, Victor 
Trumper. So, he called his bowlers together 
—Lockwood, Jackson, Fred Tate, Rhodes, 
and Len Braund—and ordered them to 
“keep Victor quiet, whatever you do." 

Trumper was a genius, never to be chain¬ 
ed. In the second over, a six sailed over the 
ground to land on the practice pitch and, 
within minutes, length bowling became a 
vanity, field-placing a farce, Trumper leapt 
out yards and drove to the fence, lay back 
to cut the short bowling and hook the ris¬ 
ing balls. Old Trafford was set agog with 
a string of strokes that had the spectators 
rubbing their eyes in disbelief. At lunch 
Australia reached 173 for 1, and Trumper 
had made 104 in even time, becoming the 
first ever cricketer to reach a century be¬ 
fore lunch on the first morning of a Test. 
Australia won narrowly by 3 runs and, 
though there were other heroes, Victor’s 
contribution had been vital. 

This then was the Trumper magic. Those 
who saw him play even once were unani¬ 
mous in their belief that there never was a 
more graceful batsman. He represented the 
Royalty in batsmanship, so to say. He was a 
Prince among batsmen. In his heyday, he 
was assuredly the most popular cricketer 
alive, and it is doubtful if any player of any 
time commanded such widespread and 
utterly faithful backing. 

Bom in Sydney on November 2, 1877, 
Victor Thomas Trumper was never coach¬ 
ed, When, at the age of 20, he played for 
New South Wales against the Englishmen, 
Ranjitsinghji was moved to write &us: “The 
confidence widi which Trumper played the 
bowling makes me firmly believe that he 
will be a very great batsman, and at no very 
distant date. Indeed, I have seen few begin¬ 
ners play the ball so well, and show the 
same excellent style.’’ This after he had 
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scored only S and 0 in the two innings- 
prophecy, indeedl 

When the 1899 team to England was 
selected, Trumpei} was left out, but he 
forced his way in on the strength of a strong 
public outcry, although on half-wage basis. 
Before the tour ended, Trumper was getting 
his full dues! Of his princely 135 not out in 
195 minutes in the Lord’s Test, WISDEN 
wrote that ‘Nothing could have been better.’ 

It was on his next visit to England, in 
1902, that Trumper played his immortal 
Old TraflFord innings. At Sheffield, on a hor¬ 
rible wicket, Trumper, with audacious bat¬ 
ting, put the English bowling to the sword 
in an innings of 63 out of 80 in just 50 
minutes and, in what was a very wet season, 
achieved the very remarkable over-all 
figures of 2,570 runs at 48.49, easily heading 
the English batting averages. 

Trumper’s masterpiece, however, was 
reserved for another occasion, which came 
in the first Test of the 1903-04 series at 
Sydney. Australia made 285 to which Eng¬ 
land replied with 460. Facing a 292-run 
deficit, the Aussies were in a precarious posi¬ 
tion when Victor went in. When no one else 
could counter Wilfred Rhodes’s left-arm 
spin, Victor was at ease, and when the in¬ 
nings ended at 484, he had remained not 
out with a marmoreal 185 in 230 minutes 
with 25 fours—the first 100 taking him just 
94 minutes. It was a flawless display, and 
few better innings have been played in all 
cricket history. 

The only thing that can be said against 
Trumper’s batsmanship is its inconsistency. 
Only once was he consistently prolific, 
against South Africa in 1910-11: 27, 159, 
214 not out (Ills highest Test innings), 28, 
7, 87, 31 and 71 not out, a total of 661 runs 
at 94.42. His form otherwise in the matter 
of nms was very uneven, but as Sir Neville 
Cardus puts it, “the extraordinary point 
about his batting is that whether he was 
scoring prolifically or scoring few runs at 
all, his play remained the same, thoroughly 
lovely to look at, absolutely untroubled.” 
After three successive ducks against England 
in 1907-08, he came up with a splendid 166 
in 4 hours when runs were badly needed. 


Trumper’s was a technique in excelsis, and 
it was said that he had six strokes for every 
ball. He was always a forcing batsman, 
though on occasions he could defend nobly. 
On a thoroughly bad pitch against Victoria, 
he once scored 101 out of 139 in 57 minutes 
and on another occasion, again against 
Victoria, he hit 119 out of 150 in 101 min¬ 
utes on a Melbourne ‘sticky dog’. He once 
despatched the opening ball from a New 
Zealand fast bowler ri^t out of the ground 
and in a club game scored 50 in 5i minutes 
off 10 balls! 

Statistics reveal little about the sponta¬ 
neous charm and luxuriant masterfulness of 
Victor Trumper. In first-class games, he 
made 16,939 runs at 44.57; scoring through¬ 
out at 55 an hour. In 48 Tests, he hit 3,164 
runs at 39.06 with 8 hundreds (one-;time 
world record), but good as these figures are, 
they could have been a lot better had he 
shown even a little interest in his personal 
statistics. 

Even after a lapse of many decades, the 
name of Trumper brings to mind batsman¬ 
ship at its melodious best. Old timers aver 
that in point of ornamental stroke-play, 
charm, elegance, beauty, and finesse, he was 
peerless. The game of cricket added to its 
lustre every time Victor Trumper went out 
to bat. 

Mahiyar D. Morawalla 
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• in(Mddle 
/» of tibe 4& century B.C., inMacc^oniai 

wit|Si^g.'i;!Ven' as 
te >boyj'^l^‘ 'Wai^‘ Md And' vidventn^ous/ <ilits 
Mine boy;was ’t^>‘becdfhe an'emperor 
and be ‘ceilled>^^j|IexiEtnder the Great ' 

He was’^IMved to be a descendairt 
Heracles,< the son of Zeus, ruler of the an¬ 
cient Greek gods. And, on his mother’s 
side, his ancestor was the great warrior, 
Achilles. His mother always used to tell him, 
"RemttnbOr, Alexander, you are bom to be 
a king, and you will need all the nobility 
and sldlls -fit for a king when you take your 
father’s place.” 

From his childhood, Alexander was in¬ 
fused with a spirit of adventure. His father 
was a strong and brave warrior. During his 
reign, he conquered many neighbouring 
Greek States. He became the head of the 
League of States. Little Alexander had even 
higher ambitions. He wanted to make 
greater conquests and go for glorious wars. 

He was headstrong and clever for his age. 
Even as a young lad, he was a good horse¬ 
man. He could not only ride well, as is ex¬ 
pected of every nobleman, but he could 
understand his horses and persuade them to 
do as he wanted. He was not afraid of them 
and could control them more easily than 
many experienced riders. 

One day, when Alexander was only 15, a 
horse trader came to the court of Philip. 
Instead of bringing many horses, he had 
only one with him. “This magnificent animal 
is only fit for a king, your majesty,” he said. 
“He can only bring victory to you.” 

“We shall try him out,” rephed King Phi¬ 
lip. Followed by a group of nobles, he went 
to a nearby plain to test the stallion’s paces. 
One of the king’s grooms tried to mount the 
horse. But the horse shied and started nerv¬ 
ously, throwing his hooves high in the air. 

; Many other grooms also tried, but they all 
had to give up. The trader stood by and 
watched with an amused look on his face. 

“How much do you want for this excep¬ 
tional horse?” the long asked him. 

“Only 13 talents, your majesty,” he 
replied. 

On hearing such an exorbitant price, the 
grooms started laughing. The king ordered 


the hnrke iand ^ dtder'to fae'sent mwayi: ' 
> ^topl” cried^ Alhxxndeii^iwho wd4 also iii 
the royal “How ban you‘^lef stK^ a 
wcBMlerfuF hoCse go away? Nobckfy here has 
the cdurage to iide him.’’ ‘ ^ 

The kinjg was shocks to hesar his son 
speak thus and he chaiieiiged him to ride 
the horse. “That I surely t^in,” said Alex¬ 
ander-most confidently. . i 

: “And if you fail?” urged the king. 

“If I fail, ! will pay the 13 talents my¬ 
self,” replied Alexander! He had wateb^ 
the hojse carefully when the others were 
trying him out. He had observed that the 
horse was afraid of his own shadow. He 
shied whenever he saw his shadow. 

So, Alexander gently reached for the bri¬ 
dle and turned the horse around, with his 
head facing the sun. This way, he could not 
see his shadow and he calm^ down. Then 
Alexander began to pet him and whispered, 
“You are fit for any king.” He went on talk¬ 
ing gently to him and slowly climbed onto 
his back. The king and his courtiers watch¬ 
ed aghast as he galloped away. 

Alexander had never ridden a better 
horse. He could feel his strong muscles 
move under him, and both the horse and 
the rider were equally bold and stubborn. 
“Together, we will conquer the world,” 
Alexander bent forward and whispered into 
the horse’s ear! With a touch from his hand, 
the horse slowed down to a canter and they 
retmned to the crowd which greeted them 
with admiration. 

One of the noblemen was so thrilled that 
he paid the horse trader his 13 talents and 
presented the horse to young Alexander. 
The king was so proud of him that he said, 
“Macedonia is too small for you. You will 
have to find a kingdom, worthy of you.” 

Alexander was very proud of his new pos¬ 
session, He called him ‘Bucephalus’ or Ox 
Head, because it had a brand on one side 
shaped like an ox head. From then on, Bu¬ 
cephalus took Alexander through all battles. 
His victorious campaigns in Arabia and 
against the two great Greek powers, Athens 
and Thebes, were fought together.. At that 
time, Alexander was only 18. 

King Philip was assassinated two years 
later, and Alexander became king. Birt he 
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was Qoet ctMitented witlt Ms hdag/iom iot 
long, Ilie small Gredc States revested 
against tiieir new ruler, but Alexander socwi 
suj^pressed them. In two months, he was the 
hcttd of the League of Creek States. He was 
chosen to lead an army against Persia. 

Since Uimi, Alexander never rested. Add¬ 
ing larger armies to his own, he crossed tifw 
river Danube and started on a 10-year 
journey of war aiMl conquest They went 
farther and fardier, away from their own 
country. Many soldiers wished to return 
home. But not Alexander. The spirit of ad¬ 
venture had captured him. 

Alexander dm Great became the richest 
ruler in the world. Smne even thought of him 
as a god, inspiring them to go on and on. 
But Alexander had only two real compan¬ 
ions whom he loved and trusted—one was 
his best friend, Hephaestion, and the other 
Bucephalus, the great horse, who never let 
him down. He braved all eiimies, even die 


gteat Indiaa war dl^ilianls, whic^ tm%d 
most horses..: 

It was dnihm one of the. ldoo% fights 
with, elephants Bncephalus was wmm- 
ed. Though Alexander lost many men in 
the batde, he was not so upset about them 
as he was for his horse. Bucephalus was 
25 years old now and no Irniger very strong, 
thou^ in spirits he was forever young. He 
could not withstand the serious injury ami 
did not live longer. Alexander mourned for 
him as for a friend. Bucephalus got a state 
funeral and as Alexander wanted Ms people 
to remember his horse always, he founded 
a city near where Bucephalus last fou^t, 
and named it Bucephala. 

Al^ander also died two years later. His 
memory lived, in the minds of the people, 
in history, and in books. And die memrn^ 
of Bucephalus lived with him. 

AiMka Shankar 


A NAVAL EXPERIENCE 


i^'^IJAYGIRI” was on her way for a 
Y special mission—to capture the enemy 
submarine “GHANZI”. I was the second 
officer, though an engineer. 

Soon after we started, the undemater 
television showed that the “Ghanzi” was 
nearing us. The moment alarm bells began 
to ring, there was a commotion in the snip. 
I went down the hold and watched the 
sailors launch the missiles and torpedoes. 

After we had sent most of the missiles 
and torpedoes, the news came that all of 
them had Mt the sub. The enemy, too, tri¬ 
ed their best to hit our sMp, but their aim 
was too bad, so only two of their torpedoes 
hit our ship. One chipped off a small part 
of the hull, but the omer one damaged our 
propeller. Now, we were just floating on the 
water. So I went down along with pther en¬ 
gineers to see what we could do. 

Undfer the water we saw that the diip 
could be mended, but one of the blades of 
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the propeller and its high-powered battery 
had been destroyed. We all came up feeling 
helpless, when the electrical engineer had 
a plan; he said he could convert all the 
ship’s power supply for the propeller! That 
would mean no fight at night, except in the 
captain’s and navigator’s room. 

Now my job was over, as I had nothing 
to do with electrical engineering. All this 
time, we had completely forgotten about 
the submarine which had now disappeared. 

After an hour, our ship started, but sailed 
very slowly. After two days of slow sailing, 
we reached the nearest harbour. 

Still we did not know whether the “Gha¬ 
nzi” was sunk or not. 

After a month, a fisherman found a page 
from the diary of the sub’s navigator. This 
proved that our mission had suceeded. 

Mitya K, Ghose 
India 
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OONQRATUI^ATIONS I 


T he xesults of ^the Shanbir s Inter¬ 
national Children’s Ccnnpetition, held in 
1975, have been announced. The top award 
has gone to the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic for the first tinre^ Ehcie Didschuneit (14 
years) will receive the Pl^SIDENT OF 
INDIA’S GOLD MEDAL for the best 
painting. Earlier, she had won the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Gold Medal in the competitions 
held in 1969, 1971, and 1973. Her painting 
‘HARBOUR’ has now brought her the much 
coveted glory. 

Australia has, for the fourth time, won 
the top award in written work—the VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF INDIA’S GOLD MEDAL 
—through Stephen Gerard Crittendon (12) 
for his entry titled ‘THE KOKODA TRAIL’. 
This prize had earlier gone to Australia in 
1956, 1959, and 1973. 

Seventeen countries have the distinction 
of their children winning the next best 
award - the JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
GOLD MEDAL. They are: 

PAINTING: Argentina: Maria Silvia Li- 
zundia (rd), Australia: Andrea Higgs (13), 
Bangladesh: Abutaher Khandoker (10), Cze¬ 
choslovakia: Milos Kacirek (11), the G.D.R.: 
Herald Burghhardt (10), Hungary: Iren Be- 
rencsi (14), India: Arjumand Bano (12), Ka- 
nak Tewari (15) and Pampa Paul (10), Japan: 
Mayu Hayama (7), the Republic of Korea: 
Tae-Ik Chueng (10), Kuwait: Wadha Hilal 
Badi (13), Malaysia: Voon Chii Vern (14), 
Philippines: Ma Victoria D. Publico (14), 
Poland: Eva Medrzecka (7) and Krystyna 
Sulkowska (14), Singapore: Wong Chien 
Chien (12), Sri Lanka: H.W.N. Kumaree 
Ekanayaka (11), and the U.S.S.R.; Sveta 
, Valujeva (8) and Mazina Dorohina (9). 

WRITTEN WORK: India: Sanjay Seth 
(14), and New Zealand: Brian Dawson (10). 

A total of 721 children from 71 countries 
have won prizes in the 1975 Competition. 
Of these 6^ are for painting, and the re¬ 
maining 66 go for literary entries. Besides 
the 24 gold medals, 383 prizes and 314 
silver iriedals have been awarded. 

Out^de India (123 priaes), the maximum 
number prizes have gone to Japan, where 
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55 children win prizes, which include one 
Nehru Award. Japan had'held tibis tap place 
year after year, except in the immediate 
previous competition, in which Poland won 
43 prizes as against Japan’s 39. With 34 
prizes, hicluding 2 Nehru Awards, Poland 
now takes the third place after the G.D.R., 
which has 35 prizes including, besides the 
President’s Gold Medal, one Nehru Award. 
The other countries which have won a large 
number of prizes are Malaysia—31 (one 
Nehru Award), the USSR—23 (2 Nehru 
Awards), Argentina—23 (one Nehru Award), 
Hungary-18 (one Nehru Award), and Sri 
Lanka—18 (one Nehru Award). 

SOME HIGHLIGHTS 

Argentina’s Carlos Enrique Labarthe (12) 
has won a prize for the 10th year in succes¬ 
sion. Nine-year-old Patricia Marta Borgog- 
lio Urcola, daughter of a former prizewin¬ 
ner, gets a prize for the fifth consecutive 
year. Hebe Maria Lopez Merlimo (15) had 
earlier won prizes in 1969, 1971 (Nehru 
Award), 1972, 1973, and 1974. 

Nehru Award winner Andrea Higgs (13) 
of Australia had the same distinction in 
1971. 

Supriyo Malaker Shubho (12) of Bangla¬ 
desh is a 3 times winner—in 1972, 1973 
(Nehm Award), and 1974. 

The Republic of Korea’s Tae-Ik Chueng 
(10), winner of a Nehru Award, was a prize¬ 
winner in 1973 and 1974. 

Zofia Prus (13) of Poland had earlier won 
4 prizes in 3 consecutive years. In the 1974 
Competition, his painting and written work 
were both prizewinners. 

One of 4 Nehru Award winners from 
India, Sanjay Seth (14), had won prizes in 
the 1973 and 1974 Competitions. 

Sisters Sudha Reddy (9) and Padma Red¬ 
dy (12) of India have consistently won 
prizes since 1968. 

All of them will receive their prizes at a 
functimi in New Delhi on November 14— 
CHILDREN’S DAY! 

The Shankar’s International Children's 
Competition, now being sponsored by the 
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Jawab^lal Nehfu' |M«H}cirlaI Fiui^ o(^{^ 

ted 2t yeiffs vi)it3»* tiie 1^715 Cooijpetitkm. 'Hav% YOtJ ewr\pMi<t^ted in Ccm 
First organised in 1949 under the au^ices petition? The RUySS appetuing ^Isew^e 
of the "SHANKAR'S WEEKLY,” it has in this issue wffl help pu take 
since then grown in pq^ularity. In the 19?5 year’s Competiha% '!l%6''las|'c^ is 
Competition, over 1^,000 cnW^ Were re- mcmth away. C^IOD LPt^i ' 


OWE STORMY MBHT 


I T WAS a bitter storm raging outside, and 
I was alone at home. 

In normal circumstances someone would 
have been there with me. For, our house 
is situated on the outskirts of the town, and 
the nearest neighbour is at least half-a-mile 
away. However, things were not quite nor¬ 
mal that day. 

My father, a shikar enthusiast, had gone 
with friends to a jungle about 40 miles away. 
That morning we got word that he had 
been wounded by a tiger. He was lying in a 
hut at the edge of the jimgle. 

Within minutes of hearing the news, my 
mother had left for that place. She had 
wanted to take me along, but someone had 
to remain at home to receive her brother in 
case he pame; he was driving all the way 
from Delhi just to see her. 

Before she left, my mother had told me 
at least a dozen times not to open the door 
to strangers. And normally I never would 
have. 

The day had dragged on and the night 
had appeared never-ending. Especially 
after the storm broke. The wind howled 
eerily. Flashes of lightning sweeped the 
sky, and the thunder was deafening. 

Chills ran dovra my spine. I just could 
not sleep. Again and again I checked to see 
if all the windows and doors had been bolt¬ 
ed properly. 

Then, towards midnight, I heard a gentle 
knock on the door. I ran to open it, think¬ 
ing that it could be my uncle. Along Ae way, 
however, I remembered my mother’s warn¬ 
ing. I c^ed out, "Who’s there?” 

The voice of an old man asnwered me. 
"Open up, son,’* he said, "it is 6riipl to 
let anyone stay out on a night like this. 1 
am just a poor *sjflJhu.’ I’ll do you no harm.” 


And, indeed, it would have been cruel 
to let him remain outside. I opened ; me 
door and, as he stepped in, I heard the clock 
in the hallway strike twelve times. In the 
stillness of the room, it reverberated all 
around. 

The old sadhu stretched out his hand 
and, touching me on the head, said, "May 
the Lord who sees everytlung look after 
you and all those who are precious to you.” 

He then set up his bundle at one comer 
of the room and promptjly hud himself 
down on the floor to sleep. I went to my 
room and fell asleep. 

In the rnoming, when I awoke, I found 
that the front door was unbolted. There was 
no sign of the sadhu. He had probably 
left while I was sleeping. 

Late in the afternoon my mother return¬ 
ed, From her face I could see that every¬ 
thing was all right. 

She told me all that she had been through 
the night before. 

"When I reached the hut, I found that 
your father was in a bad shape. He was 
sinking. I took him to the nearest hospital 
and the doctors there did their best. But 
towards nightfall, we gave up hope. It was 
now up to your father to stir his \^1 to live. 
No one could help him. Then, suddenly,, 
life seemed to surge throu^ him. In a min¬ 
ute, we could see the blood come into his 
face and his breathing become more relax¬ 
ed. It was like a miracle. And I remember 
exactly when it happend.” 

I knew, I knew exactly what she was go¬ 
ing to say even before she had said it. 

"_for the clock stmck twelve times.” 

¥fsw^lt(t Das 
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COMPETITION RULES 1976 


Chlldreif ail over the world can participate in 
Shankar'e International Children's Competition 1976. 

Only children below 16,1, e., thopi bom on or aftdr 
January 1,.1fi61, can participate In the Competition. 

Each entry should be accompanied by a certificate 
from the parent/guardian or teacher that it is the 
original and unaided work of the competitor during 
1976. 

Each entry should carry the following details. These 
must be written in BLOCK LETTERS and In ENGLISH, 
on the bacK of the painting or at the end of the 
written work, as the case may be: 

1) Full name of the competitor 
ii) Full address 
lii) Date of birth 

iv) Nationality 

v) Whether boy or girl 

vi) Subject/Title of the entry 

Entries which do not carry these details will not be 
considered. 

Entries by more than one competitor can be sent 
together. 

Entries should be addressed to: 

Shankar's international Children's Competition 
Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg -v 

New Delhi 110002 

.India 

Entries should reach the above address on or before 
December 31, 1976. Competitors from countries 
other than India are advised to despatch their entries 
well in advance to allow sufficient time for transit by 
surface mail. 

Entries will NOT be returned. 
intings/Onmiogs 

Paintings or drawings may be done In any media, 
•xoept black lead pencil. 

P* J*** PainUng or drawing should NOT be 
LESS than 30 cm X 40 cm {12' x 16'). 


11. A competitor may submit upto 6 entries. They mud 
be sent unmounted. 

12. Paintings gr drawings may be on any subject th{ 
competitor has seen or is interested in. 


COMBINED WORK WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 


Written Work 

13. Only entries In ENGLISH will be considered. 

14. A competitor may submit upto 6 entries. 

15. Entries may be in the form of essays, short storlei 
poems, plays, descriptive writings, etc. 

16. The written work may be on any subject the com 
petitor has seen or is interested in. 

Priies 

17. The award of prizes will be decided by the organiser 
of the Competition with the help of a panel of Judget 

18. The painting or drawing adjudged the best will b 
awarded the President of India's Gold Medal. Th 
Vice-President of India's Gold Medal will be give 
for the best written work. The next 22 best entrie 
will receive the Nehru Memorial Gold Medals. Beside 
the above, more than 400 Prizes and about 400 Silvs 
Medals will be awarded. 

19. No competitor will be awarded more than 2 prizes. 

20. The copyright of all entries will rest with the Shankar* 
international Children's Competition. 

21. Among paintings, all those which win prizes oth< 
than Sliver Medals, and among written entries, a 
those awarded prizes and a few winning Silver Medal 
will be published in "Shankar's Children's Art Numb< 
Volume 28" Some selected entries will also b 
published in the "Children's World", a month 
nsagazine dedicated to the children of the world. 

22. All competitors can get "Shankar’s Children’s A 
Number Volume 28" at 'half-price. Any competiti 
can reserve a copy by sending In a written requei 

NOTE: Voi. 26 is expected to be ready by October 1977 
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An Englishman Rewarded... 


I T was a moonlit ni^t. The sky was dot¬ 
ted all over with twinkling stars. Jahan 
Ara Begum, the eldest and favourite 
daughter of Emperor Shahjehan, stepped 
out on the terrace to watch the fireworks 
going on from a colony of houses not far 
away from the palace. Ihe princess’s love¬ 
ly face went a^ow every time a sparkling 
‘star,’ ‘comet’ or ‘meteor’ shot up skywards. 
The maids in attendance were thrilled and 
their joyous exclamations rent the air. 

Unaware by any of them or even the 
princess, one of the sparklers had landed on 



the flowing silken veil of Jahan Ara. When 
she saw it ablaze, she was dazed for a 
moment and then she fainted. The 
maids gave a shriek, which brought 
the palace attendants from all sides. The 
fire nad by then spread and it was with 
great difficulty that they put it out >vith 
the help of sand. 

When the panic had died down and the 
princess was carried to her chambers, it 
was noticed that her beautiful face had 
burns all over and she was in great pain. 
The royal physicians, who rushed to the 
palace, soofihed her with their balms. How¬ 
ever, they could do nothing for the scars 
that were left on her lovely race. The prin¬ 
cess was dismayed. So was the emperor. 
He sent for each one of the renowned phy¬ 
sicians in his land. They tried all the 


medicmes they could diink of, but the scai^ 
would just not disappear. In desperaticaa, 
Shahjehan announced a reward to anyone 
who could find a remedy. But it appeared 
no one knew of a sure cure. 

One day, an old courtier came to the 
grieving emperor and said, “Your Majesty, 
I have heard that some white people from 
a distant coimtry have come and settled 
down in Surat. And amon^t them is a 
doctor who knows the cure for bums. Why 
do we not send for him?” 

The emperor at once agreed. A messen¬ 
ger was quickly despatched to Surat. 
When he reached there and sought out the 
doctor and conveyed to him the emperor s 
request, the doctor, an Englishman named 
Gabriel Boughton, readily agreed to go 
with him to A^a. However, as he was not 
used to such long journeys on horseback, 
it took them several days before they 
reached Agra. 

On his arrival at the palace, Boughton 
was ushered into the presence of the prin¬ 
cess and he immediately set about the 
treatment. To everyone’s joy, she was 
completely cured in a fortnight’s time. All 
the scars disappeared and Jahan Ara had 
regained her lovely looks. 

Shahjehan was surprised at the healing 
powers of the English doctor. He ordered 
festivities everywhere to celebrate the prin¬ 


cess’s recovery. At the celebration in the 
palace, the emperor invited his misters, 
courtiers and other noblemen. There Shah¬ 
jehan asked Boulton what reward he 
would accept. 

The Englishman could have asked for 
any amount of riches—pearls, gems, dia¬ 
monds, gold, anything. But he did not want 
any of mem. His thoughts went back to 
his country—England. He wanted some¬ 
thing for his motherland. 

Respectfully, he said, “Your Majesty, I 
only seek your permission for the (East 
India) Company to trade with India and to 
set up factories in Bengal.” 

The emperor issued a ‘firman,’ and Dr. 
Boughton soon departed with the royal 
orders. In Bengal, he cured the wife of 
Sultan Shuja, the Governor of the Moghul 
province, of her malady, and thus became 
his friend. 

In course of time, the first English fac¬ 
tory came up at Hooghly in Bengal. This 
attracted more Englishmen to India, and 
more factories were set up. From traders, 
they turned soldiers, and later became 
rulers, as history would tell you. 

Dr. Boughton died not long after he had 
earned the friendship of Emperor Shahje¬ 
han. It was he who truly laid the founda¬ 
tions of another empire which the English 
ruled for two hundred years. 


' ' '' 

...and an Englishman Avenged 


T his happened two years before^ the 
English rulers were asked to ‘quit 
India’! 

It was the afternoon of March 13, 1940. 
A 60-year-old Englishman started from his 
home in Kensington House, London, with 
these parting words to his wife: “I shall be 
back in time for tea.” But he did not. He 
had died of a bullet wound before that. 

• 
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He was Sir Michael O'Dwyer, He drove 
to Caxton Hall where the Asia Society had 
organised a lecture on Afghanistan. Lord 
Zetland chaired the meeting. The lecture 
was over; the chairman had given his con¬ 
cluding remarks. The person to pro^se 
the vote of thanks had just risen on ms feet. 
The clock showed 4.30 p.m. 

A turbaned, well-built Indian among the 

CBILDBEN’s WORIJ) 



audience started ftowatds the dais. There 
yfas some comnu^bn^ but he pushed aside 
everyone. He had a revolver in his hand. 
He fired a shots in the air, then 
aimed at Sir Michael and pulled the 
tTigger«-onoe. Lord Zetland rushed to 
O'Ehvyer s Iwlp. But it was too late. He 
had died instantly. 

Who was the turbaned Indian? 

1 What was his name? 

Why did he kill Sir Michael? 

Listen to Udham Sin^, who was facing 
a magistrate a few days later: “I am not 
U^am Singh. My name is Ram Moham¬ 
med Sin^ Azad. I killed him because 
he was my enemy. He deserved it. I do 
not mind dying for this. One should die 


young. 1 know I am dying tor my coun¬ 
try." 

He bore no personal grudge against the 




Bhagat Singh had vindicated the honour of 
their mothm*land, Udham Sin^ had only 
avenged the humiliation of his country. 
When he was a boy, he had witnessed the 
massacre at JalUanwal^ Baj^ where Gene¬ 
ral Dyer and his soldiers kufed hundreds of 
Indians. He was carrying out the orders of 




Sir Michael O’Dwyer, die then Goveraar 
of Punjab. 

Udham Singh was bom at Sunam on De- 
cembCT 26, 1898. His parents had died 
while he was young, ana he was brought 
up in an orphanage in Amritsar. He had 
his early education there and had opportu¬ 
nities to come in contact with some of the 
Indian revolutionaries. Later, he went to 
America and took part in the Ghadar move¬ 
ment to gain support for India’s stmggle 
for freedom. On his return to India, he set 
up a shop in Amritsar, which had a sign¬ 
board: RAM MOHAMMED SINGH 
AZAD. 

When he subsequently went to London 
to study engineering, he carried a promi¬ 
nent entry in his diary—the address of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. Udham Singh marked 
his time for 21 years to avenge die Jallian- 
walah Bagh massacre. 


On A]^ 21, 1940, he was charged with 
the murder of Sir Michael. He toM the 
court that he did not mind any punish¬ 
ment: “Ten, twenty, or fifty years—or even 
death.” The Old Bailey passed the death 
sentence. The same court had, 31 years 
earlier, passed a similar sentence of death 
on another Indian patriot, Madan Lai 
Dhingra. Udham Singh was executed in the 
Pentonville Jail, London, on June 12. He 
was 42 at that time. His ashes were brought 
back home after 34 years—in 1974. 

This noble son of India, who upheld his 
country’s self-respect, stood for the entire 
nation. That is why he had adopted a new 
name: RAM for Hindus, MOHAMMED 
for Muslims, SINGH for Sikhs, and AZAD 
for the freedom of the country. He was a 
true martyr. 

Pranav Khullar (14) 
India 


HEAVEN 


I T was way past his bedtime, yet Shibbu 
could not sleep. He lay awake in bed 
and waited for his mother. He hoped that 
after she finished her chores, she would tell 
him a story. 

“Tell me a story, ma,” he said, as soon 
as she entered the room and lay beside 
him. 

“Story? Which story? Every night I tell 
you a story, Shibbu. I think I nave exhaust¬ 
ed all that I know.” 

“Just one more, ma,” Shibbu insisted. 

She smiled, and once again complied 
with his wish. 

“On the snow-covered peaks of the Hi¬ 
malayas is Heaven. And there sits a Yogi, 
Lord Siva, in meditation.” 


“How can he sit in the snow?” question¬ 
ed Shibbu. 

"A Yogi can do so easily,” replied his 
mother. 

"He must be well covered, then,” he re¬ 
marked. 

“No, he had not even a sheet of cloth to 
cover him,” said his mother. 

“And what is meditation?” Shibbu 
queried. 

“It is a beautiful experience. You just 
close your eyes and think of God—till 
you actually see Him,” his moiJier tried to 
explain. 

The idea of meditation haunted Shibbu. 
He wanted to try it out. As soon as his 
mother fell asleep, he got out of his bed 
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and mt.Qn thet coW flo(» arossdegged, as if 
in meditation. When she awoke, she was 
surprised to find like that and in deep 
concentration. And his body was cold! 

“Shibbul” she almost screamed. “Medita¬ 
tion is only for grown-ups, not for seven- 
year-olds. ’ 

She led him to his bed and covered him 
with a warm quilt, and went back to sleep. 


But early morning, she once again found 
him sitting on the floor and meditating. 
This time, she literally ordered him to go 
and sleep. 

This little ‘Yogi’ later grew up to become 
a great leader. He was none else than 
‘Netaji’ Subhas Chandra Bose, who fou^t 
against the British for India's independ¬ 
ence. 

Kedarn«th Komal 





“Learning to Live Tosrethei^*’ 


1 WAS thrilled when my father told me 
one day in late Septanber that I was 
selected to be one among the lucky four 
from Kerala to go to Delhi to take part in 
the National Learn to Live Together Camp 
being organized by the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare in October. 

I had heard so much about Delhi that I 
felt I could hardly wait till October. 

Every year, the Council has been holding 
these camps to bring together children from 
various parts of India. I was full of joy that 
I could go to Delhi and see for myself this 
great capital city of ours. 

The three others selected from Kerala 
were Krishna Chandran, Elizabeth, and 
Narayanan. While Krishna Chandran, 
aspiring to be a talented musician, possess¬ 
ed a golden voice, Narayanan s gifts lay in 
his ma^c hand which worked wonders on 
the viwin. Elizabeth is a talented dancer, 
while I like singing and dancing. 

We started on our happy journey from 
Trivandrum by train. We were thrilled by 
the scenic grandeur of the Western Ghats 
as we passed from Shencottah to Tamil- 
nadu. The vastness and variety of Mother 
India unfolded before us as we passed from 
one State to another on our journey to 
Delhi: Kerala, Tamilnadu, Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, and finally Delhi! 

The Kerala team was the first to reach 
Delhi. We were warmly received by the re¬ 
presentatives of the Council and taken to 
their office. After the 3-day journey, we 
were all very tired and needed a good, 
clean bath and a long sleep! The Council 
provided us with all that we needed. 

That evening we had a twilight stroll into 
the crowded streets of Delhi. When we re- 
huned to the Coimcil, we found that the 
teams from other States had also started 
arriving. 

The camp was in the sprawling Gandhi 
Darshan grounds. The plan of iiving to¬ 
gether’ was so drawn up that one member 


from each State would be living with chil¬ 
dren from other States in eaoi room. I 
shared a room with girls from Orissa, Mani¬ 
pur, Assam, Andhra Pradesh, and Delhi, 
How deli^tful it was to live with my 
sisters from all comers of India! We talked 
about a hundred little things and felt warm¬ 
ly towards each other. We taught each 
other son^, and simple words of our langu¬ 
ages. Only two or three of my room-mates 
knew En^sh, and I was myself not very 
good at Hindi. Yet, somehow or other, we 
managed to get our ideas across, using our 
limited language-abilities and supplementing 
them with gestures! 

Altogether, we were 68 children re¬ 
presenting a dozen States and Union Terri¬ 
tories. Bhangra dances from Punjab, 
Bharata Natyam from Tamilnadu, and 
Manipuri dances from Manipur were some 
of the interesting items that we saw at the 
camp. We presented programmes from 
Kerala on two days. 

During our 10-day stay in Delhi, we 
visited many places of historical and cul¬ 
tural importance. We also went to the SOS 
village near Delhi where children from vari¬ 
ous countries live together. I was among 
the lucky few campers who were able to go 
to Agra and see the Taj Mahal built by Em¬ 
peror Shahjehan. 

At long last, the day of parting came. We 
were sad to leave our newlymade friends. 
But we were also happy at the thought of 
rushing back to our homes, to reel off our 
joyous experience to our waiting parents, 
friends, and relatives. They all asked me 
what I had brought back with me. I said: 
“A bunch of happy thoughts.” Thoughts 
about my friends speaking other languages, 
wearing different kinds of dresses, singing 
songs of different tunes, and dancing 
strange new st^s which I do not know! Yet, 
I remember with joy and pride that all of 
us lived for ten days together, spefdjng the 
same language of love and uhaerstancffiig. 

M. Durga Devi 

India 
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J anuary 12 , 1 ^ was not an ordinary 
day at Fort Benton railway station, a 
picturesque town in Montana, U.S.A. An 
old d(^ named Shep stood between the 
rails waiting fear the 10.17 train to arrive. 
As the train approached, the passengers on 
the platfcnxn exrocted him to jump to safe¬ 
ty. The dog did jump, but a second too 
late. Shep’s long wait was over. 

He had begun his wait in Au^t 1936. 
One day, a coflBn containing the body of a 
shepherd arrived at the railway station. 
There was only one mourner to see the 
shepherd’s body off. But behind the coffin 
trotted a big shaggy collie. As the coffin 
was carried into the train, the dog whined 
and tried to follow. 

“Sorry, old fellow,” said the station mas¬ 
ter. “This is one time you cannot go with 
him.” 

The train whistled and puffed away. The 
sheep dog stood on the track looking at the 
train. Then he lay down beside the track. 
That night he slept under a bench on the 
station platform, to await his master’s 
return. 

i This -was the beginning of the patient 
wait, which continued for five-and-a-half 
years. In the beginning, nobody noticed 
him. Rain or shine, the dog trotted out to 
meet Fort Benton’s four trains every day. 
He eyed the few passengers as they got 
down from the train, sniffed at the luggage 
van’s doors, mutely questioned every passer¬ 
by. Then he would stand quietly watching 
the train until it disappeared from sight. He 
expected his master to come back some day. 

The people working at the station soon 
found out that he responded to the name 
SHEP. Generally he remained aloof. He 
did not want anyone to distract him from 
his task—waiting for his master’s arrival. In 
the evening, he would eat the meat crumbs 
left' by station-master Tony Schanche near 
his burrow. Later in the night, the dog 
would trot alone to a nearby stream for a 
drink. 

But, you know, even dogs cannot stand 
utter loneliness for long. One night, during 
a thunderstorm, the dog crouched at the 
door of the yard master, Pat MeSweeny. 
Pat opened the door and let him in. And 
when the bitter Montana winter set in, Pat 
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found him a warm place in the storeroom 
and arranged a bed of blankets for him. 

Months passed and news of Shep s pa¬ 
tient watch reached far beyond the station. 
Newspai>ers published the story. Dozens of 
dog lovers sent him cash gifts for food. One 
Christmas, a woman from England sent a 
big meat cake for him! Many people, espe- 
ci^ly shepherds, offered to take him. The 
dog, whose loyalty had become a legend, 
appeared in Ripley’s 'Believe It or Not.’ 
Flocks of tourists came to see the dog wait¬ 
ing for his master. All this did not affect 
Shep. His purpose in life remained un¬ 
changed. His master would turn up some 
day, and Shep would be there to meet him. 
But there came a day when Shep could no 
longer jump out of his quarters and trot 
along the tracks. Instead, he walked slow¬ 
ly. His hearing and sight had begun to fail. 
On some days, when the bitter winter stif¬ 
fened his ageing legs, he would only l>e able 
to limp. On Januarv 12, 1942 he could not 
jmnp in time, and the long vigil was over. 

The dog chose to die ‘while on duty’ and 
not in bed. Railwaymen were grieved to 
see him dead. They selected a site for the 
big dog’s grave at the top of a hill overlook¬ 
ing the station. Tony Schanche made a cof¬ 
fin and the local boy scouts volunteered to 
be the pallbearers. Schools were closed 
that day. The people from the town, the 
farmers and shepherds from miles beyond, 
attended his funeral, which was rightly held 
at the railway station, his place of duty. 

The priest from the church read George 
Grahm Vest’s ‘Eulogy on the Dog’: “The 
one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfishi world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves un¬ 
grateful or treacherous, is his dog.” Then 
to the sound of bugle calls, Shep’s coffin 
was lowered into the frozen earth and the 
service ended. 

But Shep’s story was only a beginning. 
After the burial, the citizens of the town 
erected a profile of Shep atop the hill. Be¬ 
low it they spelt out SHEP in whitewashed 
stones. The monument was illuminated at 
night by a spotlight. As the trains stopped 
and left Fort Benton station, the guard and 
porters would tell the curious people the 
story of Shep’s long devotion. 


Sometime later, a guard published die 
story of Shiep in die form of a booklet and 
sold it at the bookstall. Soon, all the 
copies were sold, leaving a profit of $200. 
He wanted to give the money to a worth¬ 
while cause. It was the Christmas of 1946. 
The guard called at the school for deaf and 
blind at the nearby town of Great Falls. He 
enquired what the hundred odd children 
studying there needed most. 

“Something that says ‘we love you,’ ” said 
superintendent Glenn Harris. “Toys, sweets, 
skates, which authorities cannot buy for us,” 

So Shep played Santa Claus that year and 
‘Gifts from Shep’ were distributed among 
the blind and deaf children. “Shep gave us 
the best Christmas we have ever had,” said 
Glenn. 

In the years that followed, Shep’s story 
has inspired a host of other contributions, 
some 50,000 dollars, and the amount is still 
mowing. Some dog lovers even provided 
for Shep in their wills. Through these gifts, 
which are put in the ‘Shep Fund,’ the school 
has started a programme of extra care, a 
complete new treatment of love and secur¬ 
ity for its deaf and blind children. A large 
.share of gifts are now being converted into 
scholarships for further studies. Shep’s un¬ 
selfishness and loyalty has helped them a 
lot. 

G. y. Joshi 


ME 

My granny calls me Priti 

My aunty calls me Riti 

My mother calls me lazy 

My sister calls me crazy 

My father calls me ‘crudy’ 

My brother calls me greedy 

My neighbour calls me beauty 

My uncle calls me cutey 

My friends call me haughty 

My teacher calls me naughty 

There you are! Meet Priti the alloy. 

P. Priti (11) 
India 
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Hari 


and 


the Ghost 


H ari and Nandan were thick friends. 

They lived in a village called Sullan- 
pur. Hari was 12 and went to school. Nan- 
dan was also of the same age, but he did 
not attend school, as he had to help his 
father in the fields. 

The two boys spent a lot of time together 
—especially after Nandan came home from 
the fields at dusk. Their favourite pastime 
was telling each other ghost stories! Nandan 
would have at least one new story to tell 
everyday—something which he learnt from 
the other children who also worked in the 
fields. Hari did not lag behind either, as he 
would have gathered an equally interesting 
tale from his schoolmates. Whenever Hari 
mentioned ghosts at home, his mother, Par- 
vati, would tell him that there are really no 
ghosts. However, Hari liked to join his 
friend, Nandan, in believing in ghosts. 

It was winter. Hari had vacation and was 
enjoying his days of leisure. He was excit¬ 
ed, too, over the forthcoming visit of his 
cousin, Ramu. The day he was to arrive, 
Hari started early in tne morning for the 
railway station, which was about four miles 
away from die village. When he reached 
there just before noon, he found that the 
train was running late. So, he decided to 
wait. It was evening when the train finally 
arrived. And to Hari’s peat disappoint¬ 
ment, Ramu was not on the train. 

Hari was perturbed, especially because 
he would now have to waflc back home all 
alone. He looked around for a companion 
to walk with him to the village, but there 


was no one. The sun had already set, and 
soon it would be dark. 

Hari started walking briskly. The road 
from the station was fairly broad, but it 
would soon become a narrow path as it 
neared the fields and he had to cross them 
to reach his village. Hadn’t Nandan told 
him that the fields harboured Aosts, who 
usuallv came out when it got dark? 

A shiver ran down his spine as he came 
to the end of the narrow path and was 
about to enter the fields. He picked up a 
stick from the roadside and mustered some 
courage. Now, he could protect himself. All 
the same, he started running, taking care not 
to fall down the narrow ridge that separat¬ 
ed one field from the other. He ran and ran 
till he felt exhausted, and changed to a 
slow walk again to catch his breath. 

It was pitch dark now and he could just 
make out the way in front. The stillness 
aroimd him was broken only by the cries of 
insects and die chirps of birds delayed on 
their flights home. Hari felt almost certain 
that he would meet a ghost. Every now 
and then, he cast glances all around to 
make sure. 

Suddenly, he saw something small in size 
approaching him. Wasn’t it a dog? It look¬ 
ed like one from a distance. But, he remem¬ 
bered then that ghosts sometimes appeared 
in disguise as they could take various forms. 
And no one could hurt them. 

As the form neared him, Hari threw his 
stick at it. It gave one yelp and ran away. 
So, it was only a dog, after all! He heaved 
a sigh of relief, picked up the stick, and 
walked on. He felt braver now. 

A cold breeze was blowing. When it pass¬ 
ed through the leaves of the trees, it made 
all kinds of queer noises. 

‘Whee . ee. ee.’went 

the wind. 

Hari felt frightened again. He moved 
forward cautiously. A little further on, he 
began doubting whether he hadn’t seen 
something moving in the field. Yes, the sha¬ 
dowy figure crept nearer and nearer. It also 
swayed as it moved. No doubt, it was a 
ghost! 

Hari couldn’t decide whether to stand 
there or run. In the end, he hid behind a 
bush. He held his breath as the figure 
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passed by tbe busk Haxi duew his slide at 
it Then, he ran away as as he could, 
and did not stop untu he r^bched home. 

He was tremoling as he knocked at the 
door. "Open the door, guide!” he shouted. 
"Open the door, mother!’ 

Parvati opened the door at once. She had 
been extremely worried when Hari did not 
return even by evening. And it was get¬ 
ting dark. So, she was glad to see him back 
safe. 




V. 


“W^at took you so i(a^ Hari? she asked 
anxiously. "And whera is Eamu?” It was 
then that she saw Hsui s face and how 
breathless he was. "What is the matter, 
Hari? You're trembling and panting. What 
has happened?” 

"Oh, mother!” Hari replied, taking a deep 
breath. “You just cannot imagine what has 
happened to me. The train was late and 
Ramu had not come. I had to come back 
all alone, so I picked up a stick to defend 
myself. And I was passing through the 
fields when...when... 

When?” prompted Parvati. 

... .when I saw a ghost. If I had not 
away, I would have been dead.” 
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Parvati lattglhed and said, ''Ghost? Son, 

there are no ghosts. It must have been a 
** 

man. 

Hari was really angry. "How can you say 
that, mother?” he criw. "I saw the ghost 
with my own eyes.” 

After dinner, Hari ran to the house of 
his friend. “Nandan, Nandanl Open the 
door,” he shouted, as he knocked at the 
door. 

Nandan was sitting near the fire, foment¬ 
ing his leg. It was swollen. With diflaciJty, 
he got up and opened the door. He was glad 
to see his friend. 

"You’ll never believe what happened to 
me,” said Hari and Nandan together. 

“I had an encounter with a ghost,” said 
Hari. 

“So <hd I,” said Nandan. “It was a big 
fight. I’m lucky to have escaped with only 
a swollen leg.” 


"Oh, I escaped quite easily,” boasted 
Hari. “The ghost realised that I was not 
scared of it. Why, I actually chased it 
away. But, tell me, what ham>ened to you?” 

“I was coming home late from the fields,” 
Nandan said. “1 had a load of sugarcane on 
my head. It was dark and I could barely 
see outlines when, suddenly, I saw a bush 
move. I knew at once that it was a ghost 
hiding behind it. I called out to the 
and told it that I was not scared. Th^n 
we had a fight. I threw stones at it and it 
threw a stick at me.” 

“A stick?” asked Hari. 

“Yes, a stick,” replied Nandan. “I have it 
with me. Look, here it is.” 

“That is the stick I threw!” exclaimed 
Hari. 

“So, you were the ghost!” said Nandan. 

"So, you were the ghost!” said Hari. 

And they both burst out laughing. 


Cookery, Not for Me! 


I CAME back home from school one 
afternoon and found a note stuck on 
the door. It was from my mother and 
meant for me. It seemed she had to go out 
on some urgent errand and had left the 
house keys with our neighbour. 

I fetched the keys and entered the house. 
Finding that my mother had forgotten to 
keep my lunch on the dining table, I 
thought I would better prepare something 
for myself instead of waiting for her. 

Having decided upon bread and eggs, I 
searched for the ingredients. First, I got 
two eggs and broke them. The first one I 
emptied onto my trousers and the second 
onto the floor. I am an absent-minded fel¬ 
low, and so had forgotten to get Hold of a 
vessel into which I could empty the eggs. 
I consoled myself that I comd manage 
with bread and potatoes, as there were no 
more eggs left in the house. 

I put two slices of bread on a pan to 
toast, as our toaster was in its primary sta¬ 
ges of repair. As I waited, I began read¬ 
ing a story-book. I also went on applying 
oil to the bread. After about 10 minutes, I 
discovered that I had not even lit the stove. 


No wonder, the bread did not get cooked 
at all. Immediately I lit the gas and placed 
the pan on the stove again. I was in the 
middle of a gripping chapter in the book 
and was so immersed in it that for about 
10 minutes I kept reading, when I sud¬ 
denly smelt something burning. I saw the 
burning bread. I quickly cooked the other 
side or the slices. Next, I took the pota¬ 
toes to be boiled. I put them in a vessel 
and forgot to add water. The result was 
very sickening. Finally, I took the results 
of my experiments with cookery to the 
dining table. 

I happened to throw a glance at the side¬ 
board and froze! For, there lay three vessels. 
I opened the first one and saw richly cook¬ 
ed curry. The next vessel contains rice, 
and the third one had thick curd. Well, I 
realised that I had to finish the stuff 1 had 
prepared, as well as the meal kept by my 
mother, to escape what mi^t turn out to 
be piercing questions from my mother. 

That moment I took a vow, neverT:o ex¬ 
periment with cookery. 

Tllak Srinivasan (11) 

India 
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FATHER 

OF 

FRENCH 

FABLES 

J EAN DE LA FONTAINE, a French¬ 
man, was one of most famous writers of 
fables or animal stories in the world. 

He was bom at Chateau-Thierry in 1621. 
His father was a well-to-do deputy ranger, 
and Jean was his eldest child. He studied 
at Rheims and Paris. In 1647, he married 
a young girl of 16 and entered the govern¬ 
ment service. His marriage was not a suc¬ 
cess. It is said that Madame Fontaine read 
too many novels, and neglected her house. 
After 10 years, they were separated. 

La Fontaine was over 30 years of age 
before he began to write, and even then he 
did not at once discover himself as a fable- 
writer. After the fashion of the age in 
which he lived, he first wrote epigrams and 
ballads. 

In 1668, the first collection of his ‘Fab¬ 
les’ was published; and in the following 
year appeared his ‘Tales’ in verse. He also 
wrote a romance and several plays. He 
was elected to the French Academy. He 
died in 1695, at the age of 74, in great 
honour. 

Thou^ they were published 300 years 
ago. La Fontaine’s fables have not lost 
their freshness, popularity, and appeal to 
children the world over. Like Aesop’s 
Fables and the ‘Panchatantra’ tales, they 
are a golden treasure of animal stories, 
which children read with great gusto. 

La Fontaine’s fables are about human 
beings. His animals are not real animals. 
They are animals with human minds. Each 
fable is a picture of human life, and is strik¬ 
ing for its easy grace. The fables are little 
masterpieces themselves. 



You can gather something of the charm 
and jolly good humour of La Fontaine’s 
writing from the following translation of 
one of his fables: 

The Jay in the Feather of the Peacock 
A peacock moulted: soon a jay was 

seen. 

Bedeck’d with Argus tail of gold and 

green 

Hi^ strutting, with elated crest. 

As much a peacock as the rest. 

His trick was recognized and brueted. 
His person jeer’d at, hiss’d and hooted. 
The peacock gentry fiodced together. 
And pluck’d the fool of every feather. 
Nay more, when back he sneak’d to 

join his race. 
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They shut their pcutals in his face. 
There is another sort of jay. 

The number of its legs the same, 
Which makes of borrowed plumes 

display. 

And plagiaiy is its name 

But nusnl the tribe I’ll not o£Fend; 

’Tis not my work their ways to mend. 

The fable of a jackdaw in peacock’s 
plumes occurs in other collections of fables 
as well. This fable has given birth to the 
well-known phrase, ‘borrowed plumes’. La 
Fontaine has told the story with charm and 
grace. ^ At the end, he pokes fim at the ‘pla¬ 
giarist,’ that is one who takes and uses an¬ 
other person’s thoughts and writings as his 
own. 

La Fontaine’s fable itself, is based on 
Aesop’s fable, ‘Borrowed Plumes,’ which is 
somewhat differently told. It will be fun 
comparing the two fables. Here is Aesop’s 
version; 

Borrowed Plumes 

Intending to set up a king over the 
birds, Zeus (king of gods) appointed a 
day for them all to appear before him, 
when he would choose the most hand¬ 
some to reign over them. They all 
went to a river bank and proceeded to 
do their toilet. A jackdaw, realising 
how plain he was, went about collec¬ 
ting the feathers which the others 
moulted (shed) and fastened them all 
over his body so that he was the gay¬ 
est of them all. On the fixed day, mey 
paraded in front of Zeus. Of course 
the jackdaw in his motley (many- 
coloured) plumage was there, too. Zeus 
was just going to award the throne to 
him because of his striking appearance 
when the other birds indignantly 
plucked off his finery, each one taking 
' the feathers that belonged to it. So, he 
was stripped bare and changed back 
into a jackdawl 

The best of the lot is La Fontaine’s The 
Four Friends.’ 

A rat, a raven, a tortoise, and a 
gazelle, were once upon a time the 
greatest friends imadnable. Their hap¬ 
py friendship first began in a home 
which was unknown to any human 


^ing. However, there is no place safe 
from mankind, be it in the densest 
woods, beneath the deepest river, or on 
the highest peaks where eagles perch. 
One day, the m-aceful gazelle was dis- 
^rting herself when, by ill-ludk, a 
barking hound (that ferocious servant 
of ferocious man) found her trail and 
followed the scent. The gazelle ran 
on and on. 

At meal-time, the rat addressed his 
friends: “How is it that we are only 
three today? Is Miss Gazelle so fickle 
that she has forgotten us?” The tor¬ 
toise said, “Now, if I were a bird, like 
the raven, I would at once take flight 
and learn what accident has befallen 
our fleet-footed sister and where. My 
dear rat, it is shameful to doubt her 
affection for us.” Whereupon the 
raven flew off and from a distance 
caught sight of tlie unfortunate ga¬ 
zelle. He could recognize her face all 
tangled up in a snare and suffering 
agonies. So, back he flew and gave the 
alarm. 

The three friends, on hearing the sad 
news, took counsel and deliberated. 
Two voted to hurry to the spot where 
the poor gazelle was lying. "Our 
friend with the shell,” said the raven, 
“might very well remain here to keep 
watch over the house; when would 
such a slow creeper reach the spot? 
Why, the gazelle would be dead by 
then.” So, without further discussion, 
the other two flew to the assistance of 
the gazelle. But the tortoise was also 
set on going. Lamenting his inability 
to walk fast and cursing his fate for 
having made him carry his house on 
his back, he trudged on behind the 
others. 

Rongemail (that was die rat’s name) 
cut the snare. Wasn’t it fortunate? 
But just then the huntsman came 
along. “Who has set loose my gazelle?” 
he cried. Rongemail quicUy scur¬ 
ried into a hole in the ground; the 
raven flew up into a tree and the 
gazelle ran off into the woodbs. The 
huntsman, now very angry and seeing 
no trace of his prey, caught sight of 
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the tortoise and forgot his anger. 
*Why,’ he asked himself, lose courage 
because my snare has not worked 
time? Here is some thing for my sup¬ 
per.’ And so saying, he put the tor¬ 
toise into his bag. 

The poor tortoise woiJd have met 
his fate had not the raven tpld the 
gazelle, who came out from her hid¬ 
ing place, pretending to be lame. The 
man, eager for the chase, threw his 
bag to one side, and Rongemail imme¬ 
diately opened it as he had open¬ 
ed the snare, thus depriving the hunts¬ 
man of a supper or his friend, the 
tortoise. 

This is a story of true friendship. It con¬ 
trasts with Aesop’s story of feigning 
friendship: 

A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed 
Two friends were travelling together 


when a bear suddenly appeared. One 
of them climbed up a tree in time and 
remained there nklden. The othmr, 
seeing that he would be caught in a 
moment, lay down on the ground and 
pretended to be dead. When the bear 
put its muzzle to him and smelt him 
all over, he held his breath—for it is 
said that a bear will not toudi any¬ 
thing dead. After he had gone away, 
the odier man came down from ms 
tree and asked his friend what the 
bear had whispered in his ear. “It told 
me,’’ he repued, “not to travel in 
future with friends who do not stand 
by one in peril.” Moral: Genuine 
mends are proved by adversity. 

La Fontaine’s fable is not provided with 
a ‘moral,’ but the lesson is implicit in the 
narrative itself. 

/?. L Khanna 


Quess the Moral I 


C AN you ^ess the moral in each one 
of the following fables? 

1. The ass widi a sore foot 

Once a lame ass, walking along a coun¬ 
try road, met a hun^ won, to whom he 
said, “Pity me, friend, I have run a thorn 
into my foot, and am in ffeat pain.” 

“Dear mel” replied me wolf. “You 
quite distress me, and I feel it is only right 
mat I put you out of your misery.” 

Thereupon, he leapt upon the ass and 
tore him to pieces. 

2. The ostrich and its critics 

A reindeer, seeing an ostrich run, said, 
‘That ostrich does not seem to be able to 
run very fast, but I expect when he opens 
his wings, he can fly very swiftly.’ 

A httle later, an eagle saw the ostrich, 
and said to himself, ‘The ostrich cannot fly, 
I have no doubt he can run very well.’ 

3. The woman and her maids 

A farmer’s wife was in the habit of wak¬ 


ing her maids every morning at about 
4 o’clock, just after he cock had crowed. 
But the ^Is did not like to rise so early 
and, thinMng that if the cock did not crow, 
their misress herself would not wake, they 
killed the bird. The mistress now constant¬ 
ly made a mistake as to die time and, more 
often than not, called the girls soon 
after midnight, so that they were worse off 
than before. 

4. The little tree that was crooked 

In a certain wood, all the trees were fine 
and tall and straight, except one little sap¬ 
ling that was very crooked and did not 
seem to grow very fast. The other trees 
used to taunt and tell it that it would 
very soon be chopped down. 

One day, that owner of the wood, who 
was building a house, sent his men to chop 
down all the trees that would be suitable 
for making doors and windows and floors. 
The men came and chopped down all Ae 
trees, except the little tree. 

Indrani Banerjee 
India 
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THE INCONSTANT MOON 

(A Tale from The Mahabharata Retold by Rupa Gupta) 


T here was once a king named Daksha. 

He had many daughters. The great 
king had dijfficulty in finding suitable hus¬ 
bands for all his daughters, so he married 
off twenty-seven of them to the Moon god, 
Chandra. He thought that as Chandra was 
both noble and handsome, he would make 
an ideal bridegroom. 

From the day he was married, Chandra 
fell in love with Rohini, the most beautiful 
of the twenty-seven sisters. He would talk 
and laugh with her the whole day and neg¬ 
lect the others. He would spend days to¬ 
gether in Rohini’s company and almost 


forget the very existence of his other 
wives 1 

Infuriated by this constant neglect, the 
twenty-six sisters went to their father and 
complained about their husband to him. 
Daksha pacified them by saying that he 
would talk to Chandra and ask him to mve 
all his wives equal attention. So, he called 
his son-in-law and said, “You are handsome 
and brave and have all the virtues I wanted 
in my son-in-law; that is why I gave twenty- 
seven of my daughters to you in marriage. 
But you are behaving rather foolishly by 
bestowing all your attention on one. By 




sini^jiig out Rohini for your favour, you are 
not only being unwise; you are causing a lot 
of unhappiness, too.” 

Chanda was ashamed of his behaviour. 
He tried to follow his father-in-law's advice 
for a few days, but before long he was once 
again engrossed in his favourite wife and, 
indifiFerent towards the others. So, once 
again, they all went to their father in tears. 
Daksha sent for Chandra and rebuked him a 
little more harehly this time and warned 
him that he would have to suffer dire con¬ 
sequences ff he continued to neglect his 
twenty-six wives at the cost of one. 

Chandra begged to be forgiven for his 
foolishness and promised never to repeat 
his mistake. He went back to his wives full 
of good resolutions. He was now equally 
considerate to all his twenty-seven wives. 
They were quite overwhelmed bv the kind¬ 
ness and affection he showed all of them. 
So, for quite some time, there was peace 
and harmony in his household. But this 
ideal situation did not last long. Chandra 
gradually began to spend more and more 
time with Rohini. Soon, he was spending 
aU his time in her company. So, once more, 
the frustrated and neglected wives took 
their grievance to Daksha. 

The CTeat Daksha was furious at this re¬ 
peated breach of promise by Chandra, and 
nis wrath was terrible. He invoked a curse 
on Chandra, as a result of which he was 
afflicted by a dread disease. From that day, 
Chandra began to lose his glow. He be¬ 
came pale and weak and, as days passed, 
his light grew so dim that he was barely 
visible. 

The people on earth were dismayed when 
they saw their beloved moon thus wasting 
away. 

The deities looked on helplessly. At last, 
they got together and went to the meat 
Daksha. “As a result of your curse on Cman- 
dra, there is utter chaos and confusion in 
the world. You are the creator of the living 
world, oh Dakshal How can you bear to see 
your own creation.being thus destroyed by 
your curse?” The deities implored Daksha 
to have mercy on Chandra and to restore 
peace and order in the world. 

Daksha once again called Chandra. The 
sight of Chandra, weak and emaciated and 
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almost a shadow of his foim^ self, 
Daksha with remmrse. “In my an^r, I have 
punished you too severely. Tnou^ it is not 
possible to take back tibe curse entire]^, half 
of my curse will wash away if you go and 
take a bath in that pond,” he said, pointing 
towards a pond on earth. "From now on, 
you will suffer for fifteen days each month. 
You will find your glory di^nishing each 
day, till you lose all your light; dien, from 
the fifteenth day for the rest of the fortni^t, 
you will gradually regain your full splen¬ 
dour. The pond in which you bathe will be 
called Prabhas and become a place of pil¬ 
grimage. I hope you have learnt yOm lesson 
and will never repeat your mistsuce.” 

As soon as Chandra took a dip in Prabhas, 
he was rejuvenated, and he got back his 
wonderful glow. Never again did he neg¬ 
lect any of his twenty-seven wives. So, he 
lived happily ever after with his twenty- 
seven wives twinkling merrily around him. 


A Rare Escape 

T ’LL come directly to the point. I had 
-k not done my science homework. I was 
flying kites the whole evening and had 
realized that I had not done the homework 
when I reached school. Now the teacher 
was about to start collecting our copies. I 
even dreaded to think of what would hap¬ 
pen. Perhaps, if luck favoured me, I 
would get away with some slaps only. Per¬ 
haps I would be sent down to the prin¬ 
cipal’s office. Perhaps.Oh! forget it! 

The second boy's book had been collected. 
I was the seventh boy in the line. The 
teacher moved along slowly and came to 
me. “Homework?” she asked. “Miss, I’m 
sorry. I have not done it.” The silence 
that hung in the air was heavy. Then she 
stared at me. “What’s your excuse?” “Miss, 
I was flying kites the whole evening and 

completely forgot.” “Hmm.aah...well, 

complete it for the next lesson.” Yiliat a re¬ 
lief! “Th. .Thank you Miss,” I stammered. 
I sat down abruptly and looked at the 
blank open in my book where my home¬ 
work was to have been. I had learnt my 
lesson and would nev^ forget again. 

tnm 
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A POTFUL 
OF WISHES 


I N a small village, there once lived a very 
poor man. He was so poor that he had 
to beg for his living. Everyone in the vil¬ 
lage took pity on him and gave him what¬ 
ever food was left over. 

One day, a woman gave him an earthen 
pot full of barley meal. The man could not 
believe his eyes. He thanked her profuse¬ 
ly, for it was like a feast to him. He decid¬ 
ed to eat it after sunset, when the weather 
was a little cooler. So he hung the pot on 
a peg beside his mattress and lay down, 
staring at it. Very soon, he fell into a 
daydream. 

He dreamt that there was a severe famine 
in the village. All the crops had been des¬ 
troyed. Many people were starving. If he 
kept the pot of barley meal, he could sell it, 
for at least a hundred rupees. 

‘And what'll I do with the hundred 
rupees?’ the old man thought. ‘I would, of 
course, buy two goats which would mve me 
milk everyday. Then I would sell the milk 
and thus make more money. And with all 
that money, I would buy a cow. The milk 
from the cow would fetch me even more 
money. Soon, I would multiply my stock of 
a,nimals with more cows and buffaloes and 
even mares for breeding horses.’ 

The poor man’s day-dreaming did not end 
there. He dreamt mat his horses were so 
good that the Raja himself filled his royal 
stables with them. And he could visualize 
the beautiful animals with their gleaming 
coats, prancing in the fields before him. 

Ere long, he would become the richest 
man in the village. With all the gold and 
money he had, he would build himself a 
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palatial house, with fountains dancing in all 
the nooks and comers. He would become 
so famous that a nobleman from a nei^- 
bouring village would offer his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. She would be the most 
beautiful girl he would have seen and they 
would get married. 

They would have an adorable son, whom 
he would name Chandan. He would be the 
apple of his eve. He dreamt that one day, 
as he sat on the verandah reading a book, 
he saw little Chandan running out of the 
house towards the fountains. His wife was 
also sitting nearby. He asked her to go after 

(An Indian Folk Tale R 


little Chandan, lest he fell into one of tine 
fountains. But she did not pay any heed to 
his warning. This angered nto and, in his 
anger, he ihrew his book at his wife and hit 
her again and again. 

But, alasl The poor man was only day¬ 
dreaming. And in beating up the vrae, he 
was only hitting the eaimen pot, whidh 
broke to bits and all the barley med fell to 
the ground. 

And so, not only did he remain a poor 
man, but he lost a good meal which he had 
planned to have after sunset. 

old by Alaka Shankar) 


KAZMI’S SHOES 


H undreds of years ago, in a .small 
kingdom by the sea, lived a weaver 
named Kazmi. Almost everyone in the 
kingdom knew him, not because his weav¬ 
ing was famous, but because his shoes 
were! 


His shoes were not beautiful, expensive, 
or new, as you may think; they were dirty, 
ugly and old! In fact, they were so old 
that little of the original leather was Irft 
And what once was a fine pair of brown 
shoes was now a patched imitation of 




various shades of brown! But Kazmi found 
the shoes so comfortable dial he refused to 
wear any other pair. 

There came a day when even strangers, 
when they saw his shoes, would say, “Oh, 
so you are Kazmi.” His shoes had became 
that famous! 

Poor Kazmi, although he loved his shoes, 
felt that the time had come for him to get 
rid of them. So, one day, he took his old 
pair of shoes, wrapped tnem up in a piece 
of cloth, tied them up, and threw them 
into the sea. “Farewell!” he cried, as he 
flung them. It was going to be a new life 
for him without his famous shoes, or so 
Kazmi thought as he went back home. 

The shoes, in the meantime, hadn’t tra¬ 
velled far before they were caught by a 
fisherman s line and hauled up. The fisher¬ 
man had been very excited when he felt 
the tug. But he was quite angry when he 
found Kazini’s shoes instead of a big fish. 
“Ciuse Kazmi’s shoes!” he said, as he flung 
them as far away as he possibly could. 

The shoes went flying into the air, crash¬ 
ed througji the window of a mansion and 
knocked down a huge perfume bottle. The 
bottle was smashed to bits and the per- 
bime spilt on the floor. 

Now the owner of the mansion was a 
merchant, who had brought the perfume 
from another land. He had thought that 
he would get a good price for it as it was 
a rare perfume. He was, naturally, furious 
when he found the bottle broken and the 
perfume spilt on the floor, and saw a pair 
of wet .shoes lying close to it. 

“Whose shoes are these?” roared the 
merchant. 

“Why, Kazmi’s, of course!” replied his 
servants. 

The merchant took the shoes to the 
court and filed a complaint against Kazmi. 
Poor Kazmi was called for, and fined 10 
silver coins. 

Kazmi took his shoes back home, sad¬ 
dened that they could have got him into 
trouble. 


‘This time, I will burn them,’ said Kazmi 
to himself. He put his shoes on a window 
sill so that he could bum them when they 
dried. 

A crow saw the shoes and picked them 
up with his beak, thinking that it was food. 
But the wet shoes were too heavy for him 
and he just dropped them and flew away. 

The shoes, however, did not fall to the 
ground. Instead, they fell on a potter! He 
was carrying a basketful of lovely earthen¬ 
ware to the village fair. And many of them 
broke to pieces when the shoes fell on 
them. The potter recognized the shoes and 
took them to the court. 

Again Kazmi was called and this time 
the magistrate fined him 30 silver coins to 
teach him a lesson. 

Poor Kazmi. He now, started hating his 
shoes. ‘Who could have thought that these 
shoes would be so ungratefm? If it had 
been anyone else’s, they would have been 
thrown long ago,’ grumbled Kazmi. ‘Tliis 
time I’ll bury them and that will really be 
the end of them.’ 

Kazmi took his shoes and buried them 
in a graveyard. Unfortunately, for him, 
the keeper there saw the freshly turned up 
mud, investigated, and found the pair of 
shoes. 

‘Disre.spect to the dead!’ he cried, and 
took the shoes to the court. 

The magistrate was furious to find 
Kazmi’s shoes turning up at the court 
again. He scolded Kazmi and now fined 
him 80 silver coins. And poor Kazmi had 
to borrow money to pay his fine. 

The sight of the shoes infuriated Kazmi. 
He was extremely vexed and cursed his 
shoes. 

‘Fire, water, burial, nothing can get rid 
of you! This time I’ll lock you in my cup¬ 
board. Let’s see how you get out!’ shouted 
Kazmi. He put his shoes in one comer of 
the cupboard and locked it. 

No one saw the shoes after that. Who 
knows if they still lie there! 


(An Indian Fcdk Tale Retold by ViswaJIta Das) 
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\^EALTH does not bring wit. And 
greed will only kill it! Once upon a 
time, a Nikan merchant, called Li Fu, and 
a Nanai hunter, called Aktanka,—two very 
different men—lived by the Amur river. 

Aktanka fished and hunted. He worked 
hard, but he was poor. Li Fu was absolute¬ 
ly useless. He could neither lay an arrow 
to his bow, or tell a jay from a grouse, and 
had never caught a fish nor even seen a 
fishing net. He spent his days sitting in his 
shop, buying and selling and counting his 
money. He was very rich. He took all of 
Aktanka’s furs in exchange for cereals and 
flour. 


Li Fu was mean and greedy. He always 
cheated Aktanka. He kept a big ledger in 
which he wrote down what he gave to Ak¬ 
tanka and everything that was brought to 
him. Aktanka could not read or write and 
could never work out how much he owed 
Li Fu. 


Once Li Fu took away Aktanka’s fishing 
nets to pay his dues. 

That set Aktanka thinking. He thought 
and thought, then made a snare out of elk 
tendons, and tied a bow on a forest path 


used by a wild boar to go to the river for a 
drink. The boar was killed, so Aktanka got 
some meat. 

He started cooking it, but Li Fu smelt it 
and hurried to Aktanka’s place. 

“Aktanka, when will you pay your 
dues?” 

So Aktanka gave him the meat. But Li 
Fu wanted more. He took away the bow 
and snare. 

“Now, Master Li Fu,” cried Ainka, Ak¬ 
tanka’s wife, “what shall we do? We can¬ 
not get meat or prey without a snare. We 
shall have no hides...” 

“Don’t fret, Ainka,” Aktanka calmed her. 
“We’ll think of something.” 

He thought and thought again. Then he 
took a yew branch, made a small bow, and 
went into the taiga. 

His eyes were sharp, his hand was firm, 
so he got a bird with every arrow and 
brought them home. Ainka plucked the 
birds and put them on a spit to roast. 

But Li Fu smelt them roasting and came 
running. “Pay your dues!” he shouted. 
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And pinqe Ak|^a coiild npt p^y his 
dues, he ^vc hiin^4ie rppst Bh4s; Li 
took the little bow and arrows as well. 

That night Aktanka could not sleep. He 
smoked up nearly all his tobacco, thinking 
hard. 

In the morning he told his wife, “Please, 
Ainka, fetch some resin.” 

Aktanka then took the bowl of melted 
resin and climbed a rock next to which 
there was a tall pine tree. 

He climbed to the top of the pine and 
looked around. He saw some birds in the 
air. He climbed down, smearing all the 
branches and the tree trunk with resin. 
Then he went home to bed. 

In the morning he woke his wife. “Well, 
Ainka, go and get our catch.” 

Ainka went to the tree. It was covered 
with birds. The birds had flown there at 
night to roost and had got stuck to the 
branches and, though they fluttered their 
wings madly, they were stuck. Ainka gath¬ 
ered the birds and carried them home. 

Li Fu was asleep and was counting his 
profits in his dream. But he smelt the roast¬ 
ing birds and ran to Aktankas house with 
his thick ledger. “How dare you cook these 
birds? You owe them to mel” 

“I can’t pay my debt,” said Aktanka, “for 
I have nothing, master." 

“Give me your nets,” Li Fu roared. 

“I caught them without a net,” said Ak¬ 
tanka. “If you smear a tree with resin, the 
birds will sit on the branches and get 
stuck. Then you have only to take them 
with your hands!” 

The greedy merchant hurried home and 
ordered his wife to collect resin from the 
wood. His wife brought home a whole 
barrelful. He and his wife dragged the 
barrel up the hill with difficulty. 

Li Fu filled a copper basin with resin 
and climbed up the tree. But he was stu¬ 
pid, and he smeared the resin on the trunk 
and branches on his way up, and smeared 
it thick because be thou^t he’d catch 
more birds that way. 

By the time he got to the top, the whole 
tree had been covered. 


. When JA Fu tried to climb down, he was 
in trouble. The tree was sticky, and ffie 
further down he got, the stickier! 

Soon his anns, legs, and embroidered 
coat were all studc on the tree completely. 

“Can’t you see Tm stuck?” he shouted 
to his wife. “Chop the tree dovra. The 
birds will sit on it any way.” 

His wife picked up the axe and started 
chopping. Splinters flew in all directions. 

“Hurry up,” shouted Li Fu. “Look at 
those geese coming!” 

Soon the tree fell, and as it hit the 
ground, it fell on Li Fu and killed him, 
and one bou A hit his wife and knocked 
her into the barrel. 

Aktanka went to Li Fu’s home and took 
back his nets and snare, and bows and 
arrows. 

And no one ever tried to cheat him 
again. 

(A Russian Folk Tate) 


THE BRIDGE 

I WAS built in 1754. The water was 
much cleaner then. Now the water is 
full of oil, washing up water, paper, sticks, 
and sometimes even dirty bottles. Once, a 
log jammed up one of my arches, and that 
hurls! One day, I saw a nauglity little boy 
dmnp—I don’t know what—into the river 
and that made my bricks itch! 

I still remember the good old days, 
when George the Second had his men build 
me and when, later, George the Third rode 
over me in his grand carriage. I remember 
the kitchen maids walking across me wear¬ 
ing colourful dresses and scarves; proud 
mistresses and lords riding across me on 
their horses; poorer children running about 
on me, playing games; old friendly houses 
smiling down at me. But now, it’s only 
noise, honks, shouts and dirt! 

I wish I were back in the olden days. 

Barbara Masin (9) 
West Germany 
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WOMEN OF COURAGE—I; 



TN their quilted coats and sheepskin overcoats, 
their felt boots and leather over-boots, they 
were so heavy that it took three hefty Russian 
policemen to heave Kate Marsden and her com¬ 
panion, Anna Field, on to their first sledge, during 
their journey across Russia in 1891. 

Kate laughed cheerfully, but this was to be 
no joyride, for she was embarking on a grisly 
expedition to the Siberian lepers. She had first 
become aware of their plight when she came 
across two of them in a miserable hut, while 
working with the Russian Red Cross during the 
Turko-Bulgarian war in 1877. 

Though just 31, Kate Marsden had already 


packed a lot into her life in an age when most 
middle-class single women led simple lives. She 
had trained as a nurse and, after her service in 
Bulgaria, had practised nursing in England and 
New Zealand, and throughout, the terrible fate 
reserved for lepers continued to haunt her. 

While in Moscow to receive a medal from the 
Russian Red Cross in 1890, Kate charmed the 
Tsarina, as a first step in her fight for peimission 
to study the conditions of lepers in Russia. After 
an exhaustive journey, which included the Near 
and Middle East, she consulted Louis Pasteur in 
Paris and returned to Moscow. 



Q N her tour, Kate had heard that in Siberia 
lepers suffered even greater miseries than 
elsewhere, and decided to investigate, taking with 
her the Russian-speaking Anna Field. During 
months of gruelling sledge-travelling in freezing 
cold, the two women sustained themselves almost 
entirely on long-keeping English plum pudding and 
lea! 

The going proved too hard for Axma, and Kate 
continued alone, taking four months to reach the 
dreary town of Yakutsk. It was the easy part 
that was over. Now she faced a 1,000-mile ride 
to Vihiisk and arranged for an escort of 15 men, 
which so much impressed their Cossack leader, 
Jean ProcopieflF, that he provided 30 horses free. 
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Kate, who had not ridden a horse before, bravely 
approached her rather wild pony on the first day. 
She was less worried by the extreme discomfort 
of the heavy wooden saddle than the possible 
impropriety of wearing trousers and riding astridel 
But nothing would stand in the way of her 
mission. 

It was an appalling ride in stifling heat through 
treacherous bogs and forest fires, with frequent 
thunderstorms and swarming mosquitoes maldng 
the nights spent in the open a sleepless torment. 
There was no plum pudding now, only nauseating 
rough food, and Kate arrived at Viluisk exhausted 
and frail 
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A FTER only a brief rest, Kate formed a com- 
^ mittee from among the village authorities 
who, although they had previously done little to 
help the lepers, were inspired by Kate’s crusading 
spirit and gave her every assistance. The villagers 
left their summer field work to form volunteer 
groups, cutting paths through the dense forest. 

Kate would accept nothing on hearsay and, 
accompanied by the inspector of police, the 
priest, and other villagers, made journeys totalling 
1,000 miles into the forests to find the isolated 
leper settlements. On their wild, shagw Mnies, 
they often sank into the marshy ground, fml into 
holes, and stumbled over hiddien roots. 


len roots. 


They found their first settlement of two crude 
huts beyond a large lake. As Kate and her party 
approached, the lepers, who had been driven from 
their homes and completely rejected by society, 
stared in amazement, then eagerly started limping 
and crawling towards tliem, the ones with si^t 
leading the blind. 

Greatly moved, Kate dismounted and walked 
among them fearlessly, comforting people who 
had ceased to hope. Then she unpacked her 
supplies. She found there a girl of 18, bom to 
a leper mother but herself not afllictcd, and 
persuaded the local police inspector to take her 
into his home as a servant. 





l^ATE collapsed after this first expedition into 
the forest, but within 24 hours she was off 
again. No group was too isolated for her to visit, 
no journey too difficult for her to undertake. 
Sometimes they were threatened by bears, and 
they had also some terrifying experiences with 
subterranean fire. 

All day, the party had been aware of travelling 
near hollows in the ground and, on emerging 
from a forest at dusk, saw the bare ground ahead 
on fire. It took all their efforts to prevent their 
horses from bolting and then to urge them 
forward, picking tibeir way through the leaping 
flames. 

So ill was she on the return ride to Yakutsk that 
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Kate had to tie the horse’s reins to her wrists. 
She was so afflicted by her ordeal that she remained 
an invalid until her death in 1931. But her report 
on conditions was read in Russia, and a hospital 
was built from the proceeds of a book she wrote. 
More funds were raised in Russia, England, and 
America. ,•* 

When Kate at last reached Russia again, she 
was overcome by joy at the si^t of a railyiiy 
station and trains. Ctoe of the first women plec^ 
to the British Royal Geographical Society^* "tMlA 
indomitable woman was, nevertheless, barred 
its annual dinner because she would be the 9 ^ 
woman among 200 men, most of them totddng! 

(Courtfisy: BIS) 









HORSES ARE HEROES-3 

EL CID 

AND 

BABIECA 

p L CID was one of the greatest heroes 
" of Spain. He was a famous knight of the 
11th century. He owed a lot of his fame to 
Babieca, his great white horse. The two of 
them were so popular that even while diey 
were alive, songs and ballads were written 
about their adventures. 

El Cid's real name was Rodrigo Diaz de 
Vivar. He was bom in the village of Vivar 
in 1040. His was a noble family and when 
he was quite young, he was t^en to the 
court of King Ferdinand of Castile and 
Leon. There ne was given good education, 
and he grew up with the Wng’s sons. He 
was trained to be a real knight, learning all 
the arts of war, like horsemanship, swords¬ 
manship, and the use of the lance. 

In those days, Spain was a divided coun¬ 
try. Nearly the whole of southern Spain 
was ruled by Moorish kings, who had come 
from North Africa and conquered the Span¬ 
ish lands. The north of Spain was ruled 
by a number of Christian kings, amongst 
whom was King Ferdinand. The Spaniards 
always wanted to regain their lost lands, 
while the Moors were eager to conquer 
more and more Spanish territories. So, there 
were constant battles between them. Rodri¬ 
go was, therefore, brought up in an envi¬ 
ronment where the call of the battle was al¬ 
ways present. And he was determined to 
fight well. 

Rodrigo was still in his teens when he 
was presented with a horse. It is said that 
King Feirdinand took him round the sta¬ 
bles and asked him to choose a foal for him¬ 
self. After watching the foals plaring 
around for an hour, Rodrigo selected a lean, 
long-legged colt. The king was not at all 
pleased with Rodrigo s oioice and called 
him ‘Babieca,’ which meant a simpleton. 


Rodrigo instanl^ dwsdM; lO 
Babieca! "He malce 4t a name idr oe 
proud of,” he declared. A few months later, 
Rodrigo was knighted. 

Rodrigo was a very lovable TCrson. Even 
King Ferdinand was very fona of him. Be¬ 
fore he died, he named Rodrigo stendard- 
bearer to his son, Don Sanchez. This was a 
very res;ponsible position. He had to lead 
the kings army into battle and also settle 
disputes. If the need arose, he had even to 
fight single combats. He proved to be the 
greatest leader of the time. By the time he 
was in his early twenties, he had conquered 
five Moorish kingdoms. The Moors called 
him El Cid, which meant lord and master. 
And the Spanish called him "Campeador,” 
which meant champion-fighter. 

Babieca proved his greatness in defeating 
the Moors in Valencia. After the city was 
conquered, Rodrigo rode Babieca and 
showed him off to a large audience of 
knights. He turned Babieca round narrow¬ 
ly, cantered and galloped a full circle, and 
pulled in the reins that made the horse halt 
instantly. The knights felt that a champion 
could not ask for a better horse. 

Circumstances banished El Cid from the 
kingdom. Don Sanchez died suddenly and 
his brother, Alfonso, ruled over all the ter¬ 
ritories that belonged to King Ferdinand. 
He was always in disagreement with El Cid. 
The jealous loiights were mainly responsible 
for turning him against El Cid; diey had 
lied to him that El Cid was a traitor. This 
led King Alfonso to banish him. 

But when El Cid conquered Valencia by 
defeating the Moors and became its ruler. 
King Alfonso was very impressed by him. 
He wanted to win over the allegiance of El 
Cid again. He asked for the hands of El 
Cid’s two daughters for his sons, the prin¬ 
ces of Navarre and Aragon. El Cid was ex¬ 
tremely pleased, and he agreed at once. 
At the court of King Alfonso, he was treat¬ 
ed as an honomed guest. On the day he 
was to return to Valencia, the king wished 
to see the great horse, Babieca. El Cid 
proudly got on the horse and displayed his 
fine horsemanship. The long was pleased 
with die horse’s speed and sureness. 

El Cid surprised the Idng by saying, 
"This horse, which no Moorish or Spani^ 
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king can match, is now yours. I beg you to 
accept Idm as a gift from a faithful 
subject” 

But King Alfonso knew how much El Cid 
cared for Babieca. He said that Babieca de¬ 
served to belong to El Cid alone, and refus¬ 
ed to accept the gift El Cid was moved 
by the king’s thoughtfulness and, bidding 
good-bye to all, he turned Babieca towards 
Valencia. 


For many years, El Cid and his people 
lived very happily und^ his reign, ml me 
time they were attacked by the fierce Moor, 
King Bucar of Morocco. He was known to 
have terrorized many lands and conquered 
them. Had it been any leader other than 
El Cid, the people of Valencia would have 
surrendered just on hearing the Moorish 
king’s name. 

The first battle against King Bucar was 




won by El Gid. But the Moor was liot to 
be defeated so easily. One day, his spies 
discovered that El Cid and his knights plan¬ 
ned to capture an important fortress, south 
of the city. They were to pass through a 
narrow gorge. So, King Bucar laid an am¬ 
bush, and when El Cid and his men reach¬ 
ed the gorge, hundreds of huge boulders 
and stones were hurled down upon them. 
Many knights and horses were killed. El 
Cid himself was badly injured. Though 
they fought back bravely, they had to re¬ 
treat to Valencia. Babieca returned, cover¬ 
ed with his master’s blood. 

El Cid knew he was dying, but he want¬ 
ed to save his city from being captured by 
the ferocious Bucar. He called his close 
friends and gave them his last orders. He 
instructed them that when he died, they 
should dress him in full armour and tie him 
sitting up, on Babieca. Then Babieca should 
be taken to the battlefield and, at the cru¬ 


cial moment, the horse should lead the Val* 
encian army. The Moors would then think 
that El Cid was not dead and was once 
again attacking diem. 

After El Cid died, the plan was carried 
out exactly as he had dictated. And, sure 
enough, when die Moors saw El Cid charg¬ 
ing towards them on Babieca, the great 
white horse, they panicked. El Cid’s own 
men thought that he was not really dead 
and with their leader to guide them they 
had the courage to fight fiercely. The Moors 
were driven out and Valencia was saved. 

El Cid’s body was buried at Burgos. 
Babieca hved for two-and-a-half years after 
his master’s death. He was looked after by 
a relative of El Cid who bred horses. His 
burial took place with full honours. In 1948, 
a monument for Babieca was erected in 
Spain. Like his master, his name lives on 
forever. 

A!aka Shankar 


SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOG Y 

Odin and the Mead of Inspiration 


T he Norse god, Odin or Wodan, though 
sometimes regarded like Thor as con¬ 
nected with fertility and prosperity, was 
more commonly worshipped as the god of 
the dead and of the underworld. 

This one-eyed deity was notorious for his 
duplicity and treachery. He held out hopes 
of victory and rich rewards to those of his 
followers who sacrificed their enemies to 
him. But more often than not, he would 
retract his word, betraying them into the 
hands of their enemies! 

Most of his worshippers were great kings 
and noble warriors who, in battle, were in¬ 
spired to fight like men possessed. To those 
whom he favoured, Odin gave the gift of 
battle ecstasy, so that they fought like 
intoxicated men, taking a fierce delight in 
war, confident that Odin would protect them. 
To their enemies, he sent inhibitions and 
paralysing fear, and when overcome by these 
‘war-fetters’, they succumbed to their foes. 
He gave his chosen warriors other gifts as 
well, like gold rings and trusty weapons; 


and most of his followers wore coUars made 
of gold bands. 

Odin reigned supreme in Valhalla, the 
kingdom of the dead. It was said to be a 
great hall, filled with shields and armour, 
and having several doors. Here Odin wel¬ 
comed those who had died heroically in 
battle. These dead warriors were supposed 
to spend the day fighting, rising at ni^t to 
partake of a feast consisting of pork and 
mead. This bloodthirsty, pagan god revel¬ 
led in sacrifices, human as well as animal, 
and his unfortunate victims were strangled 
and pierced with a spear, then left hanging 
on trees. 

An interesting story concerning Odin is 
how he won the mead of inspiration for his 
followers and the other gods. This marvel¬ 
lous mead, it is believed, gave the drinker 
wisdom and the power to compose beautiful 
poetry. 

The story is that there was once a good 
and wise giant, called Kvasir, who had been 
created by the gods. One day, this giant 
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was IdDed by some wicked dwarfs, who 
mixed his blo^ with honey and thus brew¬ 
ed the much sought after mead. These evil 
dwarfs, encouraged and emboldened by the 
murder of Kvasir, killed another giant’s par¬ 
ents. Full of wrath and sorrow, this giant, 
Suttang, decided to avenge his parents. He 
captured the dwarfs and placed them on a 
rock, in the ocean, where he left them to 
drown. The dwarfs, thoroughly frightened, 
offered to do anything to placate the angrv 
giant. Suttang then demanded the mead, 
which they willingly gave him in order to 
ransom their lives. The giant then locked 
the mead inside a mountain. 

Odin, who had heard of this drink, decid¬ 
ed to get hold of the mead and accordingly 
devised a plan. He went to Suttang’s broth¬ 
er, Bangi, and offered to Bangi’s men, 
working in the fields, to sharpen their scy¬ 
thes with a special whetstone. This whet¬ 
stone was magical and so wonderful that the 
giants began fighting amongst themselves 
to possess it. And, soon, they had all killed 
each other with their freshly sharpened 
scythes. 

Bangi was very distresed at this, but 


Odin said he would do all their unfinish^ 
work if Bangi would give him a drink of his 
brother’s mead. Bangi agreed to this, and 
Odin soon finished the work. 

But when they reached the mountain, 
Suttang refused to comply, despite his 
brother’s pleas. Odin then asked Bangi to 
make a hole in the mountain and, changing 
himself into a snake, he crawled into the 
mountain. There he spent three days and 
three nights with Suttang’s dau^ter, per¬ 
suading and beguiling her into letting him 
take three drinks of mead, one every night. 
At the end of the three days, Odin 
had completely emptied the three 
casks and, assuming the form of 
an eagle, flew to Asgard, the strong¬ 
hold of the gods. Discovering the theft, 
Suttang pursued Odin, also in the guise of 
an ea^e. But the gods had by then set out 
vessels to receive the mead, and Odin spat it 
out into the vessels in the nick of time. Dis¬ 
gruntled and foiled, Suttang returned home. 

This is how the precious mead came to 
Odin and his followers, 

Geeta Chowdhry 




SCIENCE FICTION 


THE PLANET-SELLER 


T here was nothing special about the knew its “business” and busied themselves 
room—except the w)or. It seemed as with one horrible aim in their minds: 
though it was made for people stouter and to create confusion among and enmity be- 
taller than any man on the earth. Otherwise, tween the natiims, and finally to rule over 
the room was so ordinary that anyone might die entire earth! 

take it for the oflBce of a private firm. In- Why they should be^ ruling over the 
deed, it was a very private^ firm—its opera- earth, only one earthling’ knew. He was 
tions were very, very secretive. Professor Cynic, the chief and sole coordi- 

Despite its isolated existence in a moun- nator of the pro^amme. His ambition was 
tainous comer of the earth, it had its tenta- to sell his so-called mother planet—Earth— 
cles extending to almost all countries of the for a huge amount to the Cetians—the 
world. The giant computers and the giant- aliens of another sun-like star, Tau Ceti— 
sized robots working for this organisation who wanted it for their own undisclosed 





purpose. 

T^ere was Prof. Cynic in tibe room, cran¬ 
ing his neck over the smooth, glistening 
table at which he sat and franticmly scrib¬ 
bling on a pad of thick sheets. Every now 
and then he darted eager glances at a so¬ 
phisticated-looking instrument standing be¬ 
side the table. Red, blue, orange, CTeen— 
all sorts of coloured lights were blinking 
from its array of panels. Below each light 
was a label, with the name of a country. 
Was the Professor decoding some secret 
messages about the countries? 

Pip.Pip.Pip-Pip_ 

The piping sound, which came from 
some hidden source, continued for some 
time and then stopped suddenly, putting 
the room back into the same melancholy 
silence that had prevailed there. Prof. Cynic 
raised his leonine head and, as he looked 
at his electronic wrist watch, muttered to 
himself, “So soon?” However, after focus¬ 
sing his eyes at a distant point outside the 
window, he resumed his scribbling at a 
more frantic speed. He then pushed the 
pad and pen aside and pressed a button on 
the table. 

Immediately, a crunching sound was 
heard; somebody’s footsteps. A giant of a 
robot entered the room in a most casual 
manner. It had twinkling blue eyes. As it 
neared the table, anyone could have heard 
the faint hum of its electronic devices—any¬ 
one but the Professor, who was quite ac¬ 
customed to it. In fact, the presence of 
anyone without a hum would have made 
him feel strange—so much had he cut him¬ 
self off from humanity and civilization. 

“Coffee, tea, or me?” A soft crooning 
voice came out of an opening in the robot’s 
face. 

“Coffee, quick!” Prof. Cynic dismissed 
the robot with a sweep of his hairy hand. 
He then skimmed through bis pad. He 
^^anced at the window again, focussing his 
eyes above the horizon. 

Soon, the coffee was brought, ^d Prof. 
Cynic i-ank it in one ^p. He found the 
coffee bitter. That would oe the coffee, he 
thou At, he would take when he finished 
off humanity and sold the earth! The 
coffee then would mean a new ex¬ 
perience—of this he was quite certain. The 
Cetians were his most innate friends. Not 
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a single earthman he had met till tbaa 
had any of the good qualities they posses¬ 
sed. Indeed, Prof. Cynic was a misan- 
thrc^. 

Hp . Pip . Hp ...... Pip 

. Pip. 

The piping scattered the Professor’s mis¬ 
anthropic thouAts and he jumped from 
his seat. “Here they come, my friends!” 
He rejoiced, waving the pad hi^. 

Outside the window, above the purple 
horizon, there lingered a black disc tor 
some moments. Once, it even eclipsed the 
reddish, setting sun. ftof. C 5 mic smiled on 
seeing this. He knew that if the sun were 
to be so eclipsed for at least a week, life on 
the entire earth would be wiped off and 
his task would then be easier! 

A towering earthman-like creature enter¬ 
ed the room. He was bald; he had arched, 
furry brows and a thick beard. The eyes 
were purple-coloured and protuberant. He 
wore a skin-tight tan-coloured suit and car¬ 
ried a squarish helmet in one hand. 

It took another minute for Prof. Cynic 
to realise that he was not his old Cetian 
friend, Kapitok. He shook his hand in a 
business-like manner, put on a leonine grin, 
and then exclaimed exultantly, “Welcome! 
Welcome! Now you’re yet another addition 
to my list of friends. Hey, sit there.” He 
jressed a button on his table, and, instant- 
y, one of the chairs in the room folded its 
>ack down, so that it formed a stool for 
the giant visitor. 

He sat down on the stool without show¬ 
ing any surprise or paying any courtesy. 
His face was grim and his eyes stared hard 
at Prof. Cynic. He was almost in a trance. 
‘He is unlike his fellow beings,’ thought 
Prof. Cynic. ‘Seems to be a reserved type!’ 
Just to break the ice, he said, “So,... it 
seems, this is your first trip to Earth. How 
do you find it? Is it worth your money?” 

The questions disturbed me giant’s re¬ 
verie. He stirred; his eyes stirred. Glanc¬ 
ing towards the wnndow, which provided 
a panoramic view of the valley l^low, he 
exclaimed, “Beautiful! Beautifiu! I’ve never 
seen anything more beautiful than that. 
Never, never!” The last words he said, 
almost in a whisper. 

This was a blow for Prof, Cynic. He 
never knew that he would be let down in 
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the very introduction itself. Though he 
wished to sell the planet, he couldn’t tole¬ 
rate it being praised! His main ambition 
was to hand it over to the Cetians to rule 
over it ruthlessly, and not to preserve it for 
what the giant was calling ‘beautiful’l 

Prof. Cynic was trying to cool down, 
when the alien opened his mouth again. 
Pointing his stubby finger towards the val¬ 
ley below, he asked, “Who stays there, in 
such a beautiful place?” 

That was another bolt from the blue. 
Prof. Cynic felt as if somebody had thrown 
glowing embers on him; he groaned in¬ 
wardly. But his thoughts betrayed him, 
“Stop it!” he burst out suddenly. “Oh! Stop 
that nonsense!” He plugged his ears tight 
as if a supersonic jet was passing overhead. 

That struck the alien. He stood up, tow¬ 
ering over Prof, Cynic. His eyes, too, 
were glaring at him. For some agonising 
moments, the two beings of two worlds, 
several millions of miles apart, stood stock¬ 
still, eyeing each other ferociously. 

“Do you know,” Prof. Cynic shouted, 
feeling then the distance between their 
heads too far for a conversation, “for what 
purpose you’ve been sent here? To help 
me conquer the earth, so that your world 
can rule over it. Do you know that?” 

“Yes, I know it, you fool! I know all that 
you want to do for us for some lumps of 
gold. You want to sell this beautiful planet 
to us? Am I right, you fool?” 

Prof, Cynic was taken aback. Though 
during his stay with human beings, he had 
innumerable times been addressed in this 
manner by earthmen, this was the first 
time for a Cetian to do so. It caused so 
muc'h turmoil in him that he stood perplex¬ 
ed, gaping at the lanky alien, who had by 
then begim pacing up ^^d down the room. 

“You didnt ask me,” the giant continu¬ 
ed, this time calmly, “what became of the 
previous messenger, your dear friend Kapi- 
tok? Won't you like to know? He’s in 
jail!” 

Stunned as Prof. Cynic was, his pervert¬ 
ed mind still bent upon the destruction of 
mankind, he glowed with anger. 

“See our Mnd. On a trivial mistake, 
Kapitok was arrested. That’s the law of 
our world! No court, no questiorting, sim¬ 


ply jail!” The giant’s skinny face had 
mournfully turned pale. 

What a coincidence! Each hated his own 
world. It was a collision of two mis¬ 
anthropes! 

“And you, on the other hand,” the alien 
continued in a cold voice, “your planet is 
so beautiful, so alluring, and you want to 

sell it.Have you ever thought of 

yourself? You think our world will accept 
you—you, a traitor?.Even if they ac¬ 

cept you, do you want to be jailed for a tri¬ 
vial mistake, like Kapitok, do you?” 

Prof, Cynic had not realised he was rub¬ 
bing the alien the wrong way. His hatred 
towards mankind was so much that he was 
no longer capable of thinking rationally 
about it. He became so furious that he 
stuttered nervously, “You... .you.. .do you 
k-know. .what you have done? Y-you have 
.... as soon as I report to your station what 
you just said, you shall be arrested imme¬ 
diately, like Kapitok ... .Y-you come to 
teach me? Fool! I shall teach you!” 

Before Prof. Cynic could reach a button 
on his table, the agile alien had his tube¬ 
like gun out. Unhesitatingly, he shot him 
in the forehead. Then he turned towards 
the door, saying to himself, “A creature, 
who can hate such a planet and such crea¬ 
tures as earthlings, is not worthy to live 
here, let alone sell it!” 

The alien had hardly finished his sen¬ 
tence, when he saw Prof. Cynic’s body 
slump on the table, accidently pressing a 
button. 

There was again a crunching noise, and 
soon the whir of a robot was heard. When 
it neared the table, it crooned mechani¬ 
cally, “Coffee, tea, or me.Coffee, tea, 

or me.Coffee, tea or me.” 

DUip M. Saiwi 

Timber Tamber 

Timber Tamber went to the zoo 
Timber Tamber liked the kangaroo. 
Timber Tamber looked at him 
And stared just like anything. 

‘Well,’ said Timber, “I hke you, 

I shall stay with you in the zoo.” 

Then, after half an hour or so, 

‘Bye,’ said Timber, ‘I must go.’ 

Priya Anjali Kapur (9) India 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE 


Animal Town Planners 


P eople marvel at the Indus Valley 
Civilization as being one of the oldest 
planned civilizations in the world. Human, 
that is, who knows when and where the 
first planned animal civilization was. Like 
those of the prairie dogs, for instance. 

The prairie dogs are known for their re¬ 
markable social sense and skill for organiza¬ 
tion. They are famous for their vast under- 
CTOund network of tunnels, which they use 
for both home and refuge. One of these 
‘towns’ may have hundreos of miles of hm- 
nels covering 25,000 square miles and hous¬ 
ing millions of them! The prairie dogs’ apti¬ 
tude for planned organization makes them 
band together to build their homes. They 
form themselves into small groups of about 
10 to 15, and then start digging vertical 
holes wiA volcano-like openings. When 
they reach a depth of about 3 to 4 feet be¬ 
low the surface, they dig out a number of 
chambers, so that each ourrow leads from 


a vertical hole. 

An American scientist, who studied these 
animals, found that their towns are natural¬ 
ly divided into smaller units, which he call- 
^ ‘wards’ and ‘coteries.’ A coterie usually 
covers less than an acre in area, and a ward 
comprises several coteries. 

Did you wonder why dogs should live 
underground? But prairie dom are not 
dogs, and they do not live in the prairies! 
They are members of the rodent family, 
and have a dainty little muzzle, sparkling 
eyes, and coarse hairy fur which is coloured 
yellow-brown with grey stripes. In size, 
they are only about 12 to 14 inches long, in¬ 
cluding the short tail. These marmot-hke 
rodents live at the edge of the deserts of 
North America and Mexico where, for near¬ 
ly 4 months of the year, luxurious vegeta¬ 
tion of grass, fl^owers, shrubs, bushes, and 
desert plants such as the cacti grow. 

Tlie prairie dogs feed on grass and roots 
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all through spring and summer, so that at 
the end of it they are healthy enou^ to go 
into hibernation. They sleep in their under¬ 
ground homes till the return of spring. 

Their life is a very efiBcient social system. 
The prairie dogs usually keep to their own 
territory, but mere is some movement be¬ 
tween the wards and coteries. 

To distinguish between neighbours and 
strangers, when two prairie dogs meet, they 
creep towards each other, wagging their 
tails. Then they kiss. It is at this point lhat 
they recognise each other. If they are 
neighbours, they may even nibble each 
other’s fiu*. Sight and scent and voice also 
help in the recognition, but it is the kiss 
which is the most important. If the new¬ 
comer is a stranger from another ward or 
coterie, it is driven out! 

The prairie dogs city is always well 
guarded. Each ward contributes to sentry 


duty. The sentries stand at the top of small 
hillocks and at the least sign of anything at 
all, the watchman’ dves a piercing whi^le. 
Immediately after the warning is given, ihe 
ground is cleared and all the prairie dogs 
make for their burrows. The rodents stay 
crouched in their shelters for some time, till 
one daring young fellow peeps its head out 
of the opening, to see if all is clear! Onc» 
safety is assured, all the animals resume 
their activities, and the sentries, who were 
on duty, are relieved by others. 

These timid grass-eaters are too many in 
number to be called near extinct. But mey 
need space to build their homes and sur¬ 
vive. And with the growth of human cities, 
their territory is being encroached upon. 
One wonders what will happen to these 
poor creatures once the ‘wide open spaces’ 
are a thing of the past, 

Vlswajita Das 


DAY FROM MIDNIGHT- 
NOT SUNRISE! 


A long cherished dream came true 
when the first Indian space satellite 
went into orbit soon after it was launched 
from a Soviet launch-pad on April 19, 1975, 
The satellite, ARYABHATA—called after 
India’s celebrated astronomer and mathe¬ 
matician—continues to move aroiuid the 
earth even after it had performed all its 
targeted functions and duties. One can say 
that it has lived up to its name and there¬ 
by done full credit to its namesake! 

Aryabhata was Wn exactly 1,500 years 
ago—in 476 A.D.—in Kusumapura, near 
Pataliputra, the present Patna in Bihar. He 
lived in what is familiarly known as the 
golden age of the Guptas, when fine arts and 
literature flourished. It was a time of intel¬ 
lectual ferment. It was in such a climate 
that this great son of India unfolded his 
genius. At a remarkably young age, when 
he was only 23, he becaine an innovator 
and a pathfinder. He wrote his master¬ 
piece, Aryabhateya. 


Aryabhata was the first Indian to say 
that the earth is a sphere, wliich rotates 
on its axis. He illustrated this by his now 
famous simile, of a man in a moving boat, 
who sees as if the objects on the riverside 
are moving in the opposite direction. By 
this stroke of genius, Aryabhata explained 
the apparent westward motion of fixed 
stars or clusters of stars. The earth was no 
longer the immovable sphere it was 
thought to be. He said that the earth 
performed a diurnal rotation on its axis by 
virtue of a wind about 160 km above ite 
surface. His calcutation of a day is re¬ 
markably close to that of the modem 
times. He said it was 23 hours 56 minutes 
4,1 seconds, whereas the modem estimate 
is 23 hours 56 minutes 4.091 seconds. 

His calculation of the year as consisting 
of 365 days is also very close to the modem 
estimates. He showed how the day can be 
calculated from midnight and not only 
from sunrise. He defined a solar year, a 
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lunar montli, and the movement of planets. 
Several modem concepts like horizon, meri¬ 
dian, equator, ecliptic, and parallax were 
explained by him. He “liberated” astro¬ 
nomy from the hold of priests and based it 
on arithmetic and logical thought! 

He defined the larger units of time, like 
Kalpa, manu, and yuga—and stated the 
number of rotations of die earth, the revo¬ 
lutions of the sun and the planets in a 
period of 4.32 million years, which is a 
yuga. For him, 1,008 yugas make a day 
of Brahma—which is about 4,000 million 
years, the lifetime of our solar system, ac¬ 
cording to modem astronomers. 

Equally important are his contributions 
to mathematics. He worked out the value 
of pi as 3.1416, close to the modem calcu¬ 
lations. What is more, he described it as 
an approximate fi^re. He gave the meth¬ 
ods of finding the square and the cube 
of a number. He explained in detail the 
area of a triangle and that of a circle, and 
the vohnne of a sphere. He gave the solu¬ 
tions to several equations, and the funda¬ 
mental definition of trigonometric func¬ 
tions. He pointed out the importance of 
zero. He adopted the decimal place value 
system and gave an alphabetical system of 


numerical notation, for expressing numbers 
in verse. 

The full facts of the life of Aryabhata 
are not known. His great work, Aiyabha- 
teya, was itself a summary of his works. 
In those days, ideas survived in the tradi¬ 
tion of teacher and pupil, where the pupil 
absorbed the thoughts by reciting the stan¬ 
zas containing them. The 121 stanzas in 
Aryabhateya make beautiful verse; these 
have withstood the ravages of time and 
clash of ideas. His ideas travelled far and 
wide. Al Bemni was aware of them, while 
an Italian rendered them into Latin. Re¬ 
cently, a German translation has also come. 

Aryabhata exploded the myth about the 
eclipse. Early astronomers had firmly be¬ 
lieved in the legend that Raahu devours 
the sun or the moon. Aryabhata pointed 
out that the phenomenon of eclipse occurs 
because of the relative positions of the sun, 
the moon, and the earth, and the shadows 
cast by the moon on the earth or by the 
earth on the moon. 

When a thing is done, it looks so easy 
and simple. But when we realise the ex¬ 
tent of the hold of the ideas, we get a 
measure of the greatness of a man who 
swam against the current. 


LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHY 


Soviet specialists have designed an ap¬ 
paratus for photographing the places of 
damages done to various power engineering 
structures by lightning. The presence of an 
operator is not needed, as the device can be 
installed in field conditions for the entire 
thunderstorm season. The handling of the 
device boils down to periodical inspection 
and the changing of film. If the film runs 
out, the instrument will be automatically 
switched off frtMm the network and it will 


send out the appropriate signal. 

Photographs of lightning enable one to 
find out the reasons for damages in power 
transmission lines, sub-stations, and aerials 
caused by thunderstorms, more precisely to 
spot the zones of protection of various light¬ 
ning arresters, and to study the specific fea¬ 
tures of the damage done to tall objects. 
The device can also be successfully used for 
research associated with lightning discharge. 
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THE PASStNG PARADE OF 
GREAT TEST MATCH INNINGS 


HATS OFF TO BATSMEN! 


A really great innings, it is said, can 
be compared to a brilliant gem. For 
one thing, both are rare, the innings per¬ 
haps more sol That apart, as only a few 
really fine gems are usually found among 
a whole lot of trinkete, so ^so, in the his¬ 
tory of Test cricket, very few knocks stand 
out as being exceptionally outstanding. 

The greatest innings ever—and there are 
few doubts about it—remains Gilbert Jes- 
sop’s immortal ejBFort against Australia at 
the Oval in 1902. England then needed 
263 runs to pull oflF a win on a rain-affected 
wicket, when Jessop strode in with the 
scoreboard announcing a dismal 48 runs 
for the loss of 5 wickets. Jessop reached 
his first 50 in what might have passed for 
him as a crawl, for remember that his rate 
of scoring per hour throughout his career 
was 80 runs. However after taking 55 miu- 
utes over his 50, he struck the other 54 
runs in just 20 minutes of gloriously intre¬ 
pid hitting. The Australian attack was 
thoroughly plastered, as Jessop ran up his 
104 out of 139 in just 75 minutes with a 
five and 17 fours. The innings transformed 
the very complexion of the game and pav¬ 
ed the way for Hirst and Rhodes to push 
and gather the last 15 runs to bring for 
England a surprise 1-wicket victory. 

Before 1902, only one innings had come 
near to matching this performance, and 
that was K.S. Ranjitsinghji’s valiant 154 
against Australia at Old Trafford in 1896. 
\^at was more, the Indian Prince was 
making his Test debut and had aheady 
celebrated it with a superb 62 in a crisis 
in the first innings. Yet, Australia took a 
lead of 181 and left England languishing 
at 109 for 4 with Ranji unbeaten on 41 at 
the end of the day’s proceedings. The next 


morning was Ranji’s own. The 24-year-old 
batting wizard cut, drove, hooked, and pull¬ 
ed almost as he liked, getting a century 
before lunch. He reached his first 50 in 
75 minutes, his second in 50 minutes and 
his last 54 nms were made in only'55 min¬ 
utes. The innings was bedecked with 23 
exquisitely struck boundaries. “Absolutely 
the finest innings I ever saw,” was how 
George Giffen described it. 

Another innings that can be favourably 
compared to these two efforts was Victor 
Thomas Trumper’s dazzling 185 not out at 
Sydney against England in 1903-04. 
Tnunper was the flower of Australian bats- 
manship, its monument and ornament, yet 
even he did not scale parallel heights either 
before or since. Australia had conceded a 
lead of 292, but were 191 for 3 in reply 
when the play ended for the day with 
Trumper unbeaten on 64 in the 40 minutes 
he batted. The next morning, he raced to 
his 100 in 94 minutes and went on hitting 
brilliantly till he was left high and dry at 
185, all his partners at the other end prov¬ 
ing no match for the wiles and guiles of 
Wilfred Rhodes’s left-arm spin. Trumper 
batted 230 minutes in all and executed 25 
boundary hits, but this, as was also the case 
with Ranji’s 154, could not save his side 
from defeat. 

For the next really luminous ‘gem,’ we 
have to turn to Charles Macartney, a real 
bobby-dazzler if ever there was one. The 
third Test match in 1926 began with a 
sensation, Bardsley being caught off the 
very first ball of die match. Macartney 
charged in to face Maurice Tate and in 
turn offered anodier slip catch off the fifth 
ball of that very over, which was floored 
by A.W. Carr, England’s captain. From 
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then on, Macartney rode the whirlwind in 
a way ^ his own, He stormed his way to 
a century in only 80 minutes and was out 
at 151 m^e in just 140 minutes, with 27 
fours, giving absolutely no chance on the 
way, if you of course forget his initial lapse. 
Sir Pelham Warner was quite emphatic in 
his pronouncement: “I have never seen a 
greater innings than Macartney’s. Such 
stroke-play is seldom, if ever, seen.” At the 
end of the day, the scoreboard attributed 
366 runs to Australia for the loss of 3 
wickets, and after this the Aussies just 
could not lose. 

Not one of the four innings that have 
gone before been really gigantic ones, for 
quick scoring does not facilitate the com- 

E ilation of runs in a big way. But there 
as to be an exception, and that exception 
is Sir Donald George Bradman’s 334 at 
Leeds in 1930. This innings took place 
when Don was just a fledgling—in fact, 
he had just turned the corner of 21 when 
he accomplished this monumental score, 
309 of which were scored in a single day, 
the first. Bradman came in after Aus¬ 
tralia’s' first wicket fell for a single 
run, and at once found his bearings. 
In a tremendous assault on the Eng¬ 
lish bowling he was so thoroughly 
dominating that the Yorkshire crowd cheer¬ 
ed Maurice Tate vociferously when he suc¬ 
ceeded in sending down a maiden over to 
tlie berserk Don. In accomplishing his cen¬ 
tury before lunch, he made 50 in 49 min¬ 
utes, reached his 100 in 99 minutes, his 200 
in 214 minutes, and 300 in 336 minutes, 
his final 334 (then a world record Test 
score) taking him 375 minutes of really 
stupendous batsmanship. In all, he crack¬ 
ed 46 fours, and his other scoring strokes 
comprised 6 threes, 26 twos, and 80 
singles. 

I 

; As we draw nearer to our times, such 
dynamic innings seem to diminish in num¬ 
ber, but it seems to me that Sir Garfield 
Sobers's 254 at Melbourne in 1972 for the 
Rest of the World against Australia can 
stand comparison with the best of them. 
For one thing, it was superbly timed. The 
World XI were already one down in the 
series and looked well on their way to be- 
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ccmiii^ two down when Gary 5teiq;>ed to 
to inruse a real blood tranrtusion. Denis 
Lillee, then in his full bloom of l^tering 
^ce bowling had had Sobers’s first ball 
for a duck in the first innings in which 
Australia took a lead of 101, and it was 
Lillee who had won the second Test for 
the Aussies vidth 8-29 and 4-63. Sobers 
was confronted with Lillee again as hq 
came out to bat. The first ball was wide off 
the mark; Sobers contemptuously watch¬ 
ed it go through. The next ball was dead 
on the target, but Sobers scorched it 
straight past point for four. Thereafter, 
there was no looking back and, with abso¬ 
lute ease and nonchalance, he put the 
bowling to the sword in a glorious display 
of stroke-making. He reached his 50 in 69 
minutes with 8 fours, 100 in 135 minutes 
with 16 fours, and remained not out on 139 
at the end of the day’s play. The next 
morning, he carried on the relentless attack, 
and so masterful was the assault that the 
Australians were obliged to fetch and carry 
obediently. He was finally dismissed or, to 
be more exact, he threw his wicket away 
with his score on 254. The great West 
Indian had taken only 376 minutes or 324 
balls, and his main scoring strokes were 
two gigantic sixers (off successive balls) and 
33 fours. A crowd of about 40,000 deliri¬ 
ous fans, who had dnmken deep of this 
champagne cricket from the blade of the 
King of Cricket, gave a standing ovation as 
he wended his way back to the pavilion. 

These then are some of the gem-like 
knocks that have given cricket a real shot 
in the arm all through these many years. 
Innings such as these can successfully re¬ 
suscitate the most acromatic games with 
their coloured magnificence. A lack of ag¬ 
gression in the higher classes of cricket is 
all too evident these days, and many are the 
matches diat pass off in the most unbear¬ 
able boredom. But if cricket can produce 
such spectacles as these, however infre¬ 
quently, then the game has nothing to fear 
as like performances serve to keep aglow 
the flame of challenge and adventure 
which is the very breath of this great 
game. 

Mahfyar D. Morawalal 
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“A Little Shiny, A Little Wet” 


T he animals were all getting ready for 
the ball. Mr. and Mrs. Lion were the 
hosts, and everybody felt sure that it was 
going to be a roaring success. 

Preparations had been made days in ad¬ 
vance—what to wear, how to go, who to go 
with, had all been settled. Miss Leopard 
and Miss Rabbit were going with Mr. and 
Mrs. Horse, to the ball. The two of them 
were waiting together for the Horses’ car¬ 
riage at Rabbit’s house. 

Leopard was wearing her favourite spot¬ 
ted coat. No matter how grand the occasion 
was, she would never change her ‘spots’ for 
something better. 

Rabbit had put on a white fur coat. It 
was soft and shiny, and she was giving it a 
final brushing when the carriage arrived. 



Leopard and Rabbit both walked down 
sedately to the Horses’ carriage and were 
just about to start when, suddenly. Rabbit 
cried, “Wait, wait! I can feel my nose be¬ 
coming a little shiny, a little wet.” And, be¬ 
fore the others could realise what was hap¬ 
pening, she had jumped out of the carriage 
arid da.shed into her house. 

A few minutes later, Rabbit appeared at 
the door. Her nose was freshly powdered 
and a powder puff was in her hand! 

When the Horses, Leopard and Rabbit 
finally arrived at the Lions’ house, they 
found that the ball was in full swing. There 
was a lot of hustle and bustle, and every¬ 
one seemed to be talking in excited tones. 
Snatches of sentences floated towards them. 

“.and the lights are superb.” 

“.have even got a live band!” 

“I think almost all the animals in the 
kingdom have been invited.” 

“What on earth is Mr. Tortoise wearing? 

He thinks he looks.” 

Rabbit stared at everything open-mouth¬ 
ed, till young Mr. Jackal called her for a 
dance. The young couple waltzed up the 
hall and were on their way back when, sud¬ 
denly, Rabbit stopped. “My nose, my nose!” 
.she said. “It’s becoming a little shiny, a 
little wet.” And she promptly powdered 
her nose! It was no wonder, then, that 
once the dance was over, young Jackal did 
not invite her for another. 

So it was, every few minutes. Rabbit 
kept interrupting her partners in the mid¬ 
dle of the dance just to powder her nose! 
She soon began losing her partners, although 
she could dance very well. 

Then the host approached her. It was 
considered an honour to be invited for a 
dance by Mr. Lion! Everyone stopped and 
stared, because they danced so well. Their 
steps matched perfectly, and each seemed 
to bring out tne best in the other. They 
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danced backward and forward and side¬ 
ways, too. They took swirls and twirls, and 
were in the middle of a ma^ficent swirl 
when it happened once again! 

“My nose, my nose!” cried Rabbit. “It is 
becoming a little shiny, a little wet.” She 
brought out her powder puff and powdered 
her nose, 

Mr. Lion was furious; this had never hap¬ 
pened to him before. He was about to lose 
his temper and then remembered in time 


that he was the host. Yet, something had to 
be done; he pulled the puff out of Rabbits 
hand and pinned it on her back, where she 
couldn’t reach it. And for the rest of the 
evening. Rabbits nose remained a little 
shiny, a little wet. 

To this day, too, we find that a rabbit’s 
nose is always wet and shiny and its tail is 
like a powder puff! 

Viswajita Das 


THE DISCOVERY 


M y son and I were playing hide-and- 
seek at home. It was his turn to hide. 
“Ready or not, you must be caught, hid¬ 
ing around the goal or not!’’ 

I looked under the table, I looked under 
the bed—no child. I opened the wardrobe 
—only clothes. lie wasn’t behind the arm¬ 
chair. The bathroom was empty. We have 
a two-room flat. Where could he be hid¬ 
ing? Maybe he had gone out? But the 
chain was on tlie front door... 

I began to get wonied. My wife joined 
in the search. Not tmsting me, .she went 
through the whole flat once more. She 
even looked into the desk drawers. 
“Lyosha, come out!” she called. “Please'” 
Silence. 

We both began to shout. My wife was 
getting hysterical. At last our son 
appeared. 

“Where were you?” 

There. 

“where?” 

“There. In the fourth dimension.” 
‘What? What dimension?” 

“ In the fourth. There are three dimen¬ 
sions. I’ve discovered the fourth.” 

Our mouths dropped open. 

‘“Sonny,” my wife said in dulcet tones, 
“show us this... fourth dimension. Take us 
with you.” 

“No,” our son replied. “You’ll find out 
everything and then where will I hide? 
But I am going to take Yurka, Igor, and 
Vasya with me. We can play hockey there, 
two against two, as long as we want, and 
none of you will be able to bother us!” 


I was getting really upset and dashed off 
to the scienbfic research institute. 

the way it is,” I wound up, 
believe it or not, but my son has discover¬ 
ed the fourth dimension." 

It s hard to believe you, papa,” the 
scientist said. “The di.scovery of the fourth 
dimension is scheduled for 1995. And even 
so, we are not sure we ll succeed." 

I was depressed. 

^ “All right,” he grudgingly said, finally, 
bring in this wonder kid of yours. Let him 
prove that he’s discovered it/’ 

I raced home happily. 

“Lyosha, dearest, hurry up! We’ve to go 
to the scientific research institute. With 
your discovery.” 

“They can wait,” my son said calmly. 
When T finish school and university, then 
I’ll go and see them.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Because, you should read the papers 
more carefully. They say that premature 
development and exploitation of children’s 
talents interfere with normal grow A." 

“But you won’t disappear?” 

"That depends on your behaviour,” my 
son said seriously and scratched his head. 
“It’s rather boring. It’s been a long time 
since I’ve had any ice-cream... ” 

“Poor boy!” I put on a show of great pity 
and went off for some ice-cream. 

When I returned, I saw the following 
scene: my wife was running around, look¬ 
ing for our son. 

Varlen Strongin 
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1. MEN IN THE PARK 

T he Tandons lived in Delhi. They had 
two children—a son named Prakash, 
who was lovingly called Kash (sounding 
like ‘Cash’) and a daughter named Vinita or 
Vini, who called her brother Kashlock 
Holmes. Kash was indeed very fond of 
reading the adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
and often imitated the famous detective. 
Kash was 14 and Vini 12. 

Kash was reading one of his favourite 
stories one day, when his mother entered 
his room. Kash was lying on his stomach, 
with his face almost buried in his book. 
Mrs. Tandon smiled as she came quietly 
near him and took the book away from his 
hand. 

“That’s Mama again,” said Prakash, with¬ 
out looking up at his mother. 

“How did you know?” asked Mrs. 
Tandon. 

“From the red glow on the wall. That’s 
from your red sari,” Prakash replied. 

Mrs, Tandon looked at the wall. The 
sunli^t from the door behind her had cast 
a red glow on the wall. 

“Well done, Mr. Sherlock Holines, but 
how do you propose to attend Tinu s birth¬ 
day lying in the bed?” asked Mrs. Tandon. 

“Elementary, my dear Mama, elemen¬ 
tary,” said Prakash speaking like the detec¬ 
tive. ^ “I’ll take a quick bath and rush to 
Tinu’s place.” 

“That’s not so elementary,” said Mrs. 


Tandon laughing, “because you’ve yet to 
get a j>resent for her. The Hulla-Hoop 
Girl you’ve promised.” 

“Oh, Mummy, please let me finish that 
chapter.” Prakash was now all about his 
mother trying to take the book from her. 

Mrs. Tandon raised the book high up. 
“No more of it today.” 

“M-A-M-M-Y!” Vinita shouted from an¬ 
other end of the house. 

“That’s Avi,” said Prakash suddenly. 

“Avi? Don’t be silly,” said Mrs. Tan¬ 
don with surprise. “It’s Vini calling.” 

“I know,” said Prakash. “But you will 
see Avi, t(x>.” 

Just then, shoving doors and swinging 
curtains, Vinita heaved into the room fol¬ 
lowed by Avi, indeed. 

“Mama,” said Vinita with great excite¬ 
ment, “Avi says we’re getting late for the 
party.” 

Mrs. Tandon smiled secretly at Prakash 
and said to Vinita, “You can make it on 
time if you’ll both hurry up.” 

“But, Ma, I’m all ready,” said Vinita in¬ 
dignantly, pointing to her new dress. “It's 
this lazy Kash who.” 

“Yeh, yeh,” Prakash interrupted, “will 
you shut up, or I’ll box you ri^t in front 
of Avi.” 

Vinita was suddenly red in title face, 
blushing. “M-a-a-a,” she said and ran 
away. 
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Mrs. Tandon Wst toto lau^ta:. "Youre 
nau^ty» Kas&r stdd. "Always teasing 
her.*^ 

Avi was shy, too. *Hurry vm, Kash, 
were waiting for yon,” he said quicMy 
and sprinted away. 

“Now, Mr. Holmes,” Mrs. Tandon said 
to Pralc^h, “how did you know That Avl 
was with her?” 

“Will you let me finish that chapter?” 
asked Prakash. 

“So, its to be a bargain?” Mrs. Tandon 
smiled. 

“Please, Mummy.” 

“Okay, agreed.” 

Prakash came near his mother and said, 
“M-A-M-M-YI That’s the way Vini calls 
you when Avi is aroundl” 

“Is it? I haven’t noticed,” said Mrs. 
Tandon. 

“Try it any time. Now my book please, 
Mummy.” 

Mrs. Tandon handed over the book and 
said, “You have just 15 minutes, then you 
bathe and rush to Mullick’s to fetch that 
Hulla-Hoop Girl.” 

Prakash was back in his bed with his 
head craned over the book. He had hardly 
heard what his mother had told him. 

Tinu was Avi’s younger sister. She was 
six, going on seven. Avi was 13 already. 
He took pride in being the youngest ‘teen.’ 
They were both very fond of each other. 
Vini was all excitement when Avi was 
around, and that made her brother and 
friends tease her often. 

Prakash finished his chapter well within 
15 minutes and closed his book rather re¬ 
luctantly. Sherlock Holmes was in a very 
dtpficult spot, but Prakash had to leave the 
book there because he could not disobey 
hiS mother. He looked at the wall clock. 
It was five. He bad to start at half-past- 
five. 

Fifteen minutes later, he was in the bal¬ 
cony, all ready to go. Vinita was nowhere 
in die house, and he did not want to go 
alone to the market. He looked towards 
Avi’s house. There were a number of chil¬ 
dren playing in the balcony, but he could 



not recognize who they were. So he 
whistied. Soon there were two short hoots 
from Avi, acknowledging Prakash’s call. 
He went outside and found Avi and Vinita 
hinrying towards him. 

“You’re so indifferent,” Prakash said to 
Vinita as soon as they were together. 
“Can’t you get a Hulla-Hoop Girl from 
Mr. Mullick?” 

“Yes, while you see Sherlock Holmes out 
of some diflScultyl” said Avi, and they all 
laughed aloud. 

“Oh, let’s not waste time,” said Vinita 
and they all started walking down towards 
the market. Prakash was tall and hefty. 
Avi was short and stout, while Vinita was 
slim. She walked gracefully between them. 

“How about a choc-bar, Kash?” Vinita 
said, suddenly turning towards the stalls 
on the left. 

“I haven’t brought any money,” replied 
Prakash casually. 

Vinita stopped suddenly. "How will you 
buj the toy, then?” 

*Don’t be silly. We get things on credit 
from Mullick’s; why else do you think we 
are going all the way to his shop?” asked 
Prakash. 

“Now, don’t fight,” Avi intervened, step¬ 
ping on to the pavement before the stalls. 
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"It’s my sisters birthday and fve been 
givai a special purse. Come on, it’s on 
me.” 

“So, you had it all planned?” Prakash 
said, staring teasingly at Vinita. 

“This time you’re wrong, Kash,” laughed 
Avi. "She had no idea about my special 
3urse. In fact, I didn’t want the girls to 
mow about it, lest Tm done!” He again 
au^ed, glancing at Vinita. 

She rushed towards Avi to hit him. But 
he was too quick for her. “I won’t take 
anything from your SPECIAL purse!” said 
Vinita indignantly, and started walking 
down the pavement. 

Avi rushed to stop her. “Now, Vini, 
please. I didn’t mean you.” 

“Yes, he did,” said Prakash teasing his 
sister. “He even laughed at you.” 

“Now, Kash, don’t be potty. I did not,” 
said Avi, escorting Vinita to a stall. 

“Three choc-bars, Mr. Pal,” he said to 
the man behind the counter. 

“No, only two. I’ll take a coke,” said 
Prakash. 

The man opened the ice-box. Prakash 
peeped in. “I il take that frozen one,” he 
said. 

“We haven’t time to wait till it melts,” 
Vinita said angrily. 

“It’s only h^-frozen. Don’t worry,” the 
shopkeeper explained. He knew them well. 
They often came to him for cold drinks. 

It was quite dark by the time they reach¬ 
ed the market. Lights in the Central Park 
were already lit up. Some children were 
playing on the see-saw. 

“Now, that’s funny,” remarked Prakash, 
as they passed by the Park. 

“What’s funny?” asked Avi, looking in 
the direction of the park, when he saw 
Prakash staring. 

"Those men sitting in the park.” 

That made Vinita and Avi lau^ to¬ 
gether. “What’s funny about men sitting 
in a park?” asked Vinita. "Mr. Kashlock 
Holmes is on a wild goose chase.’ 

Prakash did not seem to bother about the 
remark. “Have you ever noticed who sits 
in the park at tms hour in the evening?” 

Vinita and Avi were quiet tihis time. 
They knew Prakash was on to something. 
That’s the only time when he never bothw- 
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ed about tibeir remark. 

“Either children and the servants with 
them, or old men wrapped up in their loose 
coals. Like our nei^bour, Mr. Badla. 
These men are neither dhildren, nor serv¬ 
ants, nor old!” Perky explained. 

“Do you mean ordinary men wouldn’t 
sit in the park?” asked Avi. 

“It’s not a holiday, so why are there so 
many of them? Oh! look, there’s something 
funny about them.” 

“V^at’s funny?” asked Avi. 

“Don’t you find something peculiar about 
them?” asked Prakash. 

Avi tried to look at them more closely. 
"Yes, they do not seem to be sitting leisure¬ 
ly as one would in a park,” 

“That’s right,” said Prakash. "And what’s 
more, they seem to have something of com¬ 
mon interest.” 

“Common interest?” Vinita too became 
interested in them, now. 

“Yes, watch how they glance casually at 
the back row of shops,” said Prakash. 

“That’s where Mr. Mullick’s shop is,” 
Vinita remarked. “My God, you’re right, 
Kash. They’re not interested in the park. 
They’re keeping a watch on something 
there in the back.” 

Vinita was now very excited. Her short 
hair flung about on her face and neck as she 
spoke. 

“Kash, we’re getting late. Let’s go and 
get the toy,” Avi reminded, 

“Shall we walk through the Park?” Pra¬ 
kash suggested. 

“Never,” said Vinita horrified, “never. 
They are definitely a bad lot. You step into 
the Park, and I’ll run home.” 

“Okay, okay, don’t get wild,” said Pra¬ 
kash and they walked down the road along 
the park. The shops on the left of the road 
were brightly lit. The glare made it diflB- 
cult for them to see clearly into the Park. 
At the end, the road turned to the right, 
along the back row of shops. Mullick’s was 
the fourth shop to the ri^t. 

Prakash saw two men walking casually 
back and forth on this road. “Now I’m sure 
there’s something fishy going on,” he whis¬ 
pered to Avi. 

“Let’s not bother,” Avi whispered back 
and they entered Mullidk’s. 


Mr. Mullick was there behind the coun¬ 
ter. A bulky man in a dark grey suit was 
talking to him. He became sud^nly quiet 
as Prakash, Avi, and Vinita enter^ the 
shop. 

IVakash broke the silence abruptly. 
“Please, can I have a Hulla-Hoop Girl? It 
is to be a birthday gift, and we’re already 
late!” 

Mr. Mullick didn’t smile as he usually 
did. Today he appeared to be rather 
serious. 

“Let me give them a toy,” he told the 
bulky man. “They are my regular 
customers.” 

The man opened his mouth to say some¬ 
thing, but Mr. Mullick had by then dis¬ 
appeared into his back-store. And the shop 
was quiet again. The stout man appeared 
very strange to Vinita as he seemed to show 
no interest in anything in the shop. 

Sudha Goel 

(To be continued) 


THE PAST 

The past is just a memory, 

A memory of things gone by— 

Of what was done. 

And what might have been— 

A memory of hopes and wishes 
All in ruins now. 

The past is fading away. 

It is just a vision now. 

Misty and vague— 

Silhouted by childish dreams— 

A memory of hopes and Avishes 
All in ruins now. 

Time has done its work. 

And my mind is now fogged, 

I cannot recall the past anymore. 

But I still know what the past is— 

A memory of hopes and wishes 
All in ruins now. 

Pallavt Pandit 
India 
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WRITERS AS CHILDREN 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


tfrxADDY, I like it here; I run about ihe 

■L' garden, but I don’t like it when the 
mosquitoes sting. I will come to Daddy 
when it stops raining. Conrad.” Ite letter 
is ihe firet piece of writing that 3-year-old 
Joseph Conrad, the future novelist; wrote 
with the help of his mother. 

“To my beloved Grandma, who helped 
me send cakes to my poor Daddy in prison 
— grandson, Pole, CathoUc, nobleman — 
6 July 1863 — Konrad.” This inscription, 
written when he was 5, spells the strange 
and tragic diildhood of Joseph Conrad, me 
great novelist He might have added poUti- 
cal exile’, ‘orphan in childhood’, expatriate 
at the age of 17, sailor, gun-runner, attemp¬ 
ted suicide, naturalized Englishman, master 
mariner in the British Merchant Navy, 
captain of a Congo river steamer and, final¬ 
ly, novelist, to complete the picture of his 
life! 

Joseph Conrad was born on December 3, 
1^7 at Berdyczow (Ukrainian Berdidiev) 
in Podolia. He was the first and only child 
of Eva Bobrowska and Apollo Korzeniowski. 

Conrad’s recollection of Korzeniowski 
shows him to be an affectionate father and 
husband. He described his father as having 
“great sensibilities” and an “exalted and 
dreamy temperament, with a terrible ^ift of 
irony and of a gloomy disposition’. He 
insisted, “My father was no revolutionary... 
in the sense of working for the subversion 
of any social or political scheme of exist¬ 
ence. He was simply a patriot.” 

Conrad grew up in a home which had be¬ 
come a meeting-place for adherents to the 
cause of Polisa nationalism. Apollo was 
involved in underground political activity. 

On October 21, 1861, Apollo was arrested 
and Conrad rcamembered standing with his 
modier in a big prisonyard where he had a 
glimpse of his father's face watching them 
from behind a barred window. The family 
was sentenced and, in May 1862, escorted 


by two policemen, left for exile in Vologda 
in northern Russia. Both Conrad and Eva 
were taken ill on the way, and they spent 
a miserable year there. 

The failure of the 1863 insuirecHon and 
his wife's illness crushed Apollo's spirits. 
And the final blow came on April 18, 1865, 
when Comad was only 7. Eva died. 

For the next three years, Conrad was to 
hve a strange isolated life, coloured by his 
father’s grief and bitterness. Apollo often 
referred to him as “my poor orphan”, and 
felt “he grows up as tnougjh in a monastic 
cell.” He wrote to a friend, “The poor child 
does not know what it is to have a playmate 
of his own age; he looks at my wizened 
sorrow and who knows whether this sight 
does not cover his youthful heart with 
wrinkles and his awakening soul with 
hoar-frost.” 

During this time, he enjoyed the com¬ 
pany of a cousin, Jozeja, on a visit to his 
uncle. He also saw the sea, for the first time 
here. But due to an illness, which plagued 
him at intervals till the age of 14, he had 
to return to Vologda with his grandmother. 

It was probably during this sojourn that 
Conrad met Prince Roman Sanguszko, the 
distin^shed Polish patriot,^ whom’ he latCT 
brou^t to life in his story, “Prince Roman” 
in T^es of Hearsay. 

Like his father, Conrad turned to books 
to help him through the long, lonely days. 
In A Personal Record, he wrote that he had 
been “a great reader” since the age of 5, 
and recalled having read, as a child, history, 
voyages, and novels in Polish and Frendi. 

This was also the time when Apollo him¬ 
self undertook to impart the basics of edu¬ 
cation to his son. He wrote pathetically to 
his friend Kaszewski: “I remind you again 
to send school-books and syllabuses for my 
little Conrad. I want to prepare hhn ac¬ 
cording to the school syllabuses. Since the 
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autumn my health has considerably dec¬ 
lined and my little one has had to tal« care 

of me. We are alone on this earth.He 

has inherited his talents from his mother’s 
family, but on the practical side he is not 
to be envied becase he takes after me.” 

This inherited dichotomy in Conrad’s 
personality was also greatly underlined by 
his maternal uncle, Thaddeus Bobrowsld, 
after Conrad became his ward following 
the death of Apollo on May 23, 1869. 

Conrad was only 11 at that time. It was 
his uncle Thaddeus who now took charge 
of his education and financial affairs. His 
uncle greatly influenced him, even after he 
had left Poland, and his philosophy and 
even the phrases he used are reflected in 
the novelist’s work. He was the type of a 
benevolent gaurdian figure that Conrad 
portrayed in the character of Stein in Lord 
Jim and Captain Lingard in the Bornean 
novels. 

Coiuad then studied in boarding schools 
in Cracow and Lvov. A relative recalled 
him at school as being “intellectually well 
developed; he hated ihe rigours of school, 
which tired and bored him; he used to say 
that he had a great talent and would 
become a great writer.” 

In 1872 Conrad first expressed his wish 
to go to the sea. Thaddeus’s shock “could 
not have been greater if I had announced 
the intention of entering a Carthusian mon¬ 
astery,” Conrad recalled. His ambition 
caused “a wave of scandalized astonish¬ 
ment” in Cracow. Attempts were made to 
change his mind, but Conrad stood his 
ground. 

Behind this desire to leave Poland and 
join, the merchant navy was the inscription 
of Conrad’s reading of adventure and travel 
literature and his interest in geography. An¬ 
other determining factor was that being the 
son of a political prisoner, Conrad risked 
conscription in the Russian Army for as 
much as 25 years. So, in October 1874, 
Conrad left Poland for Marseilles, with 
introductions arranged and 2,000 francs a 
year to be paid in monthly instalments. 


Already behind him was more tragic ex¬ 
perience than is given to many men in a 
lifetime; he was moved by the unlikely im¬ 
pulse for a native of a land-locked country 
to become a seaman; and not yet 17, he 
was stepping alone into a new existence. 
The characters he met and the places he 
saw dining the course of his sea-travels 
form the texture of the throbbing life 
portrayed in his work. 

While in the West Indies, Conrad receiv¬ 
ed a long letter of rebuke from his uncle: 
“Last year, you lost a trunk full of things — 
and tell me — what else had you to remem¬ 
ber and look after if not yourself and your 
things? Do you need a nanny?.... Now 
again you have lost a family photOCTaph 
and some Polish books — and you ask me 
to replace them! Why? So that you should 
take the first opportunity of losing them 
again!” His uncle exerted his influence even 
through his letters. 

After four years of leaving Poland, Con¬ 
rad abandoned France and joined the Brit¬ 
ish merchant navy, although he “did not 
know even six words of English.” During 
the course of his travels, he even went to 
Bombay and Madras, boarding the “Narcis¬ 
sus.” The story The Nigger of the Narcis¬ 
sus, his masterpiece of the sea, was a direct 
reflection of this experience. 

Joseph Conrad, to echo Norman Sherry’s 
words, “is one of the strangest figures in 
English literature — a Pole in English dress, 
first a sailor, then earning a mighty reputa¬ 
tion as a writer in a tongue not his own.” 
He published his first novel in 1895 but 
popular success came to him only in 1913 
— ten years before his death. He remained 
an enigma all his life, having lived in ob¬ 
scure comers of the earth, a supreme 
example of a touching destiny. 

“A little elderly, ailing man sits, half- 
huddled, in an armchair..... even in these 
days there have been giants on the earth 
.... that such a man should be dead: that 
such a man should have lived,” This excerpt 
from a review sums up Conrad’s stature 
for us. 

Sabina Valson 
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PUZZLES 


ANIMALS QUIZ 

1. In which continent are vampire bats 
found? 

2. Which animal is controlled by a 
mahout? 

3. What sort of creature is a fer-de-lance? 

4. What is the name commonly given to 
an 8-armed cephalopod? 

5. To which family does the dog fish pro¬ 
perly belong? 

6. What is a dingo? 

7. What is the name of the lizard known 
for changing its colour to resemble its 
surroundings? 

8. What is a saluki? 

9. Why is a click beetle so called? 

10. What colour is the horse called a 
palomino? 

11. Where, on a fish, would you find 
barbels? 

12. Of which continent is the small ante¬ 
lope, called a klipspringer, a native? 

13. What does an elver grow up to be? 

14. How long is the smallest fish? 

Mona J. Singh (12) 
India 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who was the heaviest sportsman of all 
time? 

2. Which ball game requires the largest 
field? 

3. Which is the most expensive of all 
sports? 


4. Who held the world boxing titles at 
three different weights all at the same 
time? 

5. With which sport are the following as¬ 
sociated? (a) Shane Gould ^b) Vera 
Caslavaska-Oldlozil (c) “Bobby ’ Moore. 

6. Who won the largest number of Olym¬ 
pic gold medals in track and field? 

7. Which is the largest swimming pool in 
the world? 

8. In a Swaythling Cup (table tennis) final 
match, the play lasted 25/26 hours, 
spread over three nights. Where and 
between which two countries was this 
match played? 

9. In which year was the Davis Cup 
instituted? 

10. Which provinces of a country contest 
for the Plunket Shield (in cricket)? 

Sunii Kumar (15) 
India 


KNOW YOUR OLOGIES 

1. The science of the atmosphere and 
atmospheric phenomena, or study of 
weather and climate. 

2. Hatred of argument, debate, or 
reasoning. 

3. The study of ideas, their nature, and 
soiuce. 

4. The science of weights and measures. 

5. The study of blood and its diseases. 

6. The science of measuring time or the 
art of making timepieces. 

7. The science of medicine. 

8. The branch of botany dealing with 
fungi. 
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9. The science of minerals. 

10. The study of the bones of vertebrates. 

Prasad Rao (14) 
India 


INVENTORS, DISCOVERERS, 
FOUNDERS 

Match the following two groups:— 

I 1. Fountain-pen, 2. Shorthand, 3. Ste¬ 
thoscope, 4. Elevator system, 5. Peni¬ 
cillin, 6. Chlorine, 7. X-ray, 8. Mag¬ 
nesium, 9. System of blood circulation, 
10. Scout Movement. 

II (a) Dr William Strokes, (b) William 
Harvey, (c) Karl William Scheele, (d) 
L. E. Waterman, (e) Sir Isaac Pitman, 
(f) Sir Baden-Powell, (g) Elisha G. Otis, 
(h) W. K. Roentgen, (i) Sir Alexander 
Fleming, (j) Sir Humphry Davy. 

K.R. Shyamkumar (13) 
India 


MATHEMATIQUIZ 

1. My father’s year of birth is divisible 
by 3, 4 and 6, and the sum of the four 
digits is 12. My mother is 5 years 
younger to him. In which year was 
my mother bom? 

2. I am 6 years older than my sister and 
10 years younger than my brother. 

' Ten years hence, omr ages will total 91 
years. How old were we 5 years ago? 

3. In a tennis match between A and B, 
A won the first set by 4 games, lost the 
second set by 2 games, and won the 
third set by 5 games. In all, 27 games 
were played. \^at were the scores in 
each set? 

4. Two men start at a point to go round a 


INDIA 

A world of tradition— 

A world of art— 

A world that lives, not for power but 
for joy— 

A world where hermits seek mysteries 
gone by— 

A world with an air of joyful bliss— 

A world that reaches for the skies— 

This is India—our merry India, 

Where people live for brotherly love. 

Pooja Tripathi (IS) 
India 


circular course. One walks, while the 
other rides a bicycle. The cyclist goes 
ten times faster than the other. How 
many times will they meet or pass 
each other en route before they meet 
at the starting point once again if (a) 
they go in the same direction, and (b) 
they go in the opposite directions? 

5. A road is 10 miles long. At 6 a.m., a 
man from each end starts walking to¬ 
wards the other end at 4 miles an hour. 
They walk for 1 hour, then walk back 
for half-an-hour, and take rest for 1 
hour, before they start again. How 
many times will they meet en route, 
at what milestones and at what hoius? 

N.S. Rajan 


FABLES 
(See page 16) 

1. It is useless to ask pity of the pitiless. 
i2. Many a man thinks nobody can do 
things as well as he. 

3. Those who grumble at their condition 
may later on find themselves worse off. 

4. He laughs best who laughs last. 
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Answers 


Animals Quiz: 

1. South America; 2. Elephant; 3. A large 
venomous snake found mostly in South 
America; 4. Octopus; 5, Shark; 6. The 
wild dog of Australhi; 7. Chameleon; 

8. A breed of dog; 9. Because it jumps 
violently to right itself when laid on its 
back, thus producing a slight noise or 
click. It is also called a snapping beetle; 
10. Blond chestnut, with a very light 
mane and tail; 11. The lower jaw; bar¬ 
bels are small feelers, like the whiskers 
on a catfish; 12. Africa; 13. An eel; 
14. The tiny goby, which is found in 
a lake in the Philippines, measures only 
half-an-inch long even when fully 
grown. 

Sports Quiz: 

1. William J. Cobb of Macon, Georgia, 
who in 1962 was billed as 800 Ib. He 
was a wrestler; 2. Polo; 3. Racing of 
large yachts — ‘J type boats and Inter¬ 
national 12-metre boats; 4. Henry 
Armstrong; he held the Feather, Light, 
and Welterweight titles for 4 months in 
1938; 5. (a) swmimming, (b) pminastics, 
(c) soccer; 6. Ray C. Ewry of the U.S.A. 
won 10 gold medals; Standing High 

“Tell You 

My mother had baked two dozen cakes. 
To warn the family not to eat them while 
they cooled, she put a note to them saying, 
“Counted.” 

Later, when she went into the kitchen, 
.she found that there were only eighteen 
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(A) 10 First Day Covers. 

(B) 100 Foreign Large Stamps. 

(C) Foreign Penpals Magazine valued Rs. 7/SOP. 

(D) New FD Covers & Commemorative Stamps at face 
value. 

Remit only Rs. 1/SO for sundry expenses by M.O. or 
Postal Oraet (Uncross^) to N.N. SAPRU, (Deptt-CW»J77) 
C-4/D SB. Janakpuri. Hew Ddhi-llOOSS. . 


Jump in 4 Games, Standing Long Jump 
. in 4 Games, and Standing Triple Jump j 
in 2 Games; 7. The Or^eb Pool hi 
^ Casablanca, Morocco, which is 1575 ft ; 
long and 246 ft wide; 8. Betwem 
Austria and Russia in Prague, in 1936; 

9. 1900; 10. New Zealand. 

Know Your Ologloa: 

1. Meteorology; 2. Misology; 3. Ideology; 

4. Metrology; 5. Hematology; 6. Horo¬ 
logy; 7. latorology; 8. Mycology; 

9. Minerology; 10. Osteology. 

Inventors, Discoverers: 

l(dj, 2(e), 3(a), 4(g), 5(i), 6(c), 7(h), 8(j), 
9(b), 10(f). 

Mathematiquiz: 

1. 1925 

2. 8 years, 14 years, and 24 years. 

3. On the whole, A gained 7 games over 
B. So, A won 17 games and lost 10 
games, making a total of 27 games. The 
first set must be 6-2, and the third 6-1. 
so the second set must be 5-7. 

4. (a) 8 times, (b) 10 times. 

5. Three times they met at the 5th mile¬ 
stone, at 8.45 a.m., 9.15 a.m. and 
10.15 a.m. 

a Joke” 

cakes. And beside them was a card, signed 
by my father and brother, which read, 
“Tested and approved.” 

Vera KIdwai (12) 
India 

Two scientists went into a restaurant and 
ordered coffee. 

Waiter; Cold or hot coffee, sir? Cold 
coffee costs one rupee, and hot coffee 50 
paise. 

One scientist: WeTl have hot coffee. 

The scientists were so en^ossed in their 
conversation that they didnt notice when 
the coffee was served. Suddenly one of tiiem 
realised it and said: Drink it up quickly, 
otherwise we'll have to pay for cold coffee. 

Surest! Hariharan (12) 
India 
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JOLLY JUMBUCK 


Australian libraries are bringing books to life to make young children more interested in reading. 
They are using a mobile auditorium>library, called the Jolly Jumbuck, in which an actor and a 
tedmician bring to life characters from children’s books. It uses theatre, movies, television, slides, 
pui^ shows, folk dancing, and simple story-telling to try to win children away from indiscriminate 
television viewing. The Jolly Jumbuck is a joint venture of the Victorian State Government and a 
group of municipal councils in Melbourne. It is 10 m (30 ft) long and 3 m (9 ft) wide, with space for 
about SOO books and equipment for puppet shows, movies, closed-circuit television, slides, and voice 
recording. “We aim to mtUce characters in books real and interesting to children so that they will 
come to love reading,” says Neville Stonehouse, the JoBy Jumbuck’s puppeteer and story-teller. The 
Jolly Jumbuck parks sA school {daygropnds, and outside munidpal Ubraries and youth oenjres. It is 
aUq, nsed at fain ai«l fesUvals. It ceteris for children aged from kindergarten level to about nine years, 
but can he adai^ fonrider thfidien. 
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GOPAL THE JESTER 


T here once lived a king in Bengal 
who was a great lover of entertain¬ 
ment. Blessed with a keen sense of humour, 
he patronised many jesters in his court. The 
diief among them was Gopal, and he was 
the king’s favourite. In fact, everyone 
loved Gopal, not merely for his wit, but 
because he was kind-hearted and went out 
of his way to help people in distress. He 
was extremely shrewd and no one could 
get the better of him. 

One morning, as Gopal was getting 
ready to attend the king’s court, there was 
a knock on his door. Opening it, Gopal 
found Ram Das, a poor old man, in tears. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked 
Gopal in surprise. “I thought you were 
busy preparing for your dau^ter’s wed¬ 
ding. Has anything gone wrong?” 
“Everything,” said the old man, sadly. 
“Well, do come in,” said Gopal^ and, 
after the old man was seated, said, “Now, 
tell me all about it.” 

So Ram Das told his story, while Gopal 
listened attentively. Being in need of 
money to get his daughter married. Ram 
Das had tried to borrow from a rich neigh¬ 
bour. He had agreed on one condition. 
"You will have to stand in my pond in 
neck-deep cold water all nignt,’ he had 
told Ram Das. Though it was winter and 
bitterly cold. Ram Das had done it. But, 
when he went to ask for the money, the 
nei^bour had merely laughed at him, and 
said, "You are a fool. Ram Das! In any 
case, you have not fulfilled my condition. 
I had said cold' water, you. remember? 
There was a lamp burning in my verandah 
all night. That had Warmed up the water 
of the pond.” 

Ram Das felt hint by the onel joke play¬ 
ed on him and had gone to the king for re¬ 
dress. But the king had dismissed me mat¬ 
ter casually, saying, “Your neighbour was 
quite ri^t.” 

“Can’t you help me, Gopal?” asked Ram 


Das in despair. “I hate to be made a fool 
of!” 

"You leave it to me,” said Gopal, and 
Ram Das went home greatly relieved. 

That morning, Gopal was wittier than 
usual at die court and the king was hi^y 
amused by his jokes. “What would you 
like as your reward, Gopal?” asked the 
king, smiling. “You really have been bril¬ 
liant this morning.” 

“Your majesty,” said Gopal, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “please come to my 
humble residence for lunch tomorrow.” 

In those days, such requests were not 
considered impertinence, and the king 
readily agreed. When he arrived with his 
retinue at Gopal's house the next day, 
he greeted everyone with due respect and 
gave hem seats of honour. But there was 
no sign of lunch anywhere. After waiting 
for a few hours, they all started getting im¬ 
patient. Needless to say, they were hungry 
tool 

“Well, Gopal,” said the king, trying not 
to sound too annoyed, “I thought you had 
called us for lunch!” 

“In a moment, your majesty,” said Gopal, 
meekly. “It will soon be ready.” 

Two more hours passed and still Gopal 
made no move. 

“Isn’t lunch ready as yet?” cried the 
king’s attendants. 

“It is just being cooked,” said Gopal. 

“Where is it? Let us go and have a look,” 
said the king, losing patience. 

Gopal took them to the coiutyard where 
lunch was being prepared, and when the 
king saw the cooking arrangements, he 
Msped in amazement. There was a very 
long bamboo pole standing erect in the 
mi<Mle of the courtyard and a v^el had 
been tied at its top. Beside the pole burnt 
a single small candle. 

“Are you quite mad, Gcroal?” cried die 
king in a rage. “How can the rice possibly 
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be cooked by tbe flame of diis tiny candle 
and that, too, when the vessel is tim at the 
top of this bamboo?” 

"Why, yohr mh|esty, don’t you think 
this heat is sufficient for cooking?" asked 
Gopal, pretending to be greatly surprised. 

“You must be off your head!” said the 


“I do not see why,” protested Gopal. “If 



the light of a lamp in a nearby house can 
warm the wat^ of an entire pond, I don't 
see why I cannot cook a pot of rice by the 
flame m a candlel” 

Instantly, the king realised what Gopal 
was implying. Anyone else might have 
been angty, but die long had a ke«i sense 
of humour and a sense of justice. “You are 
right, Gopal,” he said, after a pause. “It is 
I who have been blind and unjust. I shall 
see that Ram Das gets his due.” 

Gopal bowed low and touched the king’s 
feet and begged forgiveness for having 
kept him waiting. Then, he led them to the 
next room where a sumptuous lunch 
was already awaiting them. 

Swapna Dutta 

(Next month: Gopal Measures the World) 


JEST A RIDDLE I 

1. What did the chimney svireep say 
when he was asked if he liked die job? 
It soots me. 

2. What carries a himdred needles but 
never sews? 

Porcupine. 

3. When is a boy on a c^cle not on a 
cycle? 

\^en he turns into a street. 

4. What nms round the house but does 
not move even an inch? 

Fence. 

5. What gun is like the earth? 

Revolver. 

6. Why was the cricket team given 
lifters? 

Because they lost all dieir matches. 

7. What is a waste of time? 

TelUng a hair-raising story to a bald 
man. 

8. ^Vhat holds a dozen keys but never 
opens any door? 

Piano. 

9. When is a cricketer impolite? 

When he bowles a maidmi. 

10. What did the big flower say to the 
little flower? 

Hiya, bud. 

Vikast Bhat 
India 
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THE »JMNSiEE”--4 

A PEEP AT A PANTHRESS 


T he forest lodge in the ghat section 
was a litde white bungalow perched 
on a hill-top. It made quite a picture, 
with its red tiled-roof and green windows. 
There was a gulmohar tree to its left, a 
bright orange patch against die forest- 
green. Around the central clearing were 
some jungle trees in a protective circle, as 
if to guard the litde cottage from civiliza¬ 
tion! The only ^proach was a rough track, 
which zigzagged off the ghat road. 

As our jeep turned onto this track, there 
were exclamations of delight from its occu- 
ants. “How lovely!” said Revati. “How 
eautiful!” said aunty Shobha, and Mum¬ 
my added her bit of apprmation. Daddy, 
unde Shaam, and myself kept quiet, in 
silent admkation. 

As yoy must have guessed, aunty Shobha 
and f^ily were on another of their visits 
to our jungle abode. The only relief was 
that uncle Shaam had also come that sum¬ 
mer; hei had brought along his now famous 
camera. He had already proved his merit 
as a photographer of pet animals; he had a 
collection of some very good photographs 
of his daughter and her dog to prove the 
fact, and a few of these had appeared on 
magazine covers! Now he wished to try 
some shots of wild life and this had 
brought us out to the lodge—a likely spot 
for a picture of wild life. 

We reached the bungalow, and I went 
and called Ramu the watchman, who came 
out to greet us. He was a serene old man, 
who spent hours gazing at the blue sky and 
the green valley. He helped us carry the 
picnic baskets in. We settled down on the 
verandah, as imcle did not want to miss a 
single opportunity. 

He carefully brought out his cosUy 
camera and its several long-nosed lenses, 
in an impressive black leather case. I gap¬ 
ed in wonder as he arranged and adjust^ 


the various lenses. He then took a few 
trial shots of us. We *dl must have been 
looking “wild” after the long jeep drive! 

The afternoon passed off uneventfully- 
including the picnic tea. We did not till 
then see even a partridge or a rabbit. As 
dusk fell, Ramu came out and quietly in¬ 
formed my father that it would be better 
if we all shifted indoors, as a panther had 
been seen prowling around in the area, 
during the last week or so. 

This news created a great deal of excite¬ 
ment. Both Dad and uncle Shaam bombard¬ 
ed old Ramu with questions ... “Where 
was it seen?”—“When was it seen?”—“How 
was it seen?”—“Was it a panther or a pan- 
thress?” etc. etc. Ramu was quite over¬ 
whelmed; being a man of few words, he 
informed us in a single sentence that—it 
was a panthress, it had cubs in the valley, 
it was a regular visitor to the bunglow, 
and he was almost sure that she was some¬ 
where aroimd probably hstening to this 
interesting conversation. This had its effect 
and the female members of our group im¬ 
mediately disappeared into the adjoining 
room. We followed with cool dignity, and 
the baskets. I went in last with Ramu, 
who closed the door behind us. 1 looked 
with contempt at Revati, who had shridked 
at the mention of panther. What had she 
expected to see? A Santa Claus in a 
reindeer sleigh? 

It was a small room with only one win¬ 
dow on the left, looking out at the gulmo¬ 
har tree. Uncle Shaam established himsdlf 
there with his camera. The lense was so 
adjusted that it could be pushed through 
the window bars at a moment s notice. Tne 
flashlight was kept in readiness. Thus 
armed, he was smre of his tshot of the 
panthress, if at all she came anywhere 
within the purview of the window. 

After sometime the ladles got restless. 
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"Don’t yo* think its: ^ 

ymi isnuld come 

for^e jactinfe” aunty Sbobha 

dared to surest 

"RUBBlSHr he exploded. ‘Xose an op- 
porSnfty of a lifetime? Were ^ot moving 
frnm here till I get a photograph. O K. by 
you, Jayant?” he added on second thou^ts. 

Dad, of course, said O.K., and we setd^ 
down in the cold bare room, to await the 

panthress. 

There was just space mou^ for another 


pisrson to peep throu^ 

W general consent, was to be occimjed ^ 
iS minutes each and in turn by Ito oth« 
members of our group. Daddy «“d f>5^ 
opted for the last half-mi-hour, 
tSe ladies to go first I *d irot mmd tins 
arrangement because, as Daddy explamed, 
the panthress would not come 
near the bungalow tiU there was absolute 
silence; and toat would be only when the 
ladies were tired! 

Revati was first at the window wiA her 
father. I settled down comfortably m my 






comer, for a long wait In spite of cons¬ 
tant reminders, atmty Shobha and Mum¬ 
my k^t whispering about such meaning¬ 
less details as— 

“It's going to be terribly late for dinner.” 

"I hope it won’t be too frightening an 
ejq>raience for tih© children,”—so on and so 
fordL Silence was possible only when 
aunty Shobha went to the window; and 
Revati came back and dozed off on Miim’s 
lap. Her inter^t in wild life had lasted 
exactly 15 minutes. 

Time passed slowly in the darkness of 
the room, and all of us felt a little stifled. 
Nothmg much seemed to be happening, 
except that it was almost dark outside and 
the crickets had started chirping. Mum was 
now at the window, and I shifted restless¬ 
ly for my turn. In the stillness I could 
hear even the growling of my stomach. I 
mtmched a biscuit to quieten its hungry 
demands. The panthress must also be him- 
gry—I thought. How much more difficult 
it would be for her to get food. Her cubs 
would have to wait for a long, long time. 

As Mummy left the window, I got up in 
a hurry to t^e my turn. I gazed out at 
die dark shape ot the tree with the stars 
twinkling benind it. One really had to 
strain, to look into the darkness. But, in a 
little while, as my eyes became accustom¬ 
ed to the night, more sh^es emerged 
from the danoiess. I coultf now see the 
outline of shrubs, the waving ^ass, and 
the boulders. Five minutes passed; I could 
clearly hear the tick-tick or uncle’s wrist 
watch. Fireflies appeared here and there, 
glowing in the bushes and the trees. 

Both of us watched keenly—and then we 
saw it. At first only two glowing green 
eyes near the gulmohar tree. Unde was 
very quick with his camera. In the light of 
the flash, I saw the animal dearly. A ma¬ 
jestic creature with a creamy coat, span¬ 
ned with shiiw black spots. It ^red at 
us, a cold indifferent stare, and I fdt a pang 
of fear as it crouched to leap. In a second, 
it sprang into the air, a graceful leap into 
the vegetation below. 

I still have with me the photograph 


which unde Shaam took that day. It al¬ 
ways reminds nie of flbe thffflhig experi¬ 
ence, tibe tinging in my ears, the fl.tSbed 
warmth of my cheeks, and the thu(h3hig of 
my heart as 1 gazed upon that l^autecms— 
lovely animal. 

Yasodtma Ghorpade 


TAILS 


A FLY went to a man and said, “You 
are master of all the animals; there is 
nothing that you cannot do. Please give 
me a tail,” 

“Why do you want a tail?” the man 
asked. 

“Like every other animal, I too want a 
tail because it looks nice.” 

“I don’t know of any animal that has a 
tail just because it looks nice. You know, 
you are much better off without a tail.” 

The fly was cross with the man and be¬ 
gan to annoy him by landing sometimes on 
his pudding, sometimes on his nose, buzz¬ 
ing in one ear, then the other. It pestered 
him, till he couldn’t stand it any longer. 

Then the man said to the fly, “Ail rightl 
Fly off to the wood, the river, and the fidd. 
If you find a bird, beast or reptile that has 
a tail just to make him look mce, you can 
have mat tail, I promise you.” 

The fly was very happy and flew out of 
the window. It flew to tihe river and saw 
a fish and a crayfish. Both had tails. The 
fly said to the fish, “Fish, give me your tail! 
You only have it to look nicel” 

“Not at all,” the fish replied. “My tail is 
a rudder. If I want to turn right, I bend 
my tail to the right. If I want to turn left, 
I bend my tail to the^ left. I can’t give 
you my tail, I need it.” 

The fly turned to the crayfidi. “Crayfish, 
give me your tail!” 
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“I caaa\” tl»e taayfiah said. “My lei^ are 
weak, I can*t swim witki them. But my 
tail is wide and strong. I push the water 
with my tail and, plo^it pushes me up. 
Plop, pW» I swim wherever 1 want. My 
tail is my oar.” 

The fly flew on into the wood. He saw a 
woodpecker sitting on a branch and said 
to him, “Woodpedcer, give me your tail. 
You only have it to look nice.” 

“You are silly,” said the woodpecker. 
“How could I live without a tail? Just 
watch me peck.” 

The woodpecker propped his sturdy tail 
against the bark, swung his whole body 
and brought his beak down on the branch 
with such force that chips of wood went 
flying. 

The fly saw that the woodpecker sat on 
his tail to peck. He could not live without 
his tail. 

The fly flew on. In the bushes it saw a 
doe with a fawn. The doe had a dainty 
little tail, all white and fluffy. 

The fly said, “Doe, give me your tail.” 

“How could you ask me that, Fly?” said 
the doe, quite frightened. “If I give my 
tail to you, my fawn will die.” 

“What does your tail do for your fawn?” 
asked the fly, surprised. 

“Look, if a wolf comes after us, I run 
into the wood for cover. And my fawn fol¬ 
lows me. But no one can see me among 
the trees. So I wave my little white tail at 
him, like a handkerchief to say ‘this way!’ 
He sees a little white flutter and follows 
me. That’s how we can get away from the 
wolf.” 

The fly went on, until it saw a fox. Oh, 
what a lovely tail! All big and red and 
bushy and oh, so beautiful! 

The fly flew straight up to the fox and 
said, "Fox, give me your tail.” 

“Oh, no, Fly,” said the fox, "I couldn’t 
do that. Without a tail, I would be done 
for. If the hounds chased me and I had 


no tail^ they’d catch me easily. I cheat 
them with my tail.” 

“How?” 

“When the dogs are on my heels, I swing 
my tail to one side, like this, and my body 
to the other. The dogs see my tail and fm- 
low it, while I run off the other way. By 
the time they realise their mistake, I am 
far away!” 

So, then, the fly knew that all animals 
needed their tails. But as it flew home, the 
fly was still thinking to itself, ‘I will bother 
the man and pester him till he gives me 
a tad.’ 

The man was sitting by the window 
looking out into the courtyard. The fly 
landed on his nose. And when the man 
slapped his nose, the fly was on his fore¬ 
head. The man slammed his forehead, but 
the fly was back on nis nose. 

“For goodness sake, leave me alone. 
Fly!” said the man. 

“I won’t. It’s you who made a laughing¬ 
stock of me. Why did you send me to 
look for a spare tail? I asked every ani¬ 
mal, and they all need their tails.” 

The man realised that he wouldn’t get 
rid of the fly that easily. He thought for a 
minute and then said, “Look, Fly, there is 
a cow in the yard. Go and ask her what 
she does with her tail.” 

“All right,” the fly said. “I’ll go and ask 
the cow. But if she doesn’t give me her 
tail, I won’t give you any peace.” 

The fly flew out of the window, landed 
on the cow’s back and began to buzz, ask¬ 
ing, “Cow, Cow, what do you do with 
your tail?” 

The cow didn’t say a word. She just 
swished her tail and hit the fly with it. 

The fly fell to the ground, and lay still 
on its back. 

The man looked out of the window and 
said, “Now you’ve got what you deserve, 
Fly. Stop boiherin^ peqple and animals, 
you little nuisance.”^ 
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I F you had dialled this number, you 
wouldn’t have got the Children’s Inter¬ 
national Summer Village in New Delhi on 
your telephone. However, in a way, it also 
represents the CISV that has just ended its 
camp here. Let me disclose the mystery of 
this number, then: Three stands for the 
third such ‘village’ to be organised in 
India, in which 8 countries participated by 
sending in 32 children, and they were all 
11-year-olds! Simple, isnt it? 

Ah! I can see some eyebrows still raised. 
A summer village in Delhi, where isnt it 
winter now? Well, that is because winter in 
Delhi is more pleasant than summer. Gen¬ 
erally, these International Villages are held 
#in summer in most countries. Hence the 
name. Summer Village. In any case, summer 
or winter, camps are always enjoyable, 
arent they? And the C.I.S.V. are even 
more so. For, in these camps, you live with 
children from different countries, make 
lasting friendships, and learn so much, 
without actually appearing to do so. 


The campers pose with the President of India, 
Mr. Fakhruddin All Ahnf>ed. On his visit to the 
‘village', the President said, "It is a rare oppor¬ 
tunity to be in the midst of charming children." 
According to him, "children's minds are fertile 
for sowing the seeds of peace." 




The camp director, Mrs. Bhatnagar, shares a 
joke with a group of children. 


In India, the first two camps were held in 
Nagarjuna Sagar in Andhra Pradesh (1971) 
and Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh (1972). 
The third ‘village’ was held in Delhi, from 
December 20 to January 16. And 1976 
being the silver jubilee of the C.I.S.V., it 
was fortunate that India, too, could hold a 
camp the same year. The silver jubilee was 
celebrated in a big way in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, U.S.A., last year, where the C.I.S.V. 
was originally founded. And it's all thanks 
to Dr. Doris Twitchell Allen, a well known 
child psychologist, who first started it. 
Her idea caught on, and today there are 
about 40 countries which are members of 
this organisation. 

Now, a number of villages are held 
every year in different countries. The chil¬ 
dren who meet here are all 11 years old, 
and for a month they live together as 
friends. They prove that despite differences, 
such as in race, language, and culture, they 
are all basically alike. The purpose of their 
camps is well expressed in the C.I.S.V. 
song— 

“Build a bridge across the years. 

Sow a seed and plant a tree 
Beneath whose branches there may be 
All the nations gathered free.’’ 

In the camp held in Delhi, eight countries 
had participated, as I told you earlier. They 
were the U.S.A., Finland, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
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and India—^ combination of east and west. 
And froin e|cn these countries^ them 
were two airll Ond two boys, apcompanied 
by an adiflt leader. 

Each week the children slept in different 
rooms—SO that, by rotation, they were able 
to mix with different children e^h time. 
And , it was always seen to it that there was 
never more than one child from each 
country in a room. This way, they were 
able to make friends more easily with 
children of other countries, instead of with 
just their own. 

And what is surprising about it all, is 
that they did not even have a common 
language between them. It was through 
their activities, such as sports, music, art, 
and crafts, that they were able to com¬ 
municate! 

Yet, despite the language handicap, the 
children held meetings. They had their own 
democracy and made their own decisions 
as to their life in the camp. For instance, 
the children themselves decided what their 
bed-time in the camp should be! Of course, 
the adult leaders helped them out at these 
meetings, as interpreters. There was no 
strict law and order in the village, but 
whatever little there was, the children had 
a say in it. 

During their month's stay, the children 
were taken to various tourist spots in and 
around Delhi. They were taught certain 
Indian crafts—a potter was brought to the 
camp and the children learnt how to make 
clay pottery which, they told me, they were 
taking home with them. And I am sure 
their families will really appreciate the 
brightly coloured pottery that they them¬ 
selves have made. To complete their pic¬ 
ture 6f India, the children were also given 
a taste of Indian life. One weekend was 
spent by them all, with chosen, traditional 
Indian families. 

And at the same time, tte children were 
given an opportunity to project their own 
country on their national day. That is, a 
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day was reserved for each country, during 
th^ month's stay, which they celebrated 
as national day^ On that day, tbe children 
produced scrap books,, giving information 
about their countries, sang songs, per¬ 
formed dances, and projected their own 
culture in whatever way they could. In this 
way, they were able to appreciate differ¬ 
ences and at the same time were able to 
see the basic likenesses of all humans. So 
that when they left, they took back with 
them not only memories of India, but of 
other countries, too. And, of course, pleas¬ 
ant memories of the camp. 

Who are these lucky children? How are 
they chosen? you might ask. Perhaps you, ' 



The Swedish 'delegation' doing a folk dance at 
the National Day celebration. 


too, want to be a delegate in one of these 
camps? Well, the camp director, Mrs. 
Bhatnagar told me that all it takes to 
qualify is that you should be 11 years old, 
healthy and bright! And there are three 
delegations to be sent to the U.S.A., 
Belgium, and Sweden this year. So, here’s 
hoping that some of you lucky 11-year-olds 
are chosen! 

D.V. 
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Send in your answer accompanied by one empty plastic packet of 
Cadbury's Gems. The first 1001 successful entrants will each 
get a State Bardr Gift Cheque for Rs. 11. 
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Piesss write the answer, as well as 
your name, and address, in Engli^ only, 
and in block letters. Mail entries to: 

**Fun with Gems" Dept. A"86 
Post Box No. S6, Thera 400 601'. 

Last date for receiving entries: 

28th FelHwary 1877 
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"Miracle Man” Who Saved 
Millions of Children 


F or years to come, children all over the 
world will remember the name of 
JONAS SALK, the distinguished scientist 
who is variously described as healer, philo¬ 
sopher, author, and humanist. 

Winner of tte 1975 Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Understanding, 
Dr. Salk is recognised, above everything 
else, for what is called his “planned 
miracle", by which the dreaded disease of 
poliomyletis has successfully been pre¬ 
vented, providing hope to millions of 
children. 

This great benefactor of humanity, while 
receiving the Nehru Award in New Delhi 
the other day, outlined his vision of a new 
world, as one where “the purpose would 
be to give full expression to the health and 
well being of all in body and in mind." He 
exhorted the people of the world to “live 
according to an ethic of mutual under¬ 
standing". He would say— 

“To a scientist, fame is neither the end 
nor a means to an end—all I'm trying to 
do is keep my balance." And it has been a 
balancing act for Dr. Jonas Edward Salk, 
the man who, in 1954, developed the first 
successful vaccine against that paralytic 
disease—polio. 

This 5,000-year-old scourge, which affects 
mostly children, had defied doctors through 
the ages. Strangely enough, as standards 
of living rose, so did the incidence of the 
disease: it struck hardest in countries with 
high standards of sanitation! 

However, the man who conquered the 
disease, to become the world's most famous 
doctor in the '50s, didn't don a white coat 
and stethoscope—for a long time. 

As a schoolboy, he wanted to become a 
lawyer, but his mother was against it. 
“She thou^t a lawyer should be very 
articulate. And with her, I wasn’t very 
articulate! In fact, I tended to stutter and 
stammer," recalls Salk. His mother thought 
that he should be a teacher and, not 


WMting to go completely against her 
wishes, Jonas bej^n to consider a third 
alternative—medicine. 

The oldest of three sons of Polish immi¬ 
grants who settled in New York City, 
Jonas was bom on 28 October 1914. As a 
youth, he was an arbiter among playmates, 
and displayed clarity of ideas and pre¬ 
cision. He was described as a studious boy, 
who read everything he could lay his hands 
on. He tried to be a perfectionist in school- 
work, and earned high grades. 

Unlike many famous scientists, young 
Jonas was not introduced to the world of 
science until he entered college. 

A graduate of Townsend Harris High 
School, a school for exceptional students in 
the Bronx, and the College of the City of 
New York, he studied medicine at the New 
York University College of Medicine. By 
the end of his first year, he became so 
interested in research, that he took a year 
out to work on protein chemistry. After 
receiving his M.D. in 1939, he interned for 
two years at New York’s Mount Sinai 
Hospital. 






Dr. Salk receives the Javvaharlal Nehru Award 
from President Fakhruddin All Ahmed 


But he did not ever consider going into 
routine practice. Instead, he won a National 
Research Council fellowship for work on 
viruses at the University of Michigan, in 
1942. There, he helped develop commercial 
vaccines against influenza which doubled 
the immunity period. 

When the University of Pittsburgh ex¬ 
panded its programme for virus research 
in 1947, Salk was invited to join the staff. 
He eventually became Director of the 
Virus Research Laboratory of the School of 
Medicine. 

It was here that he first decided to in¬ 
vestigate polio. Often working for 16 hours 
a day, six days a week, the young researcher 
received funds from the March of Dimes of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Para¬ 
lysis (founded by President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, perhaps the most famous polio 
victim in history), and became one of the 
directors of a 3-year study of the ‘typing' 
of polio virus. The project showed that 
polio in the U.S.A. was caused by one of 
three strains of virus and that the vaccine, 
to be effective, must immuniz® against all 
three. Late in 1951, Salk began work on a 
polio vaccine. 


Cultivating the virus in the kidney tissues 
of monkeys, Salk and his team had by 
1953 produced two vatxines, of which the 
aqueous vaccine—one that killed virus sus¬ 
pended in water—was to become a mirade- 
worker for millions. 

The test vaccine was given in 127 areas, 
picked because of their high polio attack 
rate. Almost 2,000,000 children were studied 
in the trials. Salk even vaccinated himself, 
his wife, and his three sons—Jonathan, 
Peter, and Darrell. 

On 12 April 1955, the Salk vaccine was 
declared “safe, potent and effective". The 
discovery was reported in the Press “as 
massively as the ending of a major war," 
On that day, the U.S. Government licensed 
the Salk vaccine, and mass inoculations 
began. 

Of his drive to crush polio, Salk says, 
“I had the courage of my convictions. I 
couldn’t have done it unless I had been 
more critical of myself than others were of 
me. It was courage based on confidence, 
not daring, and it was confidence based on 
experience.” 

The slightly-built, dark-eyed researcher 
loves to read, and often quotes Emerson, 
Thoreau, Lincoln, and Roger Bacon. He 
also enjoys painting. 

Presently, he is director and fellow of the 
Salk Institute for Biological Studies in La 
Jolla, Southern California, which he estab¬ 
lished in 1963. 

Asked why he devotes his life to research, 
Salk countered: “Why did Mozart com¬ 
pose music?" 

The man, whose virus vaccines helped to 
save mankind from the ravages of polio, 
has now become increasingly concerned 
with the saving of mankind from itself. 
Salk is the 11th recipient of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award, and the first scientist to be 
so honoured. When he heard about it, he 
declared: “For my life work to be so 
regarded and for it to be recognized in this 
special way encourages even greater effort 
at a time when our most urgent need is for 
international and intercultural understand¬ 
ing and respect, without which the peace 
we seek will always be beyond our reach." 
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HOW and WHY 

(We are re-introducina this popular feature, inviting readers to come up 
with really intriguing questions that call for interesting answers I —Editor) 


, Satyapr^ash Das (13), Orissa, asks: 

Wliy does a baby cry? 

A tiny baby cries only from instinct. 
There is a curious change that takes place 
in life as it evolves further and further. 
It is found that with increasing intelligence, 
creatures tend to shed natural instincts and 
inborn skills. For example, a spider can 
build an amazingly complex web in its 
first attempt, without ever having seen 
webspinning before. Ducklings follow their 
mother into the water and, after a few 
unsure strokes, begin to swim as if to the 
manner born. The human baby, on the 
other hand, is born with very few instincts. 
He can only suck, cry when uncomfortable 
or in pain, and clutch for dear life when in 
danger of frilling. These instincts are classed 
under the broader instinct of ‘self-pre¬ 
servation'. So, when a baby cries, he is 
either hungry or uncomfortable, and his 
system makes him automatically produce 
these noises to draw the attention of his 
mother. There is no emotion attached to 
his crying. You will have noticed that a 
baby, a few days old, does not shed tears 
when crying. Tears and emotion come later, 
when he begins to associate a response with 
his crying. A baby’s first birth-ciy is also a 
cry of protest. The shock of being pushed 
into a cold atmosphere from the warmth 
and security of its mother's womb auto¬ 
matically makes him cry out. 

Jaikishan Menon (11), Jaipur, wants to 
know: 

An iron ball sinks in water; a ship does 
not. Why? 

The answer to what makes some things 
float and others sink was found by Archi¬ 
medes nearly 2,500 years ago. There is an 
interesting and oft-repeated story behind 
this discoveiy. King Heiro of Syracuse 
was once presented with an exquisitely 
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made gold crown. But he was at a loss to 
decide whether it was pure gold or not. 
This task was, therefore, entrusted to 
Archimedes. It is saM that Archimedes 
found out the answer while getting into a 
full bath tub and, seeing the water spill 
out, he ran out naked into the streets 
shouting “Eureka, Eureka!" (I’ve got it, 
I've got it.) He was able to find a connec¬ 
tion between the fact that one felt buoyed 
up (lighter) in water and the amount of 
water displaced. On experimenting, he 
concluded that the force of buoyancy was 
equal to the weight of the water displaced. 

Now what is this force of buoyancy? 
Have you tried holding up a rock under 
water? It is very easy! But when you pull 
your hands out of the water, the rock 
seems so much heavier! Did the rock lose 
weight under water? Well—in a way, yes! 
Because, there were forces of buoyancy 
pushing the body up, that partly batoced 
out the weight of the body itself. You can 
do the same experiment with an iron ball. 
Hold it under water and it feels lighter; 
release it and it sinks to the bottom. 
Clearly, the weight of the body far exceeds 
the force of buoyancy, so that the body 
sinks. Now we can appreciate why some 
other bodies float. Have you tried holding 
down a plank of wood in water? You wifi 
have felt a force in your hand pushing the 
plank up. In bodies like cork and wood, 
this force of buoyancy at some stage 
equals the weight of the body, and the 
body begins to float as does a ship, too. 
But you might well ask, what makes wood 
more buoyed up than an iron ball? This is 
decided by a physical property of the 
material of the bodies, called density. And 
knowing this, Archimedes was able to 
show that the gold of King Heiro’s crown 
was not pure. You can imagine the poor 
goldsmith s fate after this. 

Meera Ramakrishnan 
IS 



A LEAF FROM Hi$TORY 


Raja Maan Sinqh s Treasure 


A KBAR became the Mu^al ‘Badshah’ 
at Agra in the year 1556. The first 
few years of his reign were spent in con¬ 
solidating his power. Having successfully 
done this, Akbar turned his attention to 
widening the fronds of his empire. His 
ambition was to rule the whole of Hindus¬ 
tan. For this, he had to have a strong 
army. Calling together the best and ablest 
of his men (many of them were Rajputs), 
Akbar began to chalk out his grand plan of 
action. 

One of them, Raja Maan Singh, belong¬ 
ed to the royal family of Jaipur—Amber. 
Like the rest of his race, he was strong and 
handsome. He was also a fearless smdier, 
unparalleled in prowess. He, too, had high 
ambitions, to win fame for himself and to 
amass wealth for the betterment of his own 
people. 

During one of the meetings, he attracted 
the Mu^ial emperor’s notice by his bold 
statements, "Your majesty,” he said, "to 
enable you to achieve your goal, you must 
adopt a policy of aggression. There is no 
use in waiting for the other kings to en¬ 
croach on your territory to declare war on 
them! We must secretly build up a vast 
army and take the enemy by surprise. In 
that way, we shall not meet with much re¬ 
sistance; our losses will be small, and our 
spoils great.” 

There was a stunned silence in the court. 
Could such words of wisdom come from 
the lips of one so young? Akbar looked 
into tne man’s face. Maan Singh’s narrow 
black eyes sparkled, bold and fearless. "See 
me in private, at tfie hour of dusk,” com- 
mandea Akbar. 

There was a buzz of interested specula¬ 
tion among the men. But Maan Singh 
stood proudly and with a slight nod of his 
head, accepted the emperor’s invitation. 

The sun sank slowly in the west, bathing 
the sky in resplendent shades of red. Its 


warm light fell on the turrets and minarets 
of the Red Fort. The red sandstone glow¬ 
ed like dying embers. The mingled sounds 
of prayer and conversation coula be heard 
from within. Across the couriyard strode 
Maan Singh and he entered die royal 
apartment. 

“You may leave me now,” the emperor 
told his attendants, as he caught sight of 
the Rajput. Over goblets of wine th^ du- 
cussed Maan Singh’s military strateigy. “I 
am well pleased with you, for you have 
shown the shrewdness and daring that go 
to make a great soldier. I appoint you the 
Commander-in-Chief of my army,” declar¬ 
ed Akbar. 

“I am greatly honoured, your majesty,” 
said Maan Singh, "but should there not be 
some personal gain for me, for risking my 
life in such a manner?” 

What audacity, thou^t Akbar. Why, to 
serve the emperor itself was the neatest 
gain any man could desire! But he was 
quick to judge the Rajput, without whom 
his mand plan would not succeed. “Maan 
Singh, I am amazed but, of course, great 
spoils shall be yours. I shall keep the ter¬ 
ritory that you conquer, and the wealth of 
plunder shall be all yours!” 

It was indeed a royal gesture, far be¬ 
yond Maan Singh’s wildest expectations. 
He smiled and said, "The pact is made.” 

There followed months of frenzied acti¬ 
vity, as the troops were mobilised. Crores 
of rupees was spent on outfitting the army. 
The elephants, the cavalry, and the infan¬ 
try were trained to perfection. 

Maan Singh and his army attacked east 
and south. Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, all reeled 
under the tornado that was Maan Singh. 
Great kings pledged allegiance to Akbar. 
The MuAal army came home laden with 
glory and rich spoils. The city of Agra re¬ 
joiced in these victories. The name of the 
Cmnmander-in-Chief was on every lip. The 
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emperof’s joy and satisEaction knew no 
bounds, as territory after territory was add¬ 
ed to his already vast empire. True to his 
word, he allowed Maan Singh to keep 
every bit of treasure that he brought back 
with him. 

Then Akbar himself led his troops to 
Sind in the west. Unfortunately, the Raj¬ 


put long there, Jhambu, proved to be more 
than a match for Akbar. Defeated, he re*' 
turned home even more determined to suc¬ 
ceed the next time, but in vain. Jhambu 
successfully repelled his advances every 
time. 

The people of Agra began to discuss this 
shameful event among themselves. Their 




words readied the ears of the emperor, 
who was greatly ^ enraged. 7 ^ must do 
something at once/ he thought. 1 am los¬ 
ing face among my own people. Jhambu 
must die at my hands. But how?' 

That ni^t he called for Maan Singh and 
confessed nis plight. “If you bring Jnambu 
to me alive, whatever you desire shall be 
yours/’ he promised. 

“It shall be done,” said Maan Sin^, “but 
in return for your enemy, you will nave to 
part with the treasures of the Red Fort.” 

Akbar, in desperation, agreed to this 
strange condition. 

Maan Singh had no desire to fight a bat¬ 
tle which, he knew, hd had little chances 
of winning. Besides, Jhambu was distantly 
related to him. Maan Singh sent an emis- 
saw to Sind, and invited Jhambu to spend 
a few days at Agra as the guest of the 
Commander-in-Cmef. And Jhambu, eager 
to show off as the victor, readily agreed. 

At that time, Maan Sink’s sister, Sam- 
jogite, stayed with him ana kept house for 
hito. She set about getting everything 
ready for receiving their guest of honour. 

Jhambu duly arrived and was accorded 
a grand reception. He and Maan Singh 
facm each other over the richly-laden 

{ )lates of food. Jhambu, hungry after his 
ong journey, hel^d himself to the fine 
fare laid before nim, and it was some 
time before he could notice that his host 
had not till then toudied a morsel. “My 
good friendl” he exclaimed, “how un- 
vwrthy of me not to have noticed your 
lack of appetite. What ails you? Will you 
not eat this marvellous food?” 

Maan Singh only kept mum. No amount 
of pleading and coaxing by Jhambu had 
any effect on him. Even Samjogita appeal¬ 
ed to him, “Brother, have my efforts been 
in vain? Will you not eat Just a litde?” 

Finally, Jhambu said, “Maan Sin^ I 
will give you anything within my power if 
only you will now eat with me.’ 

Maan Singh said slowly, "Will all the 
treasures of Sind be miner 
Jhambu was shocked at this suggestion. 
Bdt, as a true Rajput who never goes back 
on his word, he agreed, tfaou^ reluctantly. 

During the meal, Maan Sin^ disclose 
the reason for his invitation. They decid¬ 


ed ihen Aat between them they would out¬ 
wit the ’Badshah'I 

Akbar was very excited when he heard 
that Maan Singh had captured his enemy. 
He ordered the execution squad to 
ready. “Ah,” he rubbed his hands in glee, 
“congratulations, Maan Singh, you are in¬ 
deed brilliant. Take the d^pised one to 
the celll” 

Jhambu was put behind bars and Maan 
Singh returned to claim his reward. Akbar 
kept his promise. Just as the execution was 
about to take place, ^ambu pleaded to be 
granted a dying wish. With characteristic 
generosity, Akbar consented. Jhambu want¬ 
ed to distribute ‘laddus’ to the people of 
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Agra. Ilid eODBi^itum was« tl^r^bre 
edfosr a day and die royal axds b^an to 
pr^are ^ M^whiie, the 

other prisoners }iel^;>ed in making Imge 
cane baskets and packing the laddus’ in 
them. 

By dusk 25,000 laddus had been made 
and packed in baskets. “Let the distribu¬ 
tion take place tomcwrow morning, your 
majesty,” suggested Maan Singh. *“0160 
the enemy can be killed in the afternoon.” 

“TWt’s a good idea,” replied Akbar, “the 
servants are too tired to do it now.” The 
emperor and his retinue retired for the 
night. 

Maan Sin^ went bwk to the prison 
after dinner. He pretended as if he had 
come to keep a special watch on the prized 
prisoner. He went into Jhambu’s cell. At 
midnight, they removed some laddus from 
one of the baskets and Jhambu climbed in. 
Fortunately this was possible, as Jhambu 
was a small built man. 

At dawn, the baskets were taken out of 
the palace gates. Maan Singh made sure 
that one of his own hefty servants took the 
one special basket. Jhambu was soon far 
away from the city on a camel! 

Just before noon, Maan Singh went to 
Akbar. “Sire, I’d advise the guards to be 
careful while approaching the bed on 
which Jhambu sleeps. Yesterday, they did 
not taken away his,{irms, and he has two 
swords on his person. It is said that he 
can kill 22 men with one blow of his 
sword!” 

Akbar was alarmed. He ordered his 
men to enter the cell carrying long 
poles. Gingerly, the soldiers went into 
the cell, follow^ by Akbar and Maan 
Singh. The latter’s words of caution had 
spread terror among the guards. They 
found a sheet covering Jhambu’s bed from 
top ,to bottom. With me help of the poles, 
the guards took it oflF, only to find a heap 
of laddus imdemeadi! They screamed with 
fright. “He’s a magician, a scarceror!” 

Akbar’s face betrayed no emotion. He 
knew that he had been outwitted. But say¬ 
ing anything now would have meant an 
admusion of their triunmh, and ihe ‘Bad- 
shah’ was too proud. Silently, he applaud¬ 
ed the intelligence of Maan Sin^. With¬ 


out saying a word, he returned to his coudft 
Maan Singh sp<^ to Sind to colbct the 
prcnnised treasure from Jhambu. He was 
so grateful to have escaped with his life 
that he kept his preanise readily. 

Thus did Raja Maan Sin^ amass the 
fortunes of both Agra and Sind. The 
wealth was so large diat it was used by 
many generations of the Rajput roysd 
family for the betterment of their race. 

Raja Jai Singh, one of Maan Singh’s 
descendants, spent part of the treasure to 
build the now famous ‘pink city’ of Jaipur. 
The rest of the wealfo was hidden in the 
Jaigarh Fort a little distance away from 
Jaipur. Legend has it that some of the 
treasure exists even today. 

Pratibha Rao 


GUESS THE MOBALI 

1. The farmer and his com 

A farmer, who had a fine crop of barley 
year after year, was not contented, and 
complained to the gods that the beards of 
the c“om—those sharp points that protect 
the grain—sometimes pricked the fingers 
of the reapers. 

The gods, therefore, allowed the next 
crop to grow without beards and, as the 
grain was no longer protected, the birds 
came in hundreds as soon as it was ripe, 
and ate it all up. 

‘Fool that I was!’ said the farmer in des- 
>air. ‘To think that I was not content, but 
lave lost a fine crop because I made a 
uss about a few finger-pricks!’ 

2. The ass and the frog 

An ass, crossing a marsh with a load of 
wood on his badK, fell into the mud, and 
began si^ng and groaning as diougji he 
were the most ill-used of all creatures. 

“Friend,” said a frog “if you make all 
this fuss when you had merely fallen into 
the mud, what would you do if, like my- 
sdf, you had to live in it?” 

intlranl Banerjae 
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Americans bag 
All five 
Nobel Prizes 


F or the first time in history, the annual 
Nobel Prizes have all been awarded 
to citizens of one country — the U.S.A. 
The 5 Nobel Prizes given in 1976 have 
gone to Americans. They are : SAUL 
BELLOW (Literature), MILTON 
FRIEDMAN (Economics), WILLIAM 
N. LIPSCOMB (Chemistry), BARUCH 
S. BLUMBERG and D. CARLETON 



GAJDUSEK (Medicine), and BURTON 
RICHTER and SAMUEL C.C. TING 
(Physics). The other Nobel Prize — for 
Peace — was not awarded in 1976. 

Unlike most of the other awardees. 


Dr. William Lipscomb shares the good news 
of his winning the Nobel Prize with some of his 
students. 


the person selected for the Nobel Prize for 
Literature finds himself at the centre of 
much controversy whereas in other fields, 
like Physics, Chemistry or Medicine, the 
prizewinners are people involved in highly 
specialized work beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of an ordinary man. A literary work 
cannot be valued objectively. Neither can 
there be a band of specialists who will be 
able to pass a final decision regarding 
the quality of the writing. And, as you or 
I can lay our hands on desired literature 
and interpret the words individually, we 



can form an opinion of the writer that 
need not tally with that of the Swedish 
Academy ! Saul Bellow was naturally 
greeted with a lot of criticism when the 
award was announced. In fact Mr. Bellow 
himself thought that Andre Malraux or 
Henry Miller would have deserved it more 
than he. 

Experts on Saul Bellow feel that his work 
shows two distinct stages of development. 
‘The Dangling Man' (written in 1944), 
‘The Victim’, and ‘Seize the Day’ are 
products of the first phase, during which 
Mr. Bellow emphasized a character’s inner 
self rather than dramatic or violent action. 
The second stage began with ‘The Adven¬ 
tures of Angee March’ (published in 1953) 
and was continued in novels like ‘Hender¬ 
son the Rain King’, ‘Herzog’ (1964), ‘Mr. 
Sammler’s Planet'(1970), and ‘Humboldt’s 
Gift’ (1975), which also won the Pulitzer 
Prize. His only non-fiction work, ‘To 
Jerusalem and Back’, an account of his 
impressions of a visit to Israel, was pub¬ 
lished in 1976. As the Swedish Academy 
puts it, Saul Bellow’s characters are *men 
who keep trying to find a foothold during 
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Dr. Baruch Blumberg (with the telephone) and 
his wife, Jean. 


wanderings in our tottering world'. These 
men may fail, but ‘they can never relinguish 
faitL'that the value of life depends on 
iir dignity, not on its success, and that 
truth must triumph at last simply because 

it demands everything 

The background against whi^ his lit¬ 
erary impressions have been set is Chicag 
as sLl Bellow recently told an mtemewer, 
“Chicago — commercial and Dmai. 
Though he was born in Canada 
there till he was five, the 61-year-old Nobe 
laureate feels that “Chicago suits me I 
have my roots here - a collection of rusty 
steel threads under the side walk. 

Sixty-four years ago Hilton Friedma 
was bom of poor parents m Bmoklynn, 
New York. In spite of the poverty m his 
home, young Milton's i*ifelligence did ^t 
remain hidden for very long. He rac«d 
through graduation from . 

versity, a master’s degree from the Un 
versity of Chicago, and a Ph.D. from 
University of Columbia. Frje^n 
his first job at the National Resomws 

Commissionin Washington. Hismamageto 
anotiier economist. Rose I^*tector, a Russ 
bom girl, came soon after. In 1^46, he w 
professor of gnomics at fhicago iJ ” 
versity. Soon, Milton Friedman becam 


one of the most outstanding economists 
in the U.S.A,. 

Milton Friedman wrote the 860-page 
‘Monetary History of the United States 
of America' in collaboration with Anne 
Jacobsen Schwartz. ‘A Theoretical Frame¬ 
work of Monetary Analysis', ‘Soaal Secu¬ 
rity’, and ‘An Economist's Protest are 
some of his other works. Dr. Friedman 
has contributed regularly to international 
niagazines.It was, therefore, not a surprise 
when his name was announced for the 

Economics award. . r i. a 

Boranes — compounds of boron and 
hydrogen — are relatively unknown sub¬ 
stance. It is for the pioneering work Dr. 
William Lipscomb of Harvard University 
has done in the field of borane chemistry 
that he was awarded the Nobel Pnze for 
Chemistry. Dr. Lipscomb has spent a 
major portion of his life studying boranes. 

In fact, he was first to establish tMir 
structure and grew its crystals in the labo¬ 
ratory for observation. The process that 
Dr. Lipscomb used for determining the 
structure of borane crystals was with the 
help of X-rays. His technique of X-ray 
diffraction — as the process is called 
has become useful in other fields of chemis¬ 
try as well. Dr. Lipscomb is primarily 
responsible for the transformation of 
boranes from a toxic explosive to a com¬ 
pound now used in drugs. Utilized 
manner, boranes can be used to fight 
cancer and treat mental diseases. I 
think my best work is ahead of me, leeis 
the Nobel laureate, “and the use of boraws 
to fight cancer is still preliminary. We 
have a much longer way to go. 

Curiously, the joint winners . 

Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine 
had both done a major of thw 
awardwinning work m the South Pacittc 

^*^^ile studying the blood serum 
. Australian aborigines, 

! Blumberg discovered the 
t ian antigen'. An antigen, m 
5 is a substance capable of 
3 formation of antibodies which, m ti^. 

- fi^t the antigen. In this case, the Aust ra l- 
s iaT antigen is a virus causing a severe 

- liver disease called ^®patitis. The dw 
e covery of this antigen has led to the 






Dr. Samuel Ting 


Dr. Carieton Gajdusek 


Dr. Burton Richter 
(Photographs courtesy ; US(S) 


manufacture of a hepatitis vaccine. A test 
has also been devised, which is used in 
screening blood donors. It is thought that 
the discovery of the Australian antigen is 
one step further in the battle against liver 
cancer. 

Professor Carieton Gajdusek had been 
investigating a fatal disease, ‘Kuru', in 
New Guinea when he chanced upon a 
virus. This virus is transmitted through a 
primitive tribal custom of eating human 
brains, which also has implications for a 
number of fatal diseases around the world. 
This virus falls into a category called 
‘slow viruses', which are believed to cause 
a wide ran^e of mental disorder, like Par¬ 
kinson's disease and multiple sclerosis. 
What is most remarkable about Dr. Gaj¬ 
dusek's discovery of the virus is that he 
managed to isolate and analyze it. Slow 
viruses are very small and are resistant 
to strong chemicals, high temperature, 
and ultraviolet light, hence Dr. Gajdusek's 
feat is indeed praiseworthy. 

The most interesting fact about Dr. 
Gajdusek is his domestic life. He is a 
bachelor but has 16 adopted ‘sons’ — boys 
he brought back to the United States from 
New Guinea and other South Pacific Is¬ 
lands. On hearing the news of his award. 
Dr. Gajdusek announced that he would 
use the prize money “to send my boys 
through college." 

At the beginning of the 19th century, 
John Ddton formulated his Atomic theory 
of matter. Sdentists then pictured the 


atom as a tiny, hard, round, indivisible 
particle, rather like a minute billiard ball. 
This simple view of matter has changed 
considerably over the years, forced by the 
discovery of the electron by J. J. Thomson, 
of the nucleus by Lord Rutherford, and of 
the neutron by James Chadwick. Niels 
Bohr outlined a new atomic theory, in 
which electrons, protons, and neutrons 
were thought of as the building blocks 
of matter. Electrons have remained a 
fundamental unit till today. But scientists, 
who experimented with protons accelerat¬ 
ing at high energies, began to feel that 
there is something inside the proton. A 
few years ago, it was theorized that the 
‘something’ inside the proton and neutron 
was “quark” — a sub-atomic particle. 

In 1974, Professor Burton Richter and 
Professor Samuel Ting independently dis¬ 
covered a new kind of elementary particle, 
called ‘psi' by Dr. Richter and ‘j’ by Dr. 
Ting. This discovery astounded physicists 
all over the world, because ‘psi’ or ‘j’ 
exhibits certain properties expected to be 
possessed by a particular kind of quark. 

Dr. Ting (who grew up in China and 
did not have any formal education till he 
was 12) is jointly responsible with Dr. 
Richter in revolutionizing a physicist’s 
approach to the search of ‘building blocks’. 
They have been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Physics for taking man another leap 
ahead m unravelling the nature of matter. 

Rukmlnl Mukhm^99 
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OA/£ Pfiff Km 
sm pofw/A 

BNTERm THE 
FOREST WITH 
HIS BIG GUN 
ANP HASTENED 
ALONG HIS 
TREE route'TO 
WARN HIS 
FRIENDS,.. 



_ 

klSif 


...WHEN HE SAW PEELU. 


HELLO, KAPISH 


HOW ARE HOU 


THIS MORNING? 



KAPISH WAS SO FRIGHTENED THAT HE DID 
NOT RBPLT. 


I HAVE GIVEN UP 
MV SAP, OLP 
WAVS. I WANT TO 
REFORM MVSELF. 





POFAVA 15 
THE COMMON 
ENEMV OF THE 
ANIMALS OF THE 
JUNGLE. IF VOU 
FRIGHTEN HIM 
AWAV,WE WILL 
BE FRIENPS. A, 



COME POWN, 

SIT ON MV 1 
BACK.WE WILL 
GO AS FAST AS 
THE WINP ANP 
. CATCH HIM.y 


I’LL LOSE TRACK OF 
HIM, IF I COME POWN 
I’LL JUMP FROM ONE 
TREE TO ANOTHER, 
W AS FAST AS I CAN 


























F/fOM A ^STANCE , PtNJU SAVt/ PEEUJ 
POLLOMNS KAPf&H OM THE GPOUNP. 




I 





HE KEPT FOLLOWING THE/HI. 


I MUST PO 


W 


l, i»A /| 


SOMETHING 
TO HELP 

kapish.butJ 

VMHAT CAN / 
I DO ? 



MEANWHILE - 


I CAN POUNCE 
ON HIM WHEN 
ME vJUMPS 
DOWN TO 
A LOW 
BRANCH. 


AT LAST, PEBLU GOT HIS OPPORTUNITY: 



WHEN KAPISH SAW PEELU TRYING TO 
GET AT HIM, HE JUMPEO POWN... 


...AA/O FELL INTO A PIT, PUG BY 
POPAYA . 



rHE PIT IS 
JEEP. I’LL 
klAIT MERE 
‘ILL KAPISH 
:OME5 UP.. 




PEELU KEPT CIRCLING THE PIT ANP 
PINTU WATCHEO HELPLESSLY FROM 


T7 
























THE(?E HE IS. IF HE 
SEES /ME, HE IS BOUNP 
TO FOLLOW /ME. I’LL 

L bring hi/m near the 
p'T- 


FINTU THOUGHT AGAIN 

SUPPOSE HE 
AIMS AT ME 1 
ANP THE XliilllVi 

BULLET HITS yJ/'W V 
ME. THEN I WILL JyfjtMm ^ 
BE A PEAP J 


BUT THE LWE OF KAPISH MAPB 
HIM mOUE AHEAP. 




W'A 


MEAHIVH/LE , H EAP THE PIT 
BUT FOR THIS 


/ WHV PON’T 
( you TRY TO 
I COME UP, 
^KAPISH ? ^ 


vi'.y'.*! 


'M 


mihiaw 


iSSSSl 


ITUMMV BV 
I NOW 


riecAusE, 

AS SOON AS 
1 COME UP, 
WOU WILL 
POUNCE ON 
ME. 


m 

Wa 


NO. I’LL NEVER 


PO THAT. I HAP 


dUMPEP AT you 


BECAUSE I SAW 


you FALLING 


FROM THE BRANCH 


I WANTED TO 


SAVE you 








WELL,IN THAT 


CASE , WHY 
PON’T you RUN 


BACK TO 


VOUR CAVE 


and roar 


LOUDLV FROM 


THERE 


...ONCE I AM SURE, 
you ARE FAR AWAY, . 
I’LL COME UP. 
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A Few MINUTES LATtF-- 


THERE »S NO 
SOUND FROM 
PEEUi. COULD 
HE HAVE GONE 
TO HIS CAVE? 


n 



KAPISH MADE H& TAIL LONSEIS AND 
LONSEP. 


% 




r7i 


/I 



AS SOON AS THE TAIL REACHED THE 
TOP OF THE PtT,PEELU SEIZED IT. 


AS PEELU TRIED PULUN6 AT 
THE TAIL— r——-- 



'MW 




iu>: 


I MUST RUN 
AWAY. IF I AM 
ALIVE, I CAN 
RND ANY NUM¬ 
BER OF mon¬ 
keys for my 

LUNCH. 


...KAPISH CLIMBED UP BV HIS TAIL, 
WHICH HE HAD TIED TO A BRANCH.-^ 




...AND WAS 
SOON IN THE 
COMPANW OF HIS 
FRIEND, PINTU, IN 
THE DEEP JUN6LE, 
FAR AWAV FROM 
DOFAVA. WHEN 
HE HEARD WHAT 
PINTU HAD DONE 
FOR HIM — 









^PINTU,MY PEAR 
FRIEND, YOU RI5KEP 
YOUR LIFE FOR ME I 
THANK YOU VERY 
MUCH. I WAS ON MY 
WAY TO INFORM 
\ YOU THAT POPAYA 
IV HAP COME. TO THE 



mmi 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE 



T he armadillo is nature’s Uving war 
tank, at least in appearance. A mem- 
l)er of an ancient race, whose history dates 
back about 70,000,iXX) years, it is a war 
tank created centuries before man’s inven¬ 
tion of that mobile fortress’. This armour¬ 
ed mammal is found in South America, 
Central America, and the south of North 
America. 

They once used to be as large as the 
rhinoceros. And fossils of these great 
beasts have been found in the tar jpits of 
California. But with the passing of time, 
they have become smaller in size. The 
largest of them, now, is the aant armadillo 
of the Brazilian forests, whira is complete¬ 
ly encased in armour. This Imi^t in 
armour averages about 5 ft in length, 
from its pointed nose to the tip of its shell- 
encased tail. It wei^ nearly 100 lb. (45 
kg.) and is covered with hard, bony plates, 
which fit together like pieces of armour. 

Other types of armadillos include the 
nine-banded armadillo—a ‘river-crossing 
fortress’—which gets its name from the 
nine separate Itoged bands across its 
back; and the three-banded armadillo, 
which can roll itself into a ball al¬ 
most the size and shape of a small 
melon. But the most imusual of all arma- 
cWlos is the G-inch fairy armadillo. This 
little creature is covert with long, soft 
white fur, almost like silk, and has an 
armour of 20 pink homy plates over its 
back. And since the armour is attached 
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only to the spine, it is no more dian a loose 
cover over the back. 

In spite of its armour, the armadillo is 
usually timid. It generally hides in deep 
burrows by day and appears at night to 
look for worms, insects, fruit, and roots. At 
the slightest sign of danger, it scuttles 
away and burrows into me earth with 
astonishing speed, leaving behind a trail of 
lo(we earth for its enemy. 

Its armour is almost impenetrable and 
protects it against both enemies and thorns 
of the undergrowth. However, some of the 
larger animals can crack its shell as if it 
were a nut. 

The armadillo is a close relation of the 
anteater and has a tongue almost as long 
as it does. With a few quick thrusts of its 
tongue, the armadillo cam mop up colonies 
of insects. 

Except in die mating season, the arma¬ 
dillo usually fives a solitary existence. 

Baby armadillos are bom four at a time. 
They are bom large and tough skinned 
and, unlike most mammals, they are able 
to see at birth. As they grow, the armour 
plates become solidified. 

Thou^ not very attractive to look at, 
some of the armadillos are known to con¬ 
ceal under their coat of mail some of the 
tastiest flesh eaten by the South American 
Indians, who say it is as delicious as roast 
pig' 

VliwjtfItM Oas 
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SCIEHCE FICTION 


Back to Scientific Romance 


From: Roby, XIX4 (287) 
Florence Street, XIX4 
Dated: 20/1/3977 

Dear Editor, 

I am sending my latest novel entitled 
The Lost World’ for your kind considera¬ 
tion. I hope you will like this unusual 
story meant for people of all ages. 

Sincerely 



Mr. puffy. VXOXG, the Chief Editor 

of the Dulex Publishing Hou^, ti^d 
over the letter, and foimd a bunch of sheete 
attached to it. All had been neatly typed, 
and the very sight prompted him to go 
through the pages. Tne title and the un¬ 
usual nature of the story, as claimed by 
the author, added some excitement to his 
enthusiasm. 

Bcfor© h© began to read the manuscript, 
he pressed a button on his table. A tray 











with a cu^' of hbt coffee iiitted out erf one 
of ^ panels of a gadget near the table. 
When he lifted the cup, the tray automati¬ 
cally retracted into the panel. 

Editor Puffy lingered over his sips at the 
cup, and soon stopped unconsciously as the 
story gripped his attention. It held him 
spellbound; never had he read a story as 


strange and absorbing as di© one before 
him now. He finish^ all the 200 odd 
pages in one reading. 

(Our readers must be curious to know 
what the novel was about. For copyright 
reasons, I can only give here a brief sum¬ 
mary. I hope it will prove as stimulating 
as the original story itself.) 


THE LOST WORLD 


By Ruby. XIX4, 

This happened a thousand years 
ago—2977 A.D. to be exact. In a 
spaceship named Voyager, a group of 
space adventurers were travelling. It 
neared the star Xenosh, on its way to 
its destination which was the famous 
Crab Nebola that lies in the same re¬ 
gion of space. The ship’s controls 
were fixed on this cloudy, silvery ob¬ 
ject, and it then required only another 
‘earth-week’ to reach its vicinity. The 
space adventurers were happy to be 
approaching their destination. How¬ 
ever, they soon found, to their amaze¬ 
ment, that the silvery objet was reced¬ 
ing from them. A full week passed be¬ 
fore they realised that it was their ship 
that was going wide off its destination. 
Panic gripped them when they were 
told that die ship’s controls Iwd got 
jammed and that it was drifting aim¬ 
lessly. It took them some time to re¬ 
alise that the ship was not actually 
drifting, but was being controlled and 
guided by some external ‘source.’ 

Another earth-week passed, and 
then the source came in sight and 
amazed them all; it was so small and 
looked drab and dull. The spaceship 
headed for a straight landing. The 
new ‘world’ the travellers saw surpris¬ 
ed them. It was not die strong gravity 
beam sent by a CTavitator on that 
world that puzzled them so much 
but the ‘people’ diere. In structure and 
appearance, they were almost like the 
space travellers themselves. They 
were more like, the space travellers 
remembered, the extinct prehistoric 


freelance writer 

beings called man, that once roamed 
the earth. Their guess later proved to 
be correct. 

No sooner had their spaceship land¬ 
ed on the sand-like terrain of that 
world than the space travellers were 
taken prisoners. They were brought 
before the Chief of that world and 
subsequently, on his orders, were 
medically examined. It was only after 
this that the reason why their ship 
was brought to that world was dis¬ 
closed. The Chief told them that once 
upon a time that very world was a part 
of the earth’s civilization. It was men 
a natural satellite of the earth and was 
called “Moon,” where the mankind 
landed in their crude spaceships and 
had begun to reside there under arti¬ 
ficial conditions. Still earlier, about a 
millennium back, the moon had sud¬ 
denly detached itself from the earth’s 
orbit and drifted away, once for all, 
losing its link with the earth. Though 
the people of that world were living 
peacefully, they had been harbouring 
a g*ouse against their coimterparts, the 
mankind who, they felt, did not go to 
their rescue when their world drifted 
away and their very existence was in 
peril. That’s why, the Chief conclud¬ 
ed, they had arrested them, mistaking 
them as the men from the earth. 

The space adventurers were duly 
set free with apologies, and were also 
provided with a guide map to readi 
their original destination. Crab Nebula. 

After making startling discoveries 
about the Crab Nebula, the space 
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adveaturers retumed to the earth oad 
related their aicouater. When they 
told dieir friends about the lost world' 
they had come upon, about the pre« 
historic men they met, and their living 
habits, nobody was willing to believe 
them. Everyone said that it was not 


pcHsible, that a world i^e- “Metm" 
could never l»ve been in the oHbdt 
the earth, etc. The public, moreover, 
wanted proof, which the space travel¬ 
lers, somehow, had not rmnembered 
to bring. The lost world thus remain¬ 
ed lost forever. 


When Mr. Puffy finished reading the 
manusoipt, he sat still for some moments, 
staring into infinity. He could not be¬ 
lieve what he had read. Is it possible that 
such a world mi^t exist?’ he asked him¬ 
self and pondered over it. No, no, his mind 
replied; it was too absurd. It was sheer non¬ 
sense, he finally decided. 

He picked up the letter and looked for 
the author’s name and videophone num¬ 
ber. He then tabbed some buttons in a 



panel below his table and glanced expect¬ 
antly at a TV-like object standing to his 
left. 

Instantly, the screen in the TV-like ob¬ 
ject became alive. Soon, there appeared 
the face of a person. 

“Am I spealdng to Mr. Ruby?” Mr. Puffy 
said. 

“Yes, who’s at the other end?” 

“I am Puffy, Chief Editor of the Dulex 
Publishing House.” 

The face on the screen had a startled 
look. Then it became alert. “So you have 
read my new novel ‘The Lost World’—isn’t 
it?” he asked in a cautious tone, 

“Yes, yes, I’ve read it,” relied Mr, Puf¬ 
fy, and continued, “bul^ you 'know, I am 
unable to understand it. What’s this 
‘world’ you’re talking about? It appears all 
nonsense,” 

The face on the screen flushed moment- 
^^ly. Controlling his voice, he said, 
“'Though incredible, it is based on some 
recent findings,” 

“Well, you may call it ignorance—I am 
quite unaware of theml My dear friend, if 
you could shed some more light, I shall be 
glad to know.” 

“For instance,” said the writer, “some re¬ 
cent digging has brought to light docu¬ 
ments that provide substantial evidence for 
the existence of a natural satellite of the 
earth, then called‘Moon.’ Till the 25th cen- 
buy, it was in the earth’s orbit, slowly drift¬ 
ing away from it as the gravity weakened. 
In fact, the documents also prove that man, 
the prehistoric, animal that roamed Ae 
earth then, had developed enough 
technology to land his crude spaceships on 
thw sateUite. My...” 

“And some documents,” cut in the Edi¬ 
tor cooly, “also indicate that the man is 
our creator and not the GodI Uhhhhh!” 
Mr. Puffv' gave such a hysterical chuckle 
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that liie Wiritor iinocxxifortable. He re-^ 
inained qti^, edoabarrassed. 

\^eo tlie Editor sobered down, he cx>nx 
tinned, “There are* I am scmry to say this 
to you, lots of crasoks walking on this earth 
who believe in it 1 take it as absolute 
nonsense; God could be the cmly one who 

could have made us-” There was a 

dogmatic note in his voice and the writer 
again felt ill at ease. 

“I would say.the writer tried to 

plead his case again, “as the story is un¬ 
usual, unlike the everyday space journeys 
we take and the stories written about 
them, it will be accepted by the public. 
Moreover, as we have aheady come across 
life in some form or the other in various 
star systems, just like our solar system, 
the discovery of om own grand old ances¬ 
tors residing at a distant place in the uni¬ 
verse will be a plot with a diflFerence, don’t 
you think so?” 

“My dear friend,” said the Editor, again 
in a sardonic tone, “you’re coming back to 
the same philosophy. Anyway,” he conti¬ 
nued, “you seem to be a promising writer.” 

“Thank jou very much,” the writer 
broke in. ‘How can I repay you for this 


generosity? ^ Bha^.^ ., .’' 

you have to ccanpromise mi one 
poto,” Mr. Puffy said. “This won’t be call¬ 
ed ‘novel.* I want to give it a diffment 
name, so that other editors may not laugh 
at me for publishing such absurd stuff. I 
shall, er, let me thiak... .yes, yes, I shall 
call it a ‘Scienl^c Romance!’ Okay?” 

“It’s fine, sir,” relied the face on the 
screen dbeCTfully. ‘ It’s indeed a wonderful 
namet, this ‘Scientific Romance’.” 

"T^nk you, my dear Scientific Roman- 
tist!” responded the Editor. He tabbed a 
button on the table and the screen drew a 
blank. Having then become aware of the 
cup lying by his side, he took it and gulp¬ 
ed down the remaining coffee. 

Mr, Puffy lounged over his seat, his face 
puffed up. A feeling of having done some¬ 
thing revolutionary seeped into him. He 
had coined a new name, he felt; introduc¬ 
ed into the literature a new genre of 
writing. 

Little did he know that he had only re¬ 
peated an act done many millenniums ago 
on the earth! 

DUip M. Saiwi 


BOOK REVIEW 


WONDERS OF SPACE 
by Mohan Sundara Rajan 
National Book Trust, New Delhi 
2nd edition, Rs. 10.50 


l^HILE we have problems enough on 
our planet, why talk about space and 
other planets? Isn’t it more sensible to 
spend Inoney on wiping out poverty from 
the face of the earth th^ on space 
adventures? 


These are the questions asked by the 
common man, when one speaks about 
moon landing or probes into the outer 
space. The great space spectacles no more 
interest ihe Americans and the West Euro¬ 
peans, who used to watch them live on 
their colour TV. 


One shouldn’t blame them for this indif¬ 
ference, because more often they are not 
told of the true benefits of the fast develop¬ 
ing space technology. The western mass 
media always tend to play up moon landing 
or the exercises in space by the astronauts at 
the expense of some of the significant 
benefits that we have already had throu^ 
space research. 

Mr. Mohan Sundara Rajan, in his Won¬ 
ders (ff Space, has attempted to give us in 
a nutshell what space technology can pro¬ 
vide to the common man. In the Indian 
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context we had already had tdevMcm m 
2,400 xar flung villages lor a short period 
ol one year, 'ms was through the Satellite 
Instructional Television Ejcperiment or 
SITE. (See Children’s Wrarid July 1OT4 
and August 1975). In 1975, the U.S.A. 
loaned to us their ATS-6 or Application 
Technology Satellite for a year to beam 
programmes to Indian villages. Our engi¬ 
neers installed, in record time, specially 
made TV sets in these villages to receive 
the programmes direct from the satellite. 
This enabled the villagers to watch pro- 
rammes every evening on agriculture, and 
ealth and family planning, besides some 
wholesome entertainment. In the morning 
hours, the school-going children in these 
villages had special TV programmes to 
supplement classroom teaching. One year 
is too short a period to assess the value of 
this unique experiment. It, however, under¬ 
scores the value of space technology in 
bringing new knowledge to villagers in a 
quick and efficient manner. 

Another important area where space 
technology can contribute significantly is 
weather forecasting. Weather satellites 
will soon be able to provide us with more 
reliable data, which means more depend¬ 
able forecasts. Mr. Sundara Rajan has 
traced the development of weather satel¬ 
lites and rockets for accurate measiuement 
of weather, and given us its significance to 
India, where weather is all important for 
our farm prosperity. It is the southwest 
monsoou that largely determines our crop 
prospects. But the prediction about its 
advance into peninsular India is now beset 
with many problems. By photographing 
the largescale cloud and wind formations, 
the prediction can turn out to be more ac¬ 
curate. If the farmers in the dry-land re¬ 
gions get clues like when the pre-monsoon 
showers will fall and when the regular 
monsoon showers will break, they can ad¬ 
just their sowing ac^^ordingly. Knowl¬ 
edge about the break in the monsoon and 
its withdrawal will also help in carrying 
out various farm operations to raise a good 
crop. Space research is expected to give 
these clues to the farmers. 

Another exciting area wheire space tech¬ 
nology has already started paying rich 


dtvidbads is crop estixnatioii and aarial inr- 
vey of our forest and natural vvndth. This 
s done through remote sensing; 
equipment placed in baloons, sounding 
rockets, aircraft, or ^acecraft A few years 
back, our scioatists studied the extent of 
coconut disease in long stretches of middle 
and southern Kerala by exposing colour 
films sensitive to near infra-red radiation. 
More recently, crop survey in some Andhra 
villages was conducted through the same 
technique. 

Mr. Sundara Rajan has placed India in 
the correct perspective as far as space re¬ 
search is concerned. He has given rich 
and deserving tribute to the late Dr. 
Vikram Sarabnai, who pioneered our space 
programme with vision and zeal. Our 
young scientists involved in space research 
have also been applauded for their 
achievements. 

The book is well illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs and drawings. Wonders of Space 
is a good book for a beginner who wonders 
what this space programme is all about. 

Ravi Varma 


NEW JOB FOR 
HELICOPTERS ! 

Normally, piles are driven by steam 
hammers. Transcaucasian builders in the 
USSR, however, have decided to use heli¬ 
copters for this purposel 

The heads of 4.5-metre piles are made 
heavier by the addition of a great amount 
of reinforcement and a steel cap. Remov¬ 
able stabilisers, which keep the falling pile 
in a vertical position, are fastened at the 
“tail”. After lifting to a height of 150 
metres, the pile is then releas^ from the 
l(X)p, and falls and plunges into the mound. 

This method can be successfully em¬ 
ployed in reinforcing sea coasts, river 
baiiks, and hillsides, which are exposed to 
landslides. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

Prakash Tandon, his younger sister, 
Vinita, and their friend, Avi, are on their 
way to Mr. Mullick’s shop. It is Avi’s 
younger sister, 6-year-old Tinus birth¬ 
day. ‘Kash' and Vini had promised her 
a Hulla-Hoop Girl. 

By the time they reach the market, it 
is quite dark. Lights in die Central Park 
are already ht up. Suddenly, Kash, who 
is 14, i» on to his ‘Kashlock Holmes’ 
activities. He has noticed something 
strange in the Park. Instead of the usual 
children and old men, who are gene¬ 
rally found in the Park at that time, 
there are men there —men who are 
neither children nor old! And stranger 
still, every now and then they casually 
glance at the back row of the shops. 

Kash wants to investigate, but they 
have no time, so they go straight to 
Mullick s. There, a bulky man in a dark 

a suit is seen talking to Mr. 

ck, but he keeps quiet as soon as 
the children enter. They ask for a 
Hulla-Hoop Girl. Mr. Mullick turns to 
the bulky man and says, “Let me give 
thetn a toy,* and disappears into the 
badk-store. Vini finds the stout man 
very strange. He seems preoccupied 
and certainly shows no interest in any¬ 
thing in the shop. 

Now read on. 

2. TWO HULLA-HOOP GIRLS 
UDDENLY Prakash pinched Vinita 
h^dy. "Don’t stare like diat, Vini. 
He wifl think you’re planning to steal some 


toys,” he whispered, pointing to the fat 
man, who had by then movM to another 
comer of the shop. 

Just then Mr. Mullidc stepped out of the 
back-store. “Sony, children, it took me 
some time to wrap it up,” he said hunying 
to the counter. As he nunied, he kno^ed 
against a crate on the floor. A sharp steel 
strip on the crate made a long soratoh on 
his shoe. Prakash could see it clearly from 
where he stood. 

“Oh, Mr. Mullick, I hope you haven’t 
hurt your foot,” he said. 

Mr. Mullick looked at his shoe for a mo¬ 
ment. “No, it is only a scratch,” he said. 

He placed the packet on the counter. It 
had been neatly wrapped in »een tissue 
paper and tied with a silver riWion. 

lou’ve forgotten the gift card, uncle,” 
Vinita remarked, with a smile. ‘Mr. Mullidk 
must be really upset,’ she thought, “but 
why?’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry, I must have been think¬ 
ing of something else,” he said, apoligeti- 
cally, as he pulled open a drawer below the 
counter. He took out a beautiful coloured 
card, and tucked it in under the ribbon. 
The children were soon on their way back 
home. 

“Mummy will be angry,” said Prakash 
mshing along. “We’re very late.” 

“You asked for a frozen coke,” said 
Vinita indignantly. “Let’s not go home. 
Let’s go straight to Avi’s, instead,” she 
suggested. 

^Don’t be silly, Vini, I’ve got to wew my 
shoes. Forgot my handkermef, too,” said 
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don't bl»me me, if you nuss 
odceT said Vinita. 

As soon as r#K:hed hcane, 
announced die ‘arrival’ of the Hulla-Hodo 
CM. 


“Oh, you’ve got die HuUa-Hoop Girl!” 
his modia' eacda^ed. "1 had sent Gpyind; 
didn’t he meet you? Anyway, I'll care 
of it Now, hurry up, )^u lioth.” 

I It was all so fast that they could not 
make head or tail of what was going on. 
Prakash put on his shoes, Vinita tidied her 
hair, and their mother hurried from one 
room to another attending to many things. 
She was also to go wim them and hmp 
Avi’s mother organise the party. 

They locked die house and walked over 
to Avi’s place. His mother was waiting for 
them anxiously. She was about to send her 
maid again to call them. A crowd of chil¬ 
dren and ladies had gathered in the draw- 
I ing room, around a large table. A big cake 
was kept in a silver tray near where little 
Tinu stood on a chair. 

“Oh, you’ve come! I was waiting for you 
all,” Mrs. Tayal, Avi’s mother, greeted Mrs. 
Tandon and the children. 

“I’m sorry, we’re late, Mrs. Tayal. You 
know how the children are, always dilly¬ 
dallying,” Mrs. Tandon explained. 

“It doesn’t matter, now that you’re here. 
By the way, meet my sister-in-law, Nan- 
dini, She’s maiTied to Mr. Seth. He has 
recently been posted to Meerut. And here 
are her children. This is Alpana, and this 
is Seema,” Mrs. Tayal introduced them 
with a pat. Alpana was 11 and Seema 7 


years. 

“Mummy, hurry up. I’m cutting the 
cake!” Tinu shouted from her chair. She 
seemed to be more impatient than the chil¬ 
dren around her. 

“Wait!” Mrs. Tayal shouted, and found 
her way through the crowd to Tinu. Mrs. 
Tandon followed her. They lighted the 
candles on the cake, and Tinu promptly 
blew them out. There was loud clapping 
and then everybody started singing ‘Happy 
Birthday!’ 

“Miunmy,” Tinu came running to Mfs. 
Tayal, “when will you open my prints?” 

“Let’s see, now,” said Mrs. Tayal and 
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went up to another table, where there was 
a pile of packets. “One by one, Tinu. Here, 
this is from Uncle and Aunty Shukla. 
Open it, Avi,” 

“No, ni open my presents,” Tinu pro¬ 
tested and snatched the packet from her 
brother's hands. She removed the wrapper. 
“Oh, it’s a Hulla-Hoop Girl!” she cried, look¬ 
ing at the label on me box. “How I love 
it! She opened the carton and placed 
the toy on the table. Then she pressed a 
switch and ‘whirr-rr-rr-r-r-r’ went the toy. 
The girl twirled and twisted about as the 
hoop went round and round. 

Seema suddenly jxnnped up and tried to 
take the toy, while Tinu started crying. 

“Wait now,” said Mrs. Tayal, “let’s see 
all the presents. We’ll give Seema the one 

“ril take the Hulla-Hoop Girl,” insisted 


“I won’t give my Hulla-Hoop Girl!” 
Tinu shouted an^ly. 

“Don’t worry,’ said Avi, “you will both 
get the Hulla-Hoop Girl. There’s one more 
from Kash and Vini.” 

"ThaTs nice. Where’s the packet? Let 
me see,” Mrs. Tayal searched in the pile of 
packets. “Here it is. This is for you, 
Seema.” 

Seema held the packet securely and ran 
to her room. Tinu played with her Hulla- 
Hoop Girl till it fell down. The hoop was 
bent and the girl’s nose broken; she could 
not dance anymore. 

Tinu kept the toy on the table and quiet¬ 
ly lay down on the sofa and went to sleep, 

Sudha Goal 

(To be continued) 


THE IRONY 


T T was Teachers Day. There was a lot 
■k of excitement in the school. We had 
decorated our classroom and had also 
bought some snacks for a party. A play 
was to be enacted in the afternoon. 
Strangely our own class teacher, Mr, John, 
did not arrive for a long time. 

Mr. John was a ^eat favourite with us. 
He would tell us fascinating stories and 
had a very good sense of humour. He ex¬ 
plained a thing even five times if we did 
not understand. He encouraged us to play 
games. And he himself was very good at box¬ 
ing. To show our gratitude and deep re¬ 


gard, we had collected money and bought 
him a pair of cuff-links and a tie. 

After our second period, our Hindi and 
Sans^it teachers came. We offered them 
snacks and joked with them. Afternoon 
came. Still Mr. John had not come. We 
thought his scooter might have broken 
down. We became restless as we waited 
for him. 

Suddenly, our Principal entered, looking 
very grim. Before we could wish him, he 
said in a controlled voice, “Boys, I’m afraid 
I have some bad news for you. Your 
teacher is no more. He met with a serious 
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road accident yesterday. As a mailc of res¬ 
pect, die school will remain closed 
tomorrow.” 

With these words he left, leaving 36 
thunderstruck faces behind him. It to^ us 
over a minute to get over the Principal’s 
words. Suddenly, we were all jerked back 


to oin: senses. We all sat dovm dowiy. We 
recdUed the jokes and stories he i^ed to tefl 
us. We remembered his sanihng face. 1 
looked at the cuff-links, the tte, the d,eco- 

rations, the pastries.and tears tnune 

to my eyes. 

Ajay Pant (12) 
Inala 


SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY 


THE GOD OF MISCHIEF 


A WELL-known figure in Scandinavian 
mythology is Loki the mischief-maker, 
who is also called the Trickster. 

Loki, though a god, who lived with the 
other deities at Asgard, has a strange and 
ambiguous role in Norse mythology. 
As one can deduce from his nicknames, 
‘Mischief-maker’ and ‘Trickster,’ he de¬ 
lighted in deliberately causing trouble. 
But, there was another side to him, for he 
often helped them as well, like in recover¬ 
ing Thor’s hammer, in building the wall 
around Asgard, and several other similar 
instances. Loki, in fact, aided as well 
as hindered the other gods. The import¬ 
ant part he plays in Scandinavian my¬ 
thology is seen from the poem ‘Lokasenna’ 
or ‘The Taunts of Loki’. His main charac¬ 
teristic in these legends seems to be that 
of a thief, 

Loki was a major figure in helping to 
build the wall around Asgard by luring 
away the horse of the giant who was con¬ 
structing it. The giant was compelled to 
give chase, as a result of which his de¬ 
mands for payment were ignored, nor 
could he attack the gods, in revenge, due 
to the wall built by him! Yet Loki was also 
the one who stole the goddess Freyja’s beauti¬ 
ful necklace, and cut off Thor’s wife, Sif’s 
wonderful hair. He atoned for the latter of¬ 
fence, by forcing the dwarfs to fashion 
wonderful treasures for the gods, which 
included exquisite hair made of gold 
for Sif, a spear for Odin, and other marvel¬ 


lous things. But, true to his character, he 
harried and irked the dwarfs during their 
work, making wagers with them, which he 
refused to pay when he lost! 

Though one can be indulgent, and even 
amused, by these pranks of Loki, one finds 
it impossible to condone his most wicked 
deed, which led to the death of Balder, a 
son of Odin. This legend includes the fas¬ 
cinating tale of how Loki is responsible for 
earthquakes, which are so dreaded and 
feared. 

Loki, in a moment of sheer evil, formu¬ 
lated a plot to kill Balder. He urged the 
blind god, Hoder, an enemy of Balder, to 
fling a sprig of mistletoe at Odin’s son, 
merely in jest, naturally! Now the mistle¬ 
toe, harmless enough in itself, was in this 
case, a sword, forged in the Underworld 
and called ‘Mistletoe’. And striking the 
hapless Balder, it slew him. 

All in Asgard grieved over Balder’s 
death, and his broken-hearted mother 
sought a way to bring him back from the 
dead. She announced that if all the world 
sincerely mourned her dead son, he would 
be able to return. Pitying the sorrowing 
mother, great wailing ana mourning was 
observ^. But the terrible Loki, who had 
no wish to see Balder return, assumed the 
raise of an old giantess and, going to Bal¬ 
der’s mother, averred that ‘she for one was 
not going to do so, and, thus, he success¬ 
fully prevented the god’s return. 

'W^en the other gods learnt of this, they 
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vtrere fuarious and decided to avenge Balder 
and punidi Ldd. Terrified, now that his 
treachery had been discovered, Lold fled 
and built hMiself a hall, with doors facing 
all directions so that he could see the godb 
approacWg. As he espied them nearing, 
Lold, who could take on several guises, 
fem^de as well as animal, changed nhnself 
into a fish and slid into the water. The 
gods, perceiving Lola’s cunning strategy, 
were angered and dismayed. But tibe wise 
giant, Kvasir, advised them to reconstruct 
the blunt fisWng net on Lola’s hearth and 
trap him in it. This they did, and in the 


third attempt, ensnared him by the tail 
He was (hen bound across three flat 
stones, and left with snakes drij^ping 
venom on his face. Taking pity on the 
heartless god, his wife, Sigryn, fetched a 
bowl to catch the drops of poison, so that 
it would not hurt Lold. 

And it is when she goes to empty it that 
Loki writhes in pain and anguish, as the 
drops of venom fall on his upturned face. 
It is his furious struggle, to escape and 
and avoid the [vision, which is believed to 
cause earthquakes in the world. 

Geeta Chowdhry 


Thistle for a National Emble 


D oes the title titillate you? How could 
any nation accept the prickly thistle as 
its national emblem? you may ask. 

But, it is a fact. Look at the Scottish 
emblem. How did the thistle become the 
national emblem of Scotland? Thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Long, long ago, the Scots were at war 
with the Danes. They fought constantly, 
without either side gaining a victory. The 
Scots lost a number of young soldiers. The 
Danes, too, suffered heavy casualties. Both 
sides wondered how long they could conti¬ 
nue the fi^t. 

The Danes finally decided to launch a 
surprise attack at night. They would attack 
on a moonless night. They would move, 
not along the roads, but by cutting their 
way through the grassy plains beyond 
which the Scots had raised their camp. 
They would wipe out the Scots before they 
could organise themselves and hit back. 
The Danes were confident of victory. 

The Scots, of course, were not aware of 
the plan of the Danes. They were happy 
that there had been no encounters for 
nearly a week. They now had time to 
replenish their stocks; they had time to 
look after the wounded; they even had 
time to sit and gossip. 

Then came a dark, moonless night. 

The Danes began to move, silently, 
through a 2-mile grassy plain. They were 


armed to the hilt. They wore boots which 
did not creek or make any noise. They 
moved carefully. They hoped to pounce on 
the Scots and decimate them. 

The darkness suited them well. Their 
thick steel armour plates did not glisten; 
their swords did not glitter; their spears did 
not reflect the light. For there was no light. 

They moved silently. They covered more 
than three-fourths of the distance. They 
could now see the flicker of candles in the 
Scottish tents. They moved with confi¬ 
dence. They were sure of victory. 

They were only a few hundred yards 
away from the Scottish camp when trouble 
struck them. One of the soldiers stopped 
in his path. He bent down and pulled out a 
prickly thistle which clung to his exposed 
calf muscle. He whirled it aside. He tried 
to move. But he felt the itching sensation 
too strong. He tarried. He began to scratch 
himself. 

Now more Danes were affected by thistle 
stings. They stopped to pull off ^ thistles, 
or to scratch themselves! One £^e, who 
was a weakling, lost his senses. He shouted 
loudly, “Curse upon these thistles!" 

The din and noise among the Danes dis¬ 
turbed the silence. The dogs around the 
Scottish camp heard the rustle and barked. 
The Scots woke up. They rushed out of 
their tents. They came armed with spears 
and bows and arrows. They lit big torches. 
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The whole, area was bathed in brijght light. 
The Scots saw the Danes scrambling a few 
h«ii4red yards away. Theirs was a sorry 
plight. They were not marching forward 
for an attack; they were bending and 
crawling! 

The Scots saw the Danes scratching 
themselves. Their leader watched the Danes 
for sometime. Then, he laughed. “Ah, that 
serves them right. TThey thought they could 
take us by surprise. They thought they 
could cut across the grassy plains. Poor 
lot! They did not know that our fields have 
a rich crop of the prickly thistle." 

The Danes saw the Scots in battle array. 
They realised that their plan had misfired. 


HiBy knew that but for the thistles, they 
would have won the battle. 

They retreated. The Scots jeered and 
shouted as they watched the retreating 
column of the Danes. 

The Irader of the Scottish Army said, 
“We owe our lives to the thistle. Bat for the 
thistle, the Danes would have attacked us 
in our tents, caught us unawares, killed us 
all, and overrun our country." 

His soldiers echoed, “Yes, the prickly 
thistle has saved our country! We must 
show our gratitude to the thistle. Let's have 
the thistle as our national emblem." 

R. K. Murthi 


TEST YOUR WORD POWER 


ANAGRAMS 


The following seven pairs of words have 
three letters in common. Fill in the blanks 
to make 14 different words from the clues 
below: 


Left 

---TER 1. 

- - TER - 2. 

- TER - - 3. 

TER - - - 4. 

- TER - - 5. 

- - TER - 6. 

- - - TER 7. 


Right 
RET - -- 

- RET - - 

- - RET - 

- - - RET 

- - RET - 

- RET - - 
RET -- - 


Clues: (Left, outside brackets; Right, 
inside brackets) 

1. U.S. President (to delay progress), 

2. A main road or an important channel 
od-looking), 3. These are metric equi- 
sents of cubic metres (soft, round woollen 
s), 4. A frightening aspect (a kind of 
to drive away rabbits from their 
This type of record-player is 
_ _ ar these days (marks to show 
where' some missing words are to be in¬ 
serted in a sentence), 6. The rear of a ship 
or an aircraft (a miserable and unhappy 

person), 7.late than never (to bring 

back). 


very 



Can you make new words out of the 
following words? 

1. LACES (eg. SCALE) 2. FLESH 

3. NECK HIT 4. RODO 5. LIFE 6. 
STOP PALM 7. HOSE 8. KIND ANTS 
9. TEAR HE 10. RED MINER. 


Bhagyalakshmi 

India 


WORD TRICKS 


A word under A takes on a word under 
B and then a word under C, to form a 
longer word. For example, A1B7C4 gives 
AMPUTATE. 


ABC 


1. 

AM 

PEN 

OUR 

2. 

IN 

AT 

RATE 

3. 

PAR 

SO 

AGE 

4. 

PER 

IS 

ATE 

5. 

CAR 

NO 

- AN 

6. 

WE 

IT 

HER 

7. 

IN 

PUT 

TRY 

8. 

PART 

PET 

CENT 

9. 

HER 

AM 

LENT 
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thf PASStW^ MRAOE OF 
CPF AT TEST MAtCH INNINGS 

HATS OFF TO BOWLERS! 


T he recent exploits of Jeffrey Thomson 
and Dennis Lillee for Australia, and 
the heroic toils of Anderson Roberts and 
Michael Holding for the West Indies have 
once again servw to bring the fast bowling 
fraternity into the limelight. Not that 
these volatile characters are likely to re¬ 
main anonymous for long because, truly, 
after that of a great hitter ‘laying on the 
wood,’ the sight that offers most to the 
spectators by way of popular entertain¬ 
ment is that of a fast bowler tearing up to 
the wicket with an arrowy rush, banging 
the shiny new ball down at the cowering 
batsman, and watching the middle peg 
cartwheeling yards away almost to the 
feet of the keeper standing way back, with 
the bails describing strange curves in the 
air. 

Colourfully vivid characters have com¬ 
bined to make the history of fast bowling a 
fascinating one. It must be admitted that 
fellows who have it in them to discharge a 
hard red ball at nearly a hundred miles an 
hour are rather a little removed from their 
ordinary run-of-the-mill brethren. A fast 
bowler in full flight will stop at nothing 
and will achieve die impossible. 

The founder-member of this militant 
clan was George Brown of Brighton, “a 
bowler so fast that he once bowled a ball 
through a coat held by an amateur long- 
stop and killed a dog on the farther side,” 
or so the cricket chrmiicler informs us. 
Brown fldurished at the start of the 19th 
century when bowling was done entirely 
underhand. 

Then followed the over-arm school as 
we know it today—and “the kind and man¬ 
ly” Alfred Mynn, who was not so gentle a 
soul with a ball in hand. A gi^t of 6ft 
(183 cm) and above, and weighing nearly 
300 lb (140 kg) he was a holy terror on the 
rou^ pitches of those days and once hit a 


long-stop so hard in the chest that the poor 
fellow spat blood for a fortnight. 

Diametrically opposite to him in build, 
if not in prowess, was John Wisden, ‘the 
little wonder.’ Standing just 5’ 4” (162 
cm) above the ground and weighing a mere 
100 lb (45 kg), he nevertheless won undy¬ 
ing fame by captinring all ten wickets in an 
innings for North vs. South in 1850; what 
is more, all the ten had their stumps knock¬ 
ed out, a unique feat in cricket mstory, 

John Jackson of Notts, was not averse to 
aiming a fast full pitch straight at the bats¬ 
man’s head if the fellow showed any sign 
of being stubborn. He had this habit of 
blowing his nose violently whenever he 
got a wicket, which earned him the nick¬ 
name of ‘Foghorn.’ ‘Foghorn’ Jackson’s 
nose must have received plenty of atten¬ 
tion when, in the course of three seasons, 
he took 1,035 wickets. 

Jackson was also called ‘The Demon’ by 
awed contemporaries, but cricket’s most 
famous ‘Demon’ is F.R. Spofforth, whom 
W.G. Grace branded ‘terrifyingly fast’ and 
whose legendary feats with the ball never 
fail to astound even today. Against a 
strong M.C.C. team at Lord’s in 1878, he 
bowled like one possessed to dismiss them 
for 33 and 19 in the two innings in a sin¬ 
gle day, his figures in the first inning^ 
being 5.3 overs, 3 maidens, 4 runs, 6 widK- 
ets, including a hat-trick; he took four 
other wickets for 16 runs in the se<?ond. 

Then there was the ‘great and^ J^rious* 
Tom Richardson, whom Neville <2ardus 
described as the most heroic and leonine 
of bowlers, the strongest in limb, muscle, 
and spirit. Everyday he walked scmie 
seven miles from his home to the Kenning- 
ton Oval and, after a hard day’s bowling 
for Surrey, repeated the journey in the 
evening. Blessed with almost super-human 
stamina and blinding pace, he once skittled 
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Australia single-handedly for 53 on a per¬ 
fect JLords wicket, bowling 11.3 ovcts for 
39 runs and six wickets—all clean bowled! 

In that very Test, Earnest Jones, the ter¬ 
ror from Australia, bowled the opening 
ball of the English inninp. It pitched just 
short of a length, rose abruptly, and flash¬ 
ed through the . startled beard of W. G. 
Grace. The Champion was scandalised. 
"What die ’ell are you bowling, Jonah?” 
he demanded in his nigh-pitchea voice, to 
which ‘Jonah,’ by way of explanation, re¬ 
plied, “Sorry Doic, she slippw.” Wicket¬ 
keeper J.J. Kelley lost sight of the ball in 
the bushy background of the beard and 
the ball went through for four byes. 

New South Walkman Albert ‘Tibby’ 
Cotter in his turbulent career broke up¬ 
wards of 100 stumps, actually snapping 
them in two. Ray RobinsQn recounts how 
the harassed Sydney groundsman ordered 
stumps of resilient wood to counter this 
menace, and how the redoubtable ‘Tibby’ 
smashed one on the very first day. In the 
1909 Birmingham Test, Cotter snapped 
like carrots the middle stumps of noth 
Charles Fry and Tack Hobbs, the English 
opening pair, in the course of one memor- 
ahle spell. Cotter died in action during 
the First World War. 

After the War, Australia threw out two 
champions in Jack Gregory and Ted 
McDonald. Gregory was a romping giant 
of 6’ 4” (193 cm) and his offerings released 
from a height of 9 to 10 ft came into the 
batsmen like the crack of doom. His speed, 
more than McDonald’s, paralysed the 
Englishmen into losing 8 Tests in succes¬ 
sion. McDonald, though, was the more 
finished artist of the two and experts are 
agreed that no more graceful bowler 
has ever burned an arm. He, too, could 
put them down in right royal fashion and 
in the 1921 third Test, he had Ducat 
cau^t a ball so fast that it wrenched 
the oat-blade away from the handle. 

Harold Larwood was, according to 
Frank Chester, the greatest of Umpires, 
‘‘positively the Prince of Fast Bowlers.* His 
action was flawless, his control of the ball 
immaculate, and even at his speed he 
could make the ball do something both 
waj^i. Pace was his strongest prflnt: in 


England he was timed at 95 ibllh, in 
Australia in 1928 he was clodi^ at 99 
mph. How fast he was on the 1932-33 
‘BodyUne Series,’ when he so compl^ly 
bamboozled the Aussies, is unfortunately 
not recorded, but it must have been up 
and above the 100 mph mark. Patsy Hen- 
dren once said that^Ld’ Larwood wotdd 
knock the bat clean out of the hand if not 
held tight. Many are a^eed that for dieer 
pace, Larwood comes above everyone else. 

The characteristics, methods and achieve¬ 
ments of post-Second War quickies are still 
fresh in tiie mind and hence only passing 
mention may be made. Ray Lindwall, the 
most resourceful, enduring and successful 
of all Australian pace bowlers, was virtu¬ 
ally unplayable one day at the Oval in 
1948 when he wrecked England for 52, 
taking 6 wickets for 20 runs in 16 overs of 
bewildering speed; Keith Miller, a genius 
if ever there was one, unpredictable, yet 
when the spirit moved him the most hos¬ 
tile and incisive of bowlers. His amazing 
spell of 9-8-5-3 (Hutton, Edrich, Cowdrey) 
in an hom-and-a-half of demoniac bowling 
when England needed just 94 for victory, 
stands out in a class by itself. 

England's Frank Tyson, the luminous 
meteor who, for two months, bowled fast 
as any mortal man ever did to give Eng¬ 
land the Ashes, only to bum out almost as 
fast as he had appeared; Fred Tmeman, 
who had all that takes to make a fast 
bowler, came nearest to projecting the 
image of the classical quickie with his ideal 
build, fiery pace, undisguised hostility, 
rare control, and rarer choice of words on 
exasperating occasions. Then there was 
that pillar of ebony, the great West Indian 
giant, Wesley Hall, who for sheer speed 
was a match for anyone, but who also pos¬ 
sessed the unflagging spirit and boundless 
stamina to last out the hottest day on 
the most placid pitch and still emerge mail¬ 
ing and triumphant at close of play. 

Who, of all these expresses then, possess¬ 
ed the most potent powder and shot? 
Was it Larwood, or was it Tom Richard¬ 
son—or Tibby Cotter? Maybe a case can 
be made out for Jeff Thomson of our own 
times. Historic evidence however suggests 
that round about 1910, W.B. Bums of 
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WorcsesteSwbiiw was for la few ova«, tibe 
fastest of aU bdwlors. a view advanced 
Harry Altbam, tlie senior cridket historian, 
and substantiated by Frank Chester, who 
stood to Gregory, LindwaU and Tyson, 
and hence saw them all at dose quarters. 

There may yet be a way out of this 
dilemma to be sure. Sir Stanley Jackson and 
many otWs believe Charles Kortright to 
possess the greatest ‘muzzle velocity’ to 
aim at the enemy, and if you are a little 
sceptical about this, as you are bound to 
be, consider some of his adventures over 
22 yards of turf: against Surrey in 1895, he 
took six wickets (including Hayward, Abel, 


and I^hmann) for 4 runs, bowling Brock- 
Well with a y(»’ker which rebound^, from 
the bottcon of the stumps and went bade 
past Kortri^t almost to the si^tscreem. 
On another occasion, in a dub match at 
Wallingford, he bowled ja ball which on 
pitching rose almost straight and went 
ri^t out of the boundary-line without 
bouncing a second time—a six in byes, the 
first and last! At Lord’s, before the incred¬ 
ulous eyes of venerable pavilion menbers 
he once sent a stump cavorting for 51 feet. 

Now if Charles Jesse KortnAt was not 
the fastest of them all, then who was? 

MaMyar D. Morawalta 


WRITERS AS CHILDREN 


MAX MUELLER 


Y OU have so far read in this series 
about the childhood of some well 
known novelists and dramatists from 
different countries. The childhood of 
Max Mueller, the German ‘scholar extra¬ 
ordinary' (as Nirad C. Chaudhari calls 
him), is also significant as we get glimpses 
of the growing mind of someone who, 
in later years, became a great scholar. 

Friedrich Max Mueller was bom on 
6 December 1823, into one of the oldest 
families residing in the town of Dessau, 
now in East Germany. The town, then 
the capital of a sovereign State, was ruled 
in Max Mueller's time by Duke Leopald 
Friedrick. It appears that Max, even as a 
boy, had divided the town into two, on 
the basis of its educated and uneducated 
inhabitants ! This was because at that 
time, it,, was education and scholarship, 
rather than wealth, which was the yard¬ 
stick by which people were assessed. 

The reigning Dukes took a great deal 
of interest in raising the standard of 
education. The education imparted in 
schools there at that time compared with 
the best available anywhere in Germany. 
Nevertheless, Dessau did not have any 
newspapers, exc^t one which gave only 


reports of actual events, at the most on 
a page ! 

The most important influence on young 
Max's life was that of his mother, Adel- 
heide von Basedow, who was a very 
beautiful and cultured woman. Her father 
was a highly respected citizen and a friend 
of the great German writer, Goethe. She 
knew English, French, and Italian very 
well. 

Max Mueller's father, Wilhem Mueller, 
was not of so cultured a stock as the 
Basedows. However, he too gained dis¬ 
tinction for his liberal education and 
classical scholarship, which enabled him 
to write a book on Homer. He was also 
the Duke's librarian and a teacher in the 
Gymnasium of Dessau. He became famous 
for his poetry. Though not a major poet, 
his lyrics and songs were quite jpopular. 
He was very devoted to his wife and 
children, and they led a contented life till 
his death in 1827, at the age of 33. Max 
Mueller was only 4 years old then. Later 
in life, when he realized the full stature 
of his father's reputation and achievements, 
it left a deep impression on his mind. 

This tragedy so early in life had its 
impact on the family. Max's mother was 
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ifltcoh^olable, and she frequentty took her 
children to the ^ve and stood weej^tig 
for hours. Wilhem MueHidf's grave, called 
‘God's Acre', was planted with acacia 
trees. This peaceful place infused in Max 
a lifelong love for acacias. 

As a small boy. Max loved fun and was 
mischievous. In spite of being fatherless, 
poor, and having a grieving mother, he 
took great delight in tormenting his 
mother's maid, Hanna, who called him 
‘Dicser infame Junge’— this terrible boy ! 

Max’s childhood is remarkable for the 
extreme poverty the family had to live in. 
He suffered greatly in the winters, when 
his only covering, a bedsheet, would be 
congealed with his breath. The snow- 
covered windows hardly let in any light. 
And breakfast would consist of only coffee 
and a roll. When he returned home from 
school, he would change into home-made 
shoes, so tW his expensive school shoes 
could last longer. These hardships made 
Max a constant victim of acute, recurring 
headaches. Because of these severe head¬ 
aches, Max missed his school frequently 
and was forced to do his homework 
carelessly and haphazardly. It was not 
until 1860, in Oxford, that Max Mueller 
was finally cured of his migraine. 

Religious influences in his childhood 
also left an indelible mark on him. On 
winter evenings his mother would read 
from a book in the candlelight, evoking 
strong religious sentiments and images 
in her audience, consisting of her children 
and the maid. 

Dessau, besides being noted for its high 
educational standard, was also a great 
patron of music. This cultivated in Max a 
great love and appreciation of music, 
more so because his mother was often 
invited to sing at music festivals, and his 
sisters sang very well. 

The way Max's own formal music edu¬ 
cation sWed is interesting. He was 5 years 
old, living with his mother at his grand¬ 
father's house, when their neighbour, a 
young theology student, took him in 
secretly as his pupil. He often used to 
talk to Max over the hedge and, noting 
his love for music, offered to give him 
lessons, provided Max kept it a secret, 
even from his mother. He eagerly agreed 


a4d carried on his secret kswna for 1 
6 months. One day, hC sat at his |pnmd- j 
father^ piano and played sdiae easy 1 
pieces of Mozart and Diabelli, much to J 
the ainazonent of the family. Tlie cat was 
out of the bag at last, and Max's secret 1 
teacher was engaged formally to ti^ch | 
him music, sixpence a lesson! j 

Max was jealous of his cousin, who 
always accompanied their grandfather on i 
his shooting expeditions, as he was the : 
old man’s favourite. However, Max was ; 
cured of this envy when he was invited out 
to shoot game one day. The sight and 
sound of birds in their death throes 
evoked in Max a great hatred for shooting ' 
or hunting. He stuck to his vow, in spite of i 
being laughed at. 

When Max was 12, his grandfather died, : 
and he was sent to the famous Nicolai 
school at Leipzig. In the next 5 years, 
Max finished his school education in 
Leipzig. He lived with a friend of the i 
family. Professor Cams, and his wife, and ; 
was treated like their own son, Victor, 
who became his lifelong friend. He called 
Mrs. Cams ‘Tante* (aunt). Though the 
house was pleasant, and his ‘Tante' cared i 
for him like a mother. Max missed his own 
mother a great deal. He could not always 
afford to go home, though the coach-fare 
was only one thaler (about 3 shillings). 
To save even that, Max often walked the : 
35 miles home ! At the last lap, he would 
feel so tired and cramped in the legs that 
he would sit and rest on the roadside 
before resuming his marathon walk. 

It is remarkable that even as a boy, 
he assumed a role of guardianship over 
his mother. His frequent letters to her 
during these years, every one of which 
was preserved by her and are now in the 
Bodleian Library in 5 volumes, show this 
tendency. 

In Leipzig, Max became very proficient 
in Greek and Latin. He also wrote many 
poems. But his reigning interest was music. 
He knew all the arias and symphonies of 
Beethoven. He came in contact wifti the 
great musicians of the time. He was friendly 
with Mendelssohn. The Cams family 
was very music-minded. They formed a 
quartet; the professor and his wife sang, 
while Victor played the violin and Max 
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the piano. Many muaic celebrities came 
to their house, and omx Max was over¬ 
joyed to collect the autographs of five 
great ;b^|^,sdvenin^ Me |)reserved 

this paper all through his life. At Leipzig, 
he also saw the great musical genius, 
Robert Schumann, yet to attain his future 
worldwide fame. 

Max Mueller finished his school educa¬ 
tion in 1841, passed his scholarship exam, 
and joined Leipzig University the same 
year. Two yearr later, before he was 
20 years old, he left there with a doctorate 
degree. 

There was a custom of duel-fighting in 
this University. The immense freedom 
it granted was often misused by the stu¬ 
dents, used as they were to the strict 
discipline in schools. TTiey hardly ever 
missed a chance to play pranks on others. 
Max went to the fencing school in the 
University and during his stay there, he 
fought three duels ! The first one was 
to defend the reputation of a Professor 
Hermann who taught the classics. The 
dueling ground was overcrowded with 
about 50 other pairs waiting to fight their 
duels and a large gathering of student- 
spectators. Max was scared of being 
severely wounded, and saw visions of his 
dead body being carried home. The duel, 
however, ended without any mishap. He 
then went for a hearty breakfast with his 
friends. 

Before he left Leipzig, Max completed 
two literary projects. He published a new 
edition of his father's work, and also 
translated the Sanskrit ‘Hitopadesa’, a col¬ 
lection of tales with moral. His interest 
in music now became secondary to his 
involvement in literature and poetry. He 
also developed a great passion for Sans¬ 
krit which increased during his scholarly 
life. 

In Paris, he met Dwarkanath Tagore, 
the great-grandfather of poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. Max Mueller W2U5 greatly attracted 
to this talented and wealthy Indian, and 
their friendship was mutual. 

In May 1848, Max Mueller went to 
Oxford, tne beginning of his lifelong asso¬ 
ciation with that revered university. In 
1859, he published his first book on ancient 
Sanskrit literature. It took him 5 years 


of continuous labour to complete his,:!pdi- 
tion of the Rig-Veda. ■ - 

On 3 August 1859, he married Georgina 
C^nfell. And on 28 October 1900,^ Max 
Muller was no more a physical presence 
in the world. But his reputation and 
achievements, his position as a pioneer in 
the fields of knowledge, his work in prc^a- 
gating interest in Vedic literature, Sanskrit, 
philolo^, mythology, and comparitive reli¬ 
gion will always remain alive and vital. 
And to quote his biographer, Nirad 
Chaudhari, “his universality of mind and 
wide human sympathies led him to engage 
publicly in all the questions of his day, 
above all, German unity, Anglo-German 
understanding, and the welfare of the 
Indian people. In India he was regarded 
as the greatest friend the country and its 
people had in the west." 

Sabina Va/sop 


ANSWERS 

(See page 38) 

Test Your Word Power; 

I^ft; 1. CARTER 2. ARTERY 3. 
STERES 4. TERROR 5. STEREO 6. 
ASTERN 7. BETTER. 

Ri^t: 1. RETARD 2. PRETTY 3. 
BERETS 4. FERRET 5. CARETS 6. 
WRETCH 7. RETURN. 

Anagrams: 

1. SCALE 2. SHELF 3. KITCHEN 
4. DOOR 5, FILE 6. LAMPPOST 7. 
SHOE 8: INK STAND 9. HEATER 10. 
REMINDER. 

WcMrd Tricks: 

1. AMPUTATE 2. INNOCENT 3. 
PARAMOUR 4. PERPETRATE 5. CAR¬ 
PENTRY 6. WEATHER 7. INSOLENT 
8. PARTISAN 9. HERITAGE. 

Guess the Moral (See page 19); 

1. It is possible to complain once too 
often; 2. There are always people whose 
lot is harder than our own. 
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HCmSES ARE HEROES-4 


A “Little Fellow” 



ong “Giaets” 


H yperion was foaled in die stables of 
the 17th Earl of Derby, on April 18, 
1930. He was bom with everything in his 
favour. He had an excellent ^di^ee, well- 
run and beautifully equipped stales, and 
ejqierienced and loving trainers. There was 
nothing more that Hyperion could ask for. 

Yet Hyperion never fitted the descrip¬ 
tion of an ideal race-horse. There is a 
superstition, known at all horse fairs, that 
if you see a home with four white legs or 
white socks,’ it will be prone to lameness. 
But Hyperion never fittra this theory. Not 
only did he have four white socks, but he 
was also much smaller than his competi¬ 
tors. And yet he is considered one of the 
best race-horses of this century. In 1933, he 
won the famous Derby and me St. Leger, 
a great feat for any horse in the world. 

Hyperion had inherited fine racing 
blood from his family. His sire was Gains¬ 
borough, a horse who had been a ‘Triple 
Crown’ winner of 1918, having won three 


of England’s ckuisic races in one year. His 
dame was a remarkable horse named 
Selene, who had won smaller races, be¬ 
cause of her small size. Hyperion took 
after her in size. From Gainsborough and 
Selene, Hyperion inherited both spew and 
staying power. When he was quite small, 
he was very weak and siddy, and his tim¬ 
ers even thought that it was better not to 
let him live. But, luckily, Hyperion fou^t 
back for strength and proved that, thou^ 
not big, he was strong and lively. 

In his youth, Hyperion was not trained 
for the big races because of his small size. 
George Lambton was the head trainer of 
the stables. One day, he had second 
thoughts about the little horse. He saw 
that Hyperion was graceful and well-made 
like his mother. He also saw that he was 
sweet-tempered and of a friendly disposi¬ 
tion. And so, he decided to give Hyperion 
a chance. 

Hyperion began his training with the 
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other h(»^< be dbanoed Ms trahi> 

ers with W loVame' cheracter, he also had 
his tough days. One day, his trainer Bill 
Hewitt was making him trot round in the 
ring widi the other horses. He was in no 
mood to keep up with the pace the 
other horses. So, be got a dig in his ribs 
from his trainer. Hyperion just threw him 
over— proving that he was an individualist! 

Hyperion entered his first official race 
when he| was two years old. Nothing spec¬ 
tacular was expected from him, because he 
was quite average. Though Lambton had a 
soft comer for him, he did not even attend 
the race. 

To everyone’s surprise, Hjmerion stood 
fourth, showing promise of doing better. 
Even Lambton s hopes soared. In the next 
race, Hyperion again did well. He ran five 
furlongs in 61 seconds, three lengths ahead 
of the favourite, Nim’s Veil. People soon 
started noticing that little Hyperion had 
some incredible quality in him. However, 
for the rest of that season, Hyperion proved 
nothing. But if he overcame his laziness 
and exerted himself a bit, he had good 
chances. 

Next year, Hyperion was entered for the 
great Derby race. People were betting 
heavily, for their opinions about Hyperion 
and his rival. Nun’s Veil, differed widely. 
Lord Derby entered two horses in the race 
—Hyperion and Thrapston. Thrapston 
was intended to be a pacemaker. He would 
set a good pace and encourage Hjperion 
to run. The great day arrived and the plan 
worked. The race be^n and Thrapston 
and Hyperion ran at full pace side by side. 
Then Hy^rion’s icxikey decided that he 
should m^e a final effort. He touched Hy¬ 
perion with his whip and the horse shot for¬ 
ward, never stopping or slowing down till 
he had reached the finishing line. Hype¬ 
rion had won the Derby by four lengths, 
setting a new record of 2 minutes 34 sec¬ 
onds. The grand “little fellow” had out¬ 
distanced the other “^nts”! 

Hyperion next won me Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes. Before he entered the St, Leger, 
he had trouble wiffi lameness for several 
weeks, but he was fit just in time for the 
race. In spite cff not having a pacemaker, 
he won th« race with no difficulty. With 


that he raided the season as a 3-year-old. 

George Lambton retired soon after Hy¬ 
perion had a new trainer, Colledge Leader. 
Not knowing Hyperion as well as Lambtoh 
did, he paid little attention to the lazy 
horse. Hyrorion performed dismally in die 
Ascot Gold Cup. To the diss^iointment 
of the public, he came third. Inis drfeat 
was followed by another one in the Dul- 
Imgham Stakes. It was decided that Hype¬ 
rion’s racing days were over. 

Hyperion was sent to Newmarket^ to Lord 
Derby’s Woodland Stud. Hyperion was 
quite happy wdth his new me. Alvrays 
prone to laziness, he spent carefree days 
rolling in the paddock and enjoying 
the fresh country air. He loved visitors 
and affectionately responded to their pats. 
He was very fond or little children and 
gave them joy rides. 

When Hyperion was put to stud, he 
proved to be an excellent sire. Many of his 
sons and daughters had excellent racing 
careers. He lived to the ripe old age of 25 
and people around the stud affectionately 
referred to him as the “friendly old horse.** 
Even today, his statue showing the four 
white legs stands at the Woodland Stud, a 
handsome reminder of a great little horse. 

Alaka Shankar 


YESTERDAY 

How I wish I could relive yesterday! 

When spring flowers in the air would 

sway 

Jostling each other, laughing at my 
mistakes of everyday. 

I’ve realized and will correct them 

If only I could relive yesterday— 

When spring flowers on their stalks 

would sway, 

But it is always tomorrow or today. 

Sandra Mayne (IS) 
India 
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WOMEN OF COURAGE—2: 



T ADY CONSTANCE LYTTON experienced no 
^ joy in finding herself outside the prison gates 
and free, in 19ra. In fact, she had been furious 
when she heard that she was being released after 
serving only two days of a one-month sentence, 
convinced that it was her rank that had singled 
her out for a more lenient treatment than her fel¬ 
low suffragettes, fitting to get votes for women. 

Daughter of a Viceroy of India, Lady Con¬ 
stance (1869-1923) had led a very sheltered life. 
Pining over an u^appy love affair in the seclu¬ 
sion of her country home, she seemed a most 
unlikely recruit to the movement. Yet, when she 
threw in her lot with the suffiragettes, she did so 


with a rare sincerity. 

Delicate in health and very gentle, Constance 
was not won to the militant cause ovemi^t She 
had originally come in contact with the movement 
through her deep sympathy for the worldng dass 
women and her interest in the Esperance Club, 
which aimed at bringing colour into the drab 
lives of working women by song and dance. 

Constance had decided to rive to the Club a 
small legacy she had inherited, and it was at the 
Club’s holiday home, in 1906, that she was drawn 
to Annie Kenney, a mill girl turned suffragette. 
She spent hours walking arm-in-arm with her 
tbrou^ the gardens, oblivious of the rain. 



AT that time, Constance still believed that social 
^ reform was more urgent than votes fmr 
women, but over the next couple of years, she 
attended many rousing meetings held by Ae 
courageous suffragette leader, Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst, and her dau^ters, Christabel and 
Sylvia. Gradually she was converted. 

Constance fllrst entered the arena when she ap¬ 
peared at the House of Commons to lobby the 
Memliers of Parliament on behalf of the suf¬ 
fragettes in prison. D^pairing of ever achieving 
sumage by non-violent means, the women had be¬ 
come inareasin^y militant, making physical 
attacks on M.P.s and public buildings. 


Well-known personally to many of the leading 
M.P.S, Constance had caused a stir, but had been 
unsuccessful in her efforts to obtain the First 
Division treatment, that earned privilege nor¬ 
mally accorded to political prisoners, for Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Christabel, and a comrade. She was, 
however, permitted to visit them in their cell. 

Greatly moved by what she learnt of Ae plight 
of working women in prison, Constance was now 
ready to take action. Early in 1909, at the age 
of 39, she took a prominent part in a demonstra¬ 
tion outside the House of Commons, but her 
weak heart caused her considerable discomfort 
dining all the turmoil and strug^e. 
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A lthough there was a pronounced streak 
of sadness in Constances make-up, she also 
had a great sense of humour. She was very 
amused at Bow Street Court when she and the 
policeman, who had arrested her, stood opposite 
each other like “partners waiting for a country 
dance to strike up”. 

In prison, she hated being separated from her 
friends, as she was confined to the hospital be¬ 
cause of her heart condition, but her spirit never 
flagged and the following October, crowds jostled 
each other in the streets of the northern town 
of Newcastle, to watch her stride purposefully 
between the tramlines, stone in hand, bent on 
making a gesture. 


Down the road came the luxurious motor-car 
of an important person who was playing host to 
a leading M.P. Fragile, elegant, ana quite un¬ 
practised in this sort of thing. Lady Constance 
threw her sizable stone, inscribed witib a defiant 
message for the M.P. True to suffragette policy, 
she refused to pay a fine and went to prison. 

Her discharge after two days distressed her, 
and she was determined to balk this deference 
to her health and rank and to share all the suffer¬ 
ings of her comrades. In Liverpool, on January 
14, 1910, her hair already cut short, she dressed 
herself in the shabby but respectable clothes of 
a poor seamstress. 



A FTER adding three brooches bearing the por¬ 
traits of suffragette leaders, the touchtag 
devotion of a single seamstress, Constance sallied 
forth to address a street meeting. She played her 
role to perfection, and urged a crowd of sup¬ 
porters to' follow her on a march to 'Walton Gaol, 
where hunger-striking suffragettes were being 
held. 

Upon her arrest, she gave her name as 7^ 
Walton’ and nob^y questioned it. Exhilarated 
by the success of her efisguise, she refused food, 
and that ni^t, as she lay on her hard prison bed, 
tossing Md tundng, sne dreamt of delicious 
fruit, peaches and nectarines, and slices of melon. 

It was no great hardship to rrfuse the prison 


breakfast the warders had brou^t her the next 
morning, biit much more diflficiilt as time went 
by not to touch the tempting m^ th^ left in 
her cell. Yet she would not give in. After some 
days, with her health rapidly deteriorating, the 
prison doctor became veiy tmeasy. 

Her true identity was discovers and she was 
released, her point made. The exrcrience contri¬ 
buted, to the rapid worsening of her health and 
the stroke she suffered soon afterwards. She be¬ 
came an invalid for the rest of her life, As 
had no regrets and celebrated jubilantly ■when 
in 1918 women over 30 years of age got die vote. 

(Courtesy: BfS) 
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W HAT ■could be more fitting than that 
the Sliankar’s Intemationd Children’s 
Competitloli awards should pave the way 
for Oii^ more coveted, intamational 
awards? 

The SICC awards ceremony, held in 
New Delhi on 22 December, seemed to do 
just that. This prize distribuion was close¬ 
ly followed by the awarding of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International 
Understanding to Dr. Jonas SaUc on 
10 January in New Delhi. (You can 
read about Dr. Salk, who has done so much 
for children, elsewhere in this magazine.) 

That children should lead the way in art 
and understanding is something the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, herself admit¬ 
ted. “Children, through their painting and 
writing, are doing what the United Nations 
should be doing—spreading friendship and 
imderstanding, bypassing petty problems 
whidi, at a certain moment, seem very im¬ 
portant, but which the sweep of history will 
put in proper perspective,” she said after 
she had distributed over 700 prizes won by 
children from more than 70 countries. 

Although Mrs. Gandhi was the chief 
guest of the evening, the centre of the 
stage had been ‘taken over by five elo¬ 
quent youngsters who conducted the entire 
proceedings. The children managed the 
ceremony “beautifully and efficiently”—to 
quote tne Prime Ministers words—with 
Nisha Malik, a Nehru Gold Medal winning 
elocuticmist, as ‘President’ of the function. 

There had been more than 150,000 en¬ 
tries from about 130 countries in the 1975 
Shankar’s International Children’s Compe¬ 
tition, for which the prizes were distributed 
that day. The hipest award for painting 
—the I^esident of India’s Gold Medal— 
went to 14-year-old Elke Didschuneit of 
the G.D.R. The Vice-President of India’s 
Gold Medal for writing was won by 12- 


year-old Stephen Crittenden of Australia, j 
Besides these, there were 22 lawaharlal 
Nehru Gold Medals. Four Indian chil¬ 
dren, who had won gold medals, were pre¬ 
sent for the ceremony. They were Arju- 
mand Bano, Kanak Tewari, Pampa Paul, 
and Sanjay Seth from Australia. 

Besides the prizewinners from Delhi, 
there were many others from different 
parts of India at the function. Five young¬ 
sters from Bhutan and 11-year-old Richard 
O’Hair of Australia had also come to at¬ 
tend the ceremony. For Richard, the 
proudest moment of his life came when the 
silver medal he had won was placed 
around his neck by Mrs. Gandhi. 

The prizes won by children abroad were 
received, on their behalf, by their country’s 
ambassador or representative in Delhi. 
Practically every diplomatic mission in the 
capital was represented at the prize distri¬ 
bution. Outside India, Japan won the 
highest number of prizes (55), followed by 
the G.D.R. (35), Poland (34), and Malaysia 
(31). 

“Painting, writing, and music help us 
know the world better, know ourselves 
better,” said Mrs. Gandhi. She described 
the founder of the Competition, Shankar, 
as “the contemporary pied piper who, ins¬ 
tead of taking the children away from the 
world, helped them to know it better,” 
and called the Competition a way of 
spreading his “special brand of friendship 
and goodwill.” 

Das 

(Photographs, on facing page, by ow Staff 
Photographer and the Australian Information 
Service.) 
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A GERMAN FAIRY TALE 


Witling and the Queen Bee 


A L(T\G lime ago, there lived an old 
^ king witli his three sons. One day, the 
two elder sinis took leave ot their father to 
seek their own fortunes. Following the path 
of adventure, they fell into a wild, reekless 
life. They lorgol their lather and their 
>{niiiger hrother, and abandoned all 
thonglits of returning home. 

Their younger brother, VV''itling, however, 
r(nneml)ered them often. Seeking his fath¬ 
ers permission, he loo left home, in 
seareh of his brothers. 

He searched the whole country, and 
when he finally did find them, they laugh- 
cfl at him. They jeered at his .simidicity in 
ihinking that he could make his way in the 
world, when ihc), who w(Te so much clev¬ 
erer than he, had been unsuccessful. But 
all the same, lhc\ look him along with 
tia'in and went on together. 

On llu'ir w'ay, lhe\ came to a dark for- 
t'sl, and there they saw a huge ant-hill. 

("ome on, cried the two elder brothers, 
“let us stir it up, and watch the ants hur- 
lying about in fright. It is so fumn.'' 

But kind-hearted \Vitling told them not- 
lo. “Leave the poor little creatures alone. 1 
cannot bear to see them disturbed.’ 

TUv two bn^lhers laughed at him, but 
fhe^■ left the ants alone. Further on, they 
came, to a lake' where a immber of ducks 
were .swimming. 

“.Ah!" cried the eldest brother, “I am .so 
hungry. Let us catch a couple and roast 
them.” 

But Witling again would not allow' it. 
Lease the dear creatures alone. ] cannot 
bear to see them killed.” 

After sometinw', they c'ame across a bee’s 
nest on a tree. There was so much houev 
ill if that it overflowed and ran dowm the 
ht‘c. \\'h(‘n the elder brothers saw it, they 
w (>!•(' o\er)o\cd. “Come,” they cried, ‘Ve 
w ill mak<' a fire beneath the tiee. The bees 
will be suffocated by the .smoke, and we 
w'ill get all the honev.” 


But Witling prevented them. “Dear 
brothers, he said, “leave the poor creatures 
alone. 1 cannot bear to see them .suffocat¬ 
ed. ’ 

Yet again, the two elder brothers gave in 
to his wish. ,\nd on they went till they came 
to a easlle, where there were many horse.s 
standing in the stable. They were extremely 
handsome horses, but they were all marie 
of stoiK'. 

The three brothers entered the castle. 
Slowb', th(‘y wandered through all the 
rooms, but could not find anybody around. 
Th(' easlle la> empty and still as though it 
was under a spell. Finally, they came to a 
room, and found its door .sc'cnred from in¬ 
side. But in the centre of the door, there 
was a small hole through which they could 
peep into the room, 'fhere they saw' an old 
man with a grey beard sitting at a table. 

T1k'>' called out to him once, twice, thner. 
Then h(' got up, opened the door, and came 
out. Without speaking a word, h(' led ihem 
to a fabl(' laden with rlelicious food. A?i(l 
alter they had eaten, he directed them In 
(heir bedchambers. 

'fhe next morning, the old man went tn 
the eldest Inother and trmk him to a table 
made of stone. On it w'cre written three 
tasks, b\ w'hich means the castle could be 
ficetl from its cnc-hantment. 

The first task w'as to find the pearls n( 
the thr(‘e princesses lying asleep in Ihi' 
c'astle. The pearls W'cre lying under the moss 
in the wood. They were a thousand in num¬ 
ber. And if anybody who shoidd undertake 
the ta.sk would not complete the job by sun¬ 
set, if even one pearl could not be recover¬ 
ed, he w’ould b(' luriKHl to stone. 

So. the eld('st brother w'ent out and 
searched for the pearls all day, but at the 
end of it he found only one hundred of 
tht'in. And just as it w'as written on the 
stone tal.>le, if came to pass: the prince wa*^ 
turned into stone. 

The second brother undertook the task 
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jl,( la'xt clay. But he fared no better than 
lijs elclc^r brother. Although he found two 
ItiisKired more pearls, he too was turned 
stone. 

\iicl ,so it came to be Willing’s turn the 
and he began to search iu the 
jiioss. But it was a hopeless, tedious ta.sk to 
so many pearls. After .sometime, he lost 
;i!l III)])('. He sal down on a stone and wc])t. 
\s 1 k' was .sitting and weeping, the king of 
liic ants, with five thousand of his people 
wliose lives had been saved through Wit- 
liim s pit)', appeared. They startc^d to search 
(D! llic' ]H'arI.s. It was not v'ery long before 
!l,f little iijs(!et.s had collected all the re- 
ii;;iiiiing seven hundred pearls and put tluun 
111 a liea]). 

rlie second task ordered by the stone 
[.i!'l(' was to gel the key of the })riuce.sses 
lei'ping chamber out of the lake. 

When Witling came to the lake, the 
hiK ks whose lives he had saved came swim¬ 
ming uj) to him. One of them dived down 
mill brought up the key from the bottom. 

Tlu' third job that had to be done was 
till' most difficult. W'ltling liad to .sa\ w Inch 
.iiiiong the three priuces.ses was the vonng- 
int and the loveliest. All of them vc'iv inuc'h 
M srmbled each other. The onlv thing dif- 
ii'ii nt about them was that before thev' had 
i.illcn asleep, each t)ne had eaten a difh r- 
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ent sweet. The eldest had had a piece of 
sugar, the second had taken a little bit of 
syrup, while the third had tasted a spoon¬ 
ful of honey. 

Now the Queen Bee of those bees that 
W^itling had prevented from being .suffocat¬ 
ed by fire came to him at that moment. 
Tasting the lips ol all three princesses, it 
settled on the lips of the one who had 
taken the honey. And, so it was that the 
old kings youngest sou knew vv'hich prin¬ 
cess to c'hoo.se. 

The spell was immediaU'ly broken. ICvery- 
one awoke from their stony sleep, and the 
castle came alive again. 

Witling married the youngest and the 
loveliest iniucess and lu'came king aftcT his 
lather’s death. 

Tb(' two elder brothers vv'cre inanied to 
the other two priueesses, and they too 
lived hajipily for many vears. 

Sigrun Srivasfa\fa 


Our Beautiful World 

1 love this b('autilul world of ours 

That s full of enchanting melodies; 

1 love its ('V(‘iv corner and nook 

\\diich has so many delightful things. 

Think of the birds upon the tree-tops. 

Nature s musicians,—they love to sing; 

The sunrise in its golden cloak, 

The sunset in its ruby cloak. 

The butterflies that flutter all about us. 

The w'ateifalls that come tumbling down; 

Nature has .showered upon ns so many 

gifts, 

\Miat can we do to preserve them? 

Manisha Marwaha (10) 
Sri Lanka 
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SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY 


THE BATTLE 
OF 

RAGNAROK 

A ccording to Scandinavian mythol¬ 
ogy, the world was created out of 
chaos, out of a vast emptiness, called Gin- 
nungagap. But, in tlie dark depths, beliind 
this seeming emptiness, there was potential 
life. How this latent life materialised and 
came to the fore is accounted for, in differ¬ 
ent ways, in various legends. 

One storv' says that when the icy, north¬ 
ern wastes came in contact with the fiery 
region of Muspell in the south, the fire 
melted the ice and, from the melting ice, a 
giant called Ymir was born. He was sup¬ 
posed t«) have been nourished by a cow, 
another primeval creature which, by con¬ 
stantly licking the salty blocks of ice, cheat¬ 
ed another being called Buri. 

The first himians, man and woman, ac¬ 
cording to one legend, were said to have 
grown out from the giant Ymir's left annpit, 
while the race of frost giants took shape 
from his feet. Now, Buri’s son, Bor, had 
tliree sons, and these three gods killed Ymir 
and fonned the world out of his body. They 
used his fl(‘sh to make soil, his bones to 
form mountains and rocks, while the sea 
was created from his blood. The giant’s hair 
was utilised for vegetation, while the dome 
of his skull fonned the sky, and his brains 1 
the clouds. Dwarfs were engendered in 
Ymir’s body, and poured forth from the 
mountains (their home), when the world 
was made. 

The three gods, who had murdered Ymn, 
were Odin and his brothers, Vili and Ve. A 
theory propounded in another legend states 
that tliese three were the creators of man 
and woman. They are said to have created 
two beings, a male and a female, from two 
trees growing on the sea.shore, and to have 



calle(l them Ask and Einbla. One god grant- 
(1 them the gift of life, another gave them 
liiiclors landing and reason, and the third, 
liitir physical appearance and the senses. 
The gods then provided Night and Day for 
mankind, by sending two swift chariots or, 
as declares another legend, by sending their 
pv() children, the Sun and the Moon, to 
journey around the heavens. 

The destruction of this world, so careful- 
K created, came with the battle of Rag- 
liarok. After the death of Balder, evil omens 
had tormenteil and perplexed the world. 
There was, in fact, a time, when winter 
lasted for three years, its unmitigated cold 
causing intense suffering. It w'as believed 
dial the Sun had finally been caught by the 
(head wolf, called Fenriswolf, who had long 
pmsued her. This wolf had been captured 
and boinul by the god T>t, but breaking 
Irt'e, after years of captivity, it now ad¬ 
vanced upon the world, with wide open 
ja.w.s, to cause mitold damage and misery. 
\l ihe same lime, the monstrous W'orld Ser¬ 
pent rose out of the oc(.*an depths, spewing 
venom over the world and bringing, in his 
wake, a devastating flood to engulf the earth. 
.4.S the flood waters encroached on the land, 
there came a ship, steered b)' the traitor 
l.oki, with a crew of wicked giants. This 
diij), bearing evil, was itself an embodi- 
aient of the macabre, for it was supposed 
to have been built from the nails of corpses. 
As if this was not enough, the region 
(’I Mn.s]iell, which had helped to create 
the world, was now inshumental in hasten¬ 
ing its downfall. For, across the fragile rain- 
i'liw' laidge I'alled Rifrost (which broke 
nuclei the army’s weight) came the terrible 
sons of Muspcll, led by Surt. 

The god ITeimdall, perceiving the deadb 
peril, blew his horn, to W'arn the gods. Re- 
:‘!ising that the final, aw'esome battle, which 
\M>nld decide their future, was imminent, 
t)diu went to consult the head of Mimir, 
which he had carefully preserved. The gods 
hnniccl to arm and prepare themselves for 
var and, led by Odin, reached a vast, de¬ 
serted plain, where the terrible and disas- 
Imus battle of Ragnarok was fought. 

The gods fought valiantly, but Odin, 
escaping injury, at last fell a victim to his 
'^•‘eient enemy, the wolf. His young son, 
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Vidar, immediately seized the wolf, and tore 
apart its jaws, setting his foot firmly on the 
beast’s lower jaw. Though he avenged his 
father, fate seemed to be against the gods, 
and they fought a losing battle. The mighty 
Thor grappled with the World Serpent and 
slew it but, in his hour of victory, was him¬ 
self overwhelmed by ils imison, and fell 
dead. Tyr battled with Caim, the hound 
that guarded Hel, and Ileimdall courageous¬ 
ly challenged Loki. Freyr battled with Surt 
and. though he fought bravely, was van- 
cpiished and slain in the end. The battle 
l aged fiercely and, one by one, the gods and 
their enemies fell, till the sole survivor was 
Surt. He flung fire and water over Heaven 
and Earth, and as the Haines mounted high¬ 
er, Earth was completely inundated. 

But since life must go on, and after dc- 
stnicHou comes creation and vice versa in 
an airparently denial cycle, two beings 
were left, sheltered safely in the World 
Tree. They were Lif and Lifthrasir, the man 
and woman, destined to begin the repopu¬ 
lation of the world. The gcxls’ sons, who 
had sought refuge in the World Tree, were 
also s|)are(l, and returned with Balder, who 
came back from the dead. Earth rose again, 
cleansed of all e\’il, verdant and beautifid, 
while a radiant new Sun shone in the .sky, 
heralding the renewal of life. 

Geela Chowdhry 

( Concluded) 


INFINITESIMAL 

I am small 
Why worry? 

Time will tell, 

T will be tall. 

But once I am big,— 

T am worried,— 

T can’t be small. 

Never at all. 

The word ‘small 
Is big; 

And ‘big’ 

Is really small. 

After all 
As you and I, 

One and all! 

Shyla Naidu (10) 
India 
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The animals decided to have a sports event, 

They had a big shamiana and a huge tent, 

The announcer was Cuckoo the old harbinger. 

And discipline was maintained by a rhino called Rhiner, 


Mr. Deer, in hurdles, held the first place, 

And Bullet the cheetah won the 800 metres race. 




Trickster the monkey topped the marvellous high Jump, 
While Bhaloo the bear fell down with a bump! 
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The long jump was won by Leapy the leopard, 

]^rs. Kangaroo didn’t win though she tried pretty hard, 
The wrestling bout went to the king Mr. Lion, 

And the boxing champion was the striped tiger Brian. 



The cross-country fly race was won by Mrs. Eagle, 
And the overseas fly race by Mrs. Sea-gull, 

The children’s race went to Fluffy the soft rabbit. 
Though he did it after a nap, as goes his usual habit! 


The heavyweight champion was the elephant Mr. Jumbo, 
And the middleweight crown went to the hippo Mr. Fatso, 
Poor Mr. Gorilla didn’t win a single race. 

Look, and you will see his sad, sullen face! 




The final race was run by each and every beast. 

It 5 a race, from the west to the east, 

Rhiner pulled the trigger and ‘pop’ went his gun. 

The animals ran off, and I’m sure they all had fun. 

Pushkar Apte (10) 
India 
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WRITERS AS CHILDREN 


LUIGI PIRANDELLD 


T F YOU had been acqiiainttjd with Luigi Piran- 
dt’llu. in Ins lilu-tiino, 1 am sure you too would 
liave figured soincwliere, sometime in fictional 
form, ot course, in the gamut of his work! For, 
a study of Pirandt'llo’.s life shows just that. 

Ranging right from his birth to events and cliar- 
aeters in later life. Pirandello's works stem Irom 
first hand experience, dressed up in the make-up of 
art. Of course, that does not mean that his works 
are total!)’ autobiograjrhical. Henry James felt 
that art is discrimination and selection from llie 
confusion in lib', and Pirandello sc'cnis to have 
adhered to the same view. 

'J’h(' second child of Stifano Pirandello and 
Ckiteriua Ricci (iraniilto, Luigi was born on 28 
June 1867 in Sicily, Italy. In his old age, Luigi 
started an autobiographical novel in which he 
givc's a poetic d<‘seription of his startling birth — 
lie was bom during a jouriK'y. Luigi, a piUe, 
Iragile child, had two brothc'is and two si.sters. 
He was closer to his mother than his reticent father, 
who was a violent-ti'inpered, outdoor-loving man. 
In fact, there never reall)' existed much afieetion 
betweiMi Luigi and his father. He said in later 
life: “As for nw father, it appeared to be quite 

impossible to communieate with him...As an 

.utist I ov\e a great deal to him for the agonv of 
those moments.” Through his art, Pirandello 
deliiK'ated several versions of his fatlu'r in many 
of his works. He describes the n-lationship of his 
parents in his novel, Tlin Outcast, written in 1893. 

Another source of characterization was his tutor 
Fasulo, who was vague and impercepti\e to his 
studi'ut’s exceptional qualities. Fasulo called him 
“backward” when Luigi refused to cooperate and 
learn his le.s.sons. But Lnigi v\as bored with cover- 
ing pages alter pages of exercise books. He 
brought Fasulo to life in his shoit story. The 
Chak'.c. “I can still see him, in his .sinbb\’ gn y 
suit and his fade d hat,'” he writes. 

As he grew up, Luigi's natural tendencies flower¬ 
ed lor all to sr'('. Right from .school to college, 
h(' had a great passion for books, and he indulged 
in seeing and staging plaxs 

'rhougii his family was well off, Luigi used to be 
put to bed bv the light of oil lamps. The family 
dined bv ]iaraffin lamps, while Luigi studied by 
gaslight. It was not until he had started on his 
literary carei'r that t'lectric light was introduced. 
This childhood he evokes in a novel written wIk'U 
he was 50, w'here one character says: “What’s 
th(' point of four generations of lights: oil, paraffin, 
gas, and electric lighting, all in 60 years?.that’s 


too many. It harms one’s eyes and it harms one’s 
head.” 

Luigi was ver)' sensitive and could be easily 
shocked or hurt, 'riie, Pirandello household had 
a maid called Maria Stella. She was deeply le- 
ligioiis and influenced Luigi to a great extent. As 
the Pirandellos were so much involved in con- 
temporai)- politics with hardly any religious in¬ 
terest, Luigi learnt about god and religion from 
Maria. It was also from her that he learnt to 
bcdics'c in ghosts, and this belief surfaces in the 
many ghosts in his wmrks. It was also because of 
Maria that Luigi went to church. The solemn 
atmosphcTc and the worship in the church cor¬ 
responded to an idea of perfection he cherished. 
He took all the sermons to heart, and one day he 
returned liome half-naked after giving away his 
new sailor-.suit to a (diild in rags. But his belief 
in the churih and priest brought him to a crisis. 
He discovered the hypocri.sy of the priest, Father 
Sparma, and w’as .shocked. Luigi records the in- 
eideut in his short storv, TJte Wax Madonna. 
Resides, most of Ihe priests he created in his W'orks 
arc tlepicted as false and hypoc'ritical. 

Another important iuc‘idcnt in his childhood is 
the time wlu'n Luigi saw' a dead body for the 
first lime in his lib'. This had its toll on the m ;:i 
and the writer Death is one of the major lla'aies 
in all ol Luigi Pirandc’llo's woiks with .i lilo'j.i.ip'u'- 
cal origin. 

Y(’t another biographical llu'me that occurs in 
his work is that of maclnc-ss and hysteria. Pirandello 
had occasion to witness the near-madiK'Ss of his 
sister in his childhood, the hysteria of his cousin 
in his s'Oiith, and tin' iiisanits' ol his w'ifc in his 
old agc‘. 

As I iC (lisli ked tl le school curriculum, especial!) 
mathematics and eommerce, which his businessman 
fatlu'r insisted he learned, Pirandtdlo devised a 
scheme to deceive him. Though he passed his 
fulv exams, "[ told inv lathc'i that 1 had failed in 
arithmetic and could not go to the country with 
mv famih’ because he had “to study for and sit 
for the ex.im again.” Pirandello continues, “niy 
father didn't seem to mind, and the money which 
should haw been spent on hypothetical maths 
lessons w is instead used for a real Latin lesson. 
Kvc-rylhing event according to plan till October. 
Tlic'u came the time to get his report-card signt'd 
by his father. ’Plie cat was out of the bag, for his 
father saw that Pirandello had not at all failed 
in maths! There w’as a tenible scene, and his 
fatlu'r ri'fiised to speak to him for months. The 
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•onscicncc-stricken Luigi studied harder to show 
his lather that it was not a whim. 

Luigi Jiad himself chalked out his career, and 
when I'l; was 12 years old, he wrote a five-act 
piav, Biirharo, in which his fun-loving brothers, 
sisters, and friends took part. 

\ inilestone in Pirandello’s life was tlie family’s 
shift from Agrigento to Palermo, after a sudden 
hankriiptey- There his father took charge of some 
sulphur mines. 

Pirandello was to miss Agrigento all his life. 
Later, in The Annuity, he recalled witli nostalgia 
“those stetm lanes, cobbled like river beds, deep 
in tlu' shade.” This impression recurs throughout 
m his poems, plays, short stories, and novels. 

In Pamrmo, Pirandello went to work on his plan, 
bv translating the entire works of a Latin author 
and acquiring more knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
ami Italian literature. 

It iH'came well known that he used to remove 
the mattress from his bed at niglit, after the family 
had gone to sleep, in order to keep awake and 
read, l)uniing the midnight oil. He would then 
\vak<' up early in thci morning and st;ut reading 
.igaisi. Most often, he read reluctantly but win 
('omplete dc-dieation, so as to cover as wide a 
Geld as possible. 

.Such application to one’s plan at so young an 
age is, if not unique, very rare. When he was l.'i 
iic wrote many poems, with indefatigidde energy. 
The 15-)'ear old poet seems to have experimented 
with every form of poetry, like lyrics, epics, 
rotTiances, and id\lls, with more attention given 
to oruainentation than correct spellings! His 
teudene\' to use aulobiogiaphical material can be 
Iraeed even here. He was o\'erjo)'ed to get some 
of his produc tions in print. When ht' was 17, 
Pirandello published his first short story. The Liltle 
Uui, in a Turin nt'wspaper. 

At about this time, hc' got engaged to a distant 
eoiisin, lauueeia. He gave up his studies 
lo earn his living, so that he could marry her. 
Will) great enthusiasm he went to work in his 
lather’s sulphur mincis. But. this new world, so 
(lilfenmt from his world of letters was a shock to 
him. He came in contact with the ‘canisi’, — little 
ho)s agc“d between H and 1? who workc'd in tlie 
mines. This disillu.sioning experience recurs in 
his stories about the sulphur trade', especially 
Tnmca, where “opprc'ssion”, “asphyxiation'’ and 
“brutalization” are the operative words. 

Pirandello now came to know that tlu' only 
caiei r open to him was a literary one. Hc broke 
his engagement and resumed his studies in the 
university at Rome. Troubled Joy and First Notes 
refiocl his feelings at the time, 

Luigi left Sicily when he was 20. But the 
qualities inherited from Iris Sicilian upbringing 
reinainc'd. In Sicily, “everybody judges you,” ht; 
wrote. Repression and explosiveness remained c 


part of his character. His life and work is 
characterized by an acceptance and rejection of 
formality. 

On 27 January 1894, Pirandello returned to 
Agrigento at the age of 26, and married a 
beautiful, 22-year-oId girl called AntoniiAta. The 
marriage had been arranged by their parents with 
a big dowry. They had three children, Stefano, 
Lietta, and Fausto, and of them, Lietta was his 
favourite child- There are numerous letters hc 
addressed to her as “My lovely little Lillinctta”. 

By 1922, Pirandello was at the peak of his 
career, willi plays like Henry IV and Six Characters 
in Search of an Author becoming very popular. 

His fame spread like wild-fire. He was acclaim¬ 
ed for the new trail hc had blazed. On 10 Decem¬ 
ber 19.34, he received the Nobel Prize for literature 
in Stockholm from the King of Sweden. In his 
memorable speech to the Swedish Academy, he 
said, “I have been a good pupil. A good pupil, 
not at school but in life, a good pupil who started 
by assembling with absolute faith aU tliat he 

learnt.” This, we realize, is the prime necessity 

for a good artist, and the clue to his greatness! 

Sabina Valson 
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T he king had finally chosen a young 
princess, from a distant country, to 
be his bride. The royal wedding was 
celebrated with great pomp and splendour. 
And for days afterwards, the king’s sub¬ 
jects came to the palace to admire their 
queen. They all agreed that she was all that 
a good queen should be — kind, charming, 
and lovely to look at. 

However, once all the festivities were 
over and the king had to return to his 
royal duties, it was noticed that the queen 
appeared unhappy. For, there was a per¬ 
petual frown on her face. 

“Is the king ill-treating her ?” the 
courtiers asked one another. “Is he neg¬ 
lecting her ?” 

The king heard the buzzing around him 
and guessed what they were talking about, 
as he too had noticed the frown. He tried 
to remedy it by showering even more 
affection on the queen. He spent more 
time with her and gave her valuable gifts. 
But nothing could remove that frown. 

So, finally, the king decided that the 
best solution would be to ask the queen 
why she was unhappy. 

“My dear,” said the king, “what is it 
that has brought this frown on your face ? 
It was not there when I married you. 
Tell me, do you not like it here? If there’s 
anything that 1 can do to wipe away that 
frown, I would gladly do it.” 

“My Lord,” said the queen, “of course. 


I do like it here, and I truly appreciate 
all that you have done for me. But some¬ 
time back, I had heard one of your subjects 
say that, had it not been for my tilted 
nose, I would have been perfect to look at. 
And that has been troubling me for a 
long time and is the cause of my sorrow.” 

On hearing this, the king burst out 
laughing. But he stopped almost imme¬ 
diately, for he saw the queen crying. He 
could feel the depth of her sorrow, even 
though he did not appreciate it. 

And, so, when the queen said that she 
wished that he would announce a huge 
reward to anyone who would be willing to 
exchange his nose for hers, the king was 
unable to refuse. 

The announcement was made all over 
the kingdom, but no one was willing to 
part with his nose. “Who would get his 
nose cut for a disgruntled queen ?” the 
crowd was heard to say. The king was 
very much perturbed on hearing this, but 
the queen’s desire only grew stronger. 
Soon it became an obsession. 

One evening, when the king and queen 
were sitting out in the garden, a rat was 
seen near the hedges, close to where they 
sat. The queen, constantly thinking of 
her nose, remarked, “Oh, what a fine nose 
the rat has ! 1 wish I too had a nose 
like that.” 

Seeing how desperate the queen had 
become, the king ordered that the rat be 
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immediately caught. Experts were then 
called to the royal chambers and soon an 
operation was carried out. The rat with 
the queen’s nose ran out into the garden, 
and the queen appeared to be satisfied 
with the nose of the rat. But a day or two 
later, she complained that every time she 
saw a hole, she felt like putting her nose 
in it ! 

The queen asked the king to allow her 
another change. This time a cat was 
brought in and once again there was an 
operation. The queen now had the cat’s 
nose, the cat had the rat’s nose, and the 
rat had the queen’s nose. 

Soon after the operation, the queen 
sneaked into the palace kitchen and lapped 
up all the milk ! 

So, once again, she begged the king for 
another change — this time with a dog. 
But, alas, a borrowed nose has borrowed 
instincts. The queen went about sniffing at 
everyone ! 

The king was tired and depressed. He 
now called experts from other countries. 
They suggested a monkey’s nose, for it 
was closest to a human nose. 

The queen was operated upon once 
again. Now she had the monkey’s nose, 
the monkey had the dog's nose, the dog 
had the cat’s nose, the cat had the rat’s 
nose, and the rat had the queen’s nose ! 

But, when the queen asked for a mirror 
to admire herself, she found that when she 
smiled, it turned into a snarl ! She tried 
again, but again her reflection showed 
a snarl ! 

In anger and disgust, the queen threw 
the mirror away. She realised in a moment 
how very foolish she had been. She begged 
for just one more operation — to get back 
her own nose. 

I So, a series of operations were done and 
the queen, the monkey, the dog, the cat, 
and the rat all got back their respective 
noses. 

And never again did the queen complain 
about her nose. 


Toshi Goswami 
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TEST CRICKET : 

100 (YEARS) NOT OUT ! 


O N a sunny March day in 1877, in the 
idyllic settings of a cow-paddock at 
Jolimont, in the city of Melbourne, 
Australia, a touring English cricket team 
played against Australia, in what has since 
been recognised as the first official cricket 
Test match. 

Since then, in a span of 100 years, over 
700 Test matches have been played between 
Australia, England, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, South Africa, and the West 
Indies, by more than 1,000 players on 48 
grounds in 39 cities of 11 countries! 

The first Test match saw Australia’s 
opening batsman, Charlie Bannerman, 
score what was the first ever test century. 
This feat was emulated five years later by 
Ulyett, who became the first Englishman 
to do so. 

Test cricket flourished in the early years, 
with regular exchange of visits between the 
Australian and the English teams. Early 
in this century, South Africa became the 
third country to be given Test’ status. This 
status was granted to the West Indies, 
New Zealand, and India after the First 
World War, while Pakistan became a Test¬ 
playing country in the 1950’s. 

Test cricket had by then established itself 
as a major international sporting event, and 
till the advent of the Second World War, 
many great players were seen in action. 

England had produced several great 
batsmen, like Archie Maclaren, Jessop, 
Jackson, Ranjitsinhji, C.B. Fry, Woolley, 
Hobbs, Sutcliffe, and Hammond. Jack 
Hobbs and Herbert Sutcliffe formed the 
greatest ever pair of opening batsmen. 
They were the best batsmen on sticky 
wickets and were famous for their spec¬ 
tacular running between the wickets. 

England had also at various times been 
blessed with devastating bowlers like 
Sydney Barnes, Lohman, Wilfred Rhodes, 
George Hirst, Maurice Tate, Larwood, 


Voce, and Verity. 

Meanwhile, Australia had a pair of 
devastating fast bowlers in Syd Gregory 
and Ted Mcdonald in the 1920’s. In the 
1930’s they were fortunate in having a 
wily leg-spin duo of Clarrie Grimmett and 
Bill Tiger’ O’Reilly. With their different 
styles (and their colourful characters), they 
formed the most fearsome spin attack 
cricket had known till then. Grimmett had 
also the distinction of being the first bowler 
to capture over 2(X) wickets in Test cricket. 

The strong suit of the Australian teams, 
however, had always been its batting. It 
had produced great batsmen like Trumper, 
Macartney, Clem Hill, Kippar, Ponsford, 
Woodful, McCabe, and Bradman. 

But the greatest of them all was Victor 
Trumper. No one has ever played so 
naturally. He had grace, ease, style and 
power, and a quickness of footwork that 
can surely never be surpassed. To this day, 
he is regarded as the highest ideal of bats- 
manship. 

However, the most successful batsman 
of all time has been Donald Bradman. No 
batsman has dominated the game as Brad¬ 
man has during his playing days—with 
the spectacular Test average of 99.94 
(which is higher than that of anybody 
else’s in the game) from an aggregate of 
6,996 runs. He has also scored the highest 
number of Test centuries (29). 

Incidentally, he is the only player to 
have scored over 300 runs in a single day 
of a Test match. He performed this feat in 
England in 1930, and went on to score 334, 
which was till then the highest individual 
score in a Test innings. 

But this record did not last long and was 
surpassed by Leonard Hutton (364) in 
1938. This knock by Hutton enabled the 
England team to reach a score of 903 for 
seven declared, which, to date, remains 
the highest score made by a team in a 
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single Test innings. 

The chief attraction of the pre-War Test 
scene had been the battle for the ‘ashes’ 
between England and Australia. West 
Indies (which had a great batsman in 
George Headley, and a fearsome pace 
attack in Martindale and Constantine), 
New Zealand, and India played second 
liddle to these two teams, and were in¬ 
volved in very few Test matches. 

India played its first official test match 
in 1932 against England at Lord's. Under 
the inspired leadership of Col. C.K. 
Nayudu, India put up a creditable per¬ 
formance. Ail attention was cornered by 
India’s pace bowlers Amar Singh and 
Nissar, who put up a superb display of 
liostilc fast bowling and caused great 
trouble to the experienced English batsmen. 

Lala Amarnath had the distinction of 
scoring the first Test century for India, in 
the home series of 1933-34. Significantly, 


Amarnath was then playing in the first 
Test match of his career. 

Within six months of India's Test debut. 
Test cricket saw its blackest hour. The 
Australia versus England ‘bodyline' series 
in 1932-33 almost caused the end of Test 
cricket. 

Under the guidance of England captain, 
Douglas .lardine, pace bowlers Harold 
Larwood, Voce and Bill Bowes bowled 
fast rising balls aimed at the body of the 
Australian batsmen. The batsmen were 
hard pressed to save themselves from in¬ 
juries, and with a field that was packed on 
the leg side, it was virtually impossible to 
play any safe strokes. These tactics were, 
however, universally condemned and with 
a few reforms in the rules by the M.C.C., 
cricket’s first major crisis was resolved. 

Vinod Jagtiani 

(To he conchided> 


THE CALCUTTA TEST: A GIRL’S-EYE VIEW 

, Crk'kf'f is iio more an exclusivclv men’s game. An Indian women’s 
leant was reeenlls j)la\ing in New Zeal.ind. lint has an\ tnember ot tlu' ‘Ian 
se.v’ ever attempted “n'porting" erieket till now? Perhaps that distinetion 
— of being the first ever girl to witness and ti rite on a erieket niateh, a 
Test nialeh at that! — goes to loyt'ar-ohl Rnkinini Mnkiierjee ol Delin'. 

On a holidav in (kdenlta, sin* walehed thi' proeeedings of the Si'eond T<‘st 
In-tween India ami Kngland that began on New Year's Dav. Her "repoit” 
appears below. 

H ii\-e Hnknnni and ‘(diildren's World’ eiealed a no\el , i iek< t roeord'-^ 

- Isdito] 


T’' HE first inoniing of flu* New year was 
^ bright and sunny. To me, the day seem- 
rcl brighter and sunnier, as 1 sat high up 
in one of the stands at Eden (hirdens in 
(Calcutta. B\ a quarter to 10, the stadiutn 
was lull. About 75,(KX) people were read\ 
v\ith suiisbades aud packed luuches to see 
their b(;roes begin what every heart hoped 
would 1 k^ a gootl cricket year. 

Redi won the toss. The English team, in 
their red and yellow bordered sweaters, 
eaine jogging onto the green field. Soon, tlie 
familiar short and solid figure of Sunil 
Eavaskar, accompanied Ity the lean and 
lanky Anshuman Gaekwad, came down th;* 
•‘‘leps of the newly-constructed club house, 
wo watched the red-haired Willis count 


the steps of his long run np, jiet)ple all 
around me said that as the Fldeu pitch is 
supposed to ho a s]iirm('r s delight, it seem¬ 
ed a good omen that India had won the loss. 
And while we spoke, the first blow bad fall¬ 
en. In the gaze ol manv thousand i)airs of 
be^^■ildered v\vs, (hivaskai' walked back, the 
way he had come a lew halls ago. It was 
^^'illis's fourth delivery which nicked the 
c'dge of Gavaskar's bat. Hew to the slips 
where Ghris Did, standing at third slip, 
took it .s]>ectacular left-handed catch. The 
score was 1 for J, the first rim having come 
off a iio-hall. An elderly gcMitlemau sitting 
next to me, who 1 then thought was a pes¬ 
simist but who I now think was a realist, ex¬ 
claimed that that would be llie way India 
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vvouJcl play in the Test match. 

Willis bowled five continuous overs from 
the High Court end without lcx)king really 
dangeroas. Willis is fast, but one could not 
help remembering the easy grace and the 
tremendous pace of Andy Roberts, who had 
played at Pxlen just over 2 years ago. John 
Lever bowled from the pavilion end. The 
medium fast bowler’s golden hair flew the 
same way as it had at Feroz Shah Kotla; the 
sweaters he wore were probably the same 
as well, but the bite in his bowling was gone. 
Lever could not swing the ball in the air as 
he had in the First Test at Delhi. However, 
the first ball of his 6th over was a lucky one. 
One down, batsman Parthasarthi Shaima 
lobbed an easy catch to Tony Greig at sec¬ 
ond slip and returned to the pavilion with a 
meagre sum of 9 runs against his name. 

Vishwanath is popular all over the coun¬ 
try, but the Calcutta crowds love him in a 
special way. They can never forget the 
classic 139 that the‘Little Master'hit against 
Clive Lloyd’s men not so long ago at the 
Eden Gardens. Vishwanath and Gaekwad 
played quietly together. Both appeared to 
realize the responsibility on theii- shoulders. 

(Here it is interesting to note that Vish 
and Gavaskar, the only two batsmen of 
world standard in our team, have hardly 
ever batted together in recent Tests.) 

The pair settled to steady the innings. 
Anshuman played two delightful strokes, 
one on drive and one off drive in front of 
the wicket and all the way to tin* fence. 
Both were off l.ever. Despite his compara¬ 
tively little experience and young age, 
Gaekwad ]dayed a balanced game. But he 
was com])ietely beaten by the 4th ball of 
1.over's i.3th over. It disturbed Gaekwad’s 
off bail. Anshiiman was on 32, and India 
were 3 for 65. 

As Karnataka teammates, Vi.shwanath and 
Patel must have often played togc!ther. They 
stayed at the wicket for the next 27 runs, 
(luring which Vi.shwanath made a beautiful 
extra cover drive to the boundary off Lever. 
I'atel took time to settle dow'n—he was a bit 
uueomforlable against Old, but he hit out 
at Lever’s balls. All along in the morning, 
and now after lunch the English fielders 
kept the spectators marvelling at their 
agility. Randall—perhaps the fittest of the 


MGC players, patrolled the cover region 
like a hungry lion. Time and again he stop¬ 
ped drives centime ties from the boundary 
line. With men like Tolchard near the bat 
at forward short leg and Barlow, Lever, 
Randall, Old in the out field, runs were 
difficult to obtain. 

At about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, after 
17 overs from Lever, Tony Greig brought 
Derek Underwood on from the pavilion 
end. It was an extremely intelligent change, 
as Vishwanath was out, caught behind for 
35 in the same over. Vishwanath became the 
veteran English spinner’s 225th Test victim. 
With Vish back in the pavilion, the Indian 
innings lost whatever stability it had gained. 
Patel, who looked comfortable while Vi.sh¬ 
wanath was there, moved back to force 
Willis on the off side and tragically for him 
and for his side, he disturbed the bails. The 
Umpire declared him out hitwic'ket. 

Solkar and Greig have a camaraderie that 
kept tlu^ crowd entertained during the 
match. During Solkar’s .short stay of 2 runs 
at the wicket, there was a bouncer from 
M’illis. Solkar, knowing his own capabilities, 
offered no stroke. As Willis was walking 
back to the |o|) of bis long bowling run, 
Tony Greig stepped up to the popping 
crease and taking the bat from Solkar s hand 
show’cd him with a swing of the bat, how' 
to inmish a bouncer! 

The pair of Madan Lai and Kirmani forc¬ 
ed the sccnlng rate to accelerate. Madan 
Lai, e.specially, slashed through the English 
bdw'ling. He drove Underwood powerfullv 
on the off side, and hit him to the midwickel 
fence. Just a little later, a loose deliv(Tv 
from L('ver was hooked, and the next ball 
de.spatched whistling to deep third man. 
But, in .spite of his bravado, one could Sf'c 
that Madan Lai is still unsure against boun¬ 
cers—though perhaps a degree less than h(> 
w'^as against the West Indies pacemen. After 
a quick 17 runs, Madan Lai was caught 
behind off Old. 

Kirmani batted with responsibility and 
with courage. His shots at Eden reminded 
liis fans of his solid knocks of 88, 64 and 
44 against New Zealand. Perhaps the Eng¬ 
lish captain. Greig, was thinking of that 
series as well, for he had most of his fielders 
away from the batsman and placed on the 
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l)Oundary line. Against the Kiwis, our spin 
trio had given Kirmani good support at the 
tail end of the innings. But at the Eden 
Cardens, against the experienced seamers, 
our si>inners criunbled without a fight. Early 
on the second morning, India were all out 
lor a poor 155, Kirmani remaining unbeaten 
with 25. 

England began badly. Within the first 
ten overs, two of th(;ir valuable batsmen, 
Barlow and Brearley, were back in the MCC 
dressing room, Bedi, in his first over from 
lh(‘ club house end, trapped Brearley. The 
Indian skipper had two slips, a gully, a short 
l('g, and a forward short leg. This kind of 
field placing very near the bat can perhaps 
he called intimidatory fielding. Brearley 
could not stand the pressure—the last ball 
of the over beat Brearley and he popped an 
easy catch to Solkar at foi-ward short leg. 
Brearley, a true gentleman, walked even 
before the Umpire had time to n'move his 
finger from his pocket. 

When debutant Derek Randall came to 
the, crease as the No. 4 batsman, England 
were 2 for 14. Madau Lai bowled extremely 
well that day, keeping a tight line and an 
intelligent length. Tie got Barlow’s wicket, 
and oiight to have claimed Amiss as w('ll 
had not Solkar dropped him. A little later, 
during the lOth over from Madau Lai. a 
hall kissed the edge of Ami.ss’s bat, flew 
hehind where it was remarkably \^'ell eaughi 
hy Kinnani. Madau Lai jumped uj). hi' 
anus outstretched, the fielders appealed 
\oeiferou,sl\’; even the .spectators shouted as 
they thought Amiss was out. But the thn- 
jnre did not share their sentiments and 
Anii.ss, unlike Brearley, did not walk. Un¬ 
lucky Madau l,al, already popular wdth the 
huge crowd for his brave (dforts, received 
a thunderous ovati(»n when he returned 
after the over to his jiosition at the deep 
fine leg boundary. 

As Randall and Amiss settled down, the 
extremely loose fielding of the Indian 
fielders became increasingly evident. At 
least once in every over, the batsmen would 
hit the ball towards Parthasarthi Sharma. 
Almost every time the ball would trickle 
over the boimdary line. It was indeed 
pleasant to see the familiar long-haired Sol¬ 
kar back, at his favourite forward short 'eg 


position. Involuntarily, one remembered the 
superb catches Solkar had brought off 
against the last MCC touring side. With 
such a glorious past in tlie background, it 
was sad to observe an older, slower Solkar 
on the field. His reflexes blunted, his agility 
no longer as it was, Solkar alone dropped 
six catches. This was a humiliation for a 
great cricketer in what seemed to be his 
last Test match. 

Though Randall was not bothered by 
Bedi or Chandra, he did not last long 
against the w’ily spin of Prasanna. Amiss 
also fell before the veteran Karnataka off- 
spinner. Both the batsmen, however, stayed 
at the crease long enough to make 35 and 
.37 runs respectively. 

Practically nothing happened, l)etween 
lunch and tea, on the second day, from a 
balsmai: s imint of view. Bedi and Prasanna 
—who was seen in action after many Tests 
—bowU'd so tightly that only 51 runs were 
scored in the two hours. In fact, the hour 
before tea fielded only 12 runs! 

Oreig and Tolchard were forced tt) be on 
the defensive. Ivxeept for a sudden mighty 
hit over midwicket by Greig off a ball from 
Prasanna, the game continued to be sub- 
dueil. As .shadows of tlie eastern stands 
began to crawl along the ground, Greig 
finislK'd the day’s play w'ith 19 runs and 
his jiartner, another dehutaut, Tolchard, 
w'as at .31. 

Cricket on the third da> was similar to 
that in the afternoon of the second. Even a 
slrokeplaxer like Creig was forced to ad¬ 
just his game to the slow' pitch. None of the 
batsmen dared to go for strokes. Their runs 
came mainb due to misfielding In- the In¬ 
dian team. The dullness of the game was, 
however, sometimes forgotten, especially 
when Creig made gestnres to the spectators. 
The I’.ngland captain was reported to 
be running temperature. Yet, from his 
beha\iour on the field, one w'ould not 
lune thought so. Cireig was constant¬ 
ly on his knees, his palms fold¬ 
ed in a ‘namaste’, begging the. crow’d to set¬ 
tle down. In res])ouse to a sudden explosion 
of crackers from the Western stands, Greig 
suddenly fell down, full length and pretend¬ 
ed to have be(M> shot. At other times he 
would hold his bat. the handle pointing to 
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ihe crowd like die barrel of a gun. But, in 
.spite of these antics, the scoring rate did 
not accelerate. Our spinners kept up their 
magnificent but wicketless .spells. Even 
Chandra, who was inclined to be erratic on 
the second day, bowled superbly not giving 
away any runs, not bowling a single loose 
ball. Though he beat Grcig and Tolchard 
a number of times, he coxdd not claim them. 
He, Prasanna, and Bedi kept trying tireless¬ 
ly taking help from the air and the ground, 
varying both line and length as well as 
direction. 

Just after lunch, Bedi got the break. The 
142 run jiartnership betM^een Grcig and 
Tolchard was tenninated. Bedi bowled over 
the wicket to Tolchard. The batsman lung¬ 
ed forward defensively. The ball slipped 
under his bat and trickled on to the stumps. 
In the next over, Knott—tlie new batsman 
in, attempted to drive Bedi and gave an 
easy catch to Gavaskar in the sliijs. 

Greig and Old look almost alike’ from a 
distance—lioth well al)Ove G feet, but the 
colour of their hair is different and so is the 
hand each bats with. The lo\x- scoring, 
steady cricket went on. Very slowly Old 
crawled towards his half century, while his 
captain crept towards his centurx^ But the 
going was at snail’s pace. In fact, it took 
Greig .50 minutes to go from 89 to 90. The 
MCC skipper must have b(?en rearing to 
eomjilete his century during the rest day. 
His impatience was obvious Ixy the way he 
sent a Gliandrasekhar ball crashing to the 
fence veny early on the fourth day to com¬ 
plete 100 runs. But Greig did not slay at 
the ereas(' lor ver\ long after his 100. lie 
was out Ibw to Prasanna at 10.3. 

Though the rest of the teaju hardly stay¬ 
ed at the crease, they were gixen enough 
lives that prolxably might ha\e infuriated 
even a cat. Old w'as dropped by Chivaskar 
at 39. Sharma floored an easy catch from 
I^evcr while fielding at silly jioint. Solkar 
eoxdd not hold Undemood in Prasanna's 
leg trap. Unfortunately for Prasanna, all the 
catches that ever floored that moming were 
off him. Eventually, John Lever and Derek 
Underwood gave catches that were held b\' 
Gavaskar in the slips. Underwood became 
Bedi's 199th Test victim. 

Perhaps the most spectacular catch taken 


in that innings was the one that finished 
Old. Old confidently hit Prasamia over mid¬ 
wicket. Madan Lai, standing at deep fine 
leg, ran all the way on a semi-circular route 
down to midwicket and held the ball. Thus, 
England were all confidently back in their 
dressing room with a first innings score of 
321 runs, a lead of 106 runs over India. 

The Indian second innings started with 
considerable verve. Both Gavaskar and 
Gaekwad looked confident against the 
pace attack. The openers were in an aggres¬ 
sive mood, and 26 runs were scored in 7 
overs and in .38 iniimtcs—an unusual rate. 
Gavaskar, however, was dropped once by 
Amiss at mid off. But apart from this om.' 
chance, it was a faultle.ss beginning. Nearly 
75,000 jxeople t)pened their lunch packets 
on the fourth day with lighter hearts than 
the earlier days. Optimistic forecasts were 
heard all around. Someone sitting behind 
me even suggested that if he tried hard 
enough and it he called all the gods to heljr 
liim, Bishen Bedi might even end up with 
a win. 

But soon alter lunch, the mood changed 
drastically. 3’he seamers were rc'moved as 
(ireig and Underwood look the ball. Greig s 
bowling run consists of about 9 to 10 stejrs. 
Seeing him run, one feels as if he is a big 
overgrown rag doll, lanky limbs slowly fold¬ 
ing at the joints coming up to the crease. 
Appearances arc deceptixe. as statistics 
prove—Cheig has more than 100 Test 
wickets. 

Gaekwad played a ball from Greig, push¬ 
ing his bat forward defensively. Tolchard, 
standing at short scpiare leg, picked the ball 
which jumpf’d up. The bowletr tlnew his 
amis up half-heartedly. The fielders near the 
bat also made a hesitant appeal. Anshuman 
Gaekwad fro/.e in the defensive pose as if 
he were sure he hadn’t done anything 
wrong. And, then, to the suiprise of every¬ 
body, the Umpire's finger came up. Appar¬ 
ently. (-aekwad w^as out to a bat-pad catch. 

In the very next over, Gava.skar was bowl¬ 
ed by a good length ball from Underwood. 
The score was then 31. Vi.shwanatli was 
soon out to Greig, after flicking an easy 
catch to Lever at midwicket. Parthasarthi 

f Continued on page 41) 
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PUPPY 

LOVE 


W HEN you love something like Sush 
loved Puppy, it doesn’t matter if it’s 
II thing, or a person, or a bird, or a dog, 
or a cat. 

Or a squirrel, like Puppy was. 

Sush saw Puppy, for the first time, lying 
wounded under the big Neein tree at 
school. 

At first he thought the soft-looking grey 
mass was a piece of cloth. But, when 
he looked closer, he saw it move. So he 
picked it up and looked, for the first time, 
into Pjippys soft, large, and—for the mo- 
nu'iit—scared brown eyes. 

“Don’t be scared,’ he told if softly. “J 
won’t hurt j^ou.” 

But Poppy went on trembling, so Sush 
stroked him gently and murmured softly 
into his ear. And — gradually — sootlied b>- 
the gentle touch. Puppy stopped trembling 
and went to sleep. 

“Wow, Sush!” said all the boys in die 
classroom when Sush got back, cradling 
the little creature in the crook of his arm. 
“Are you taking it home?” “Will you kecj) 
il? ’ “Can 1 hold it, Sush, uh please!” 

Sush just smiled and nodded to the first 
tpiesHon. Then, their teacher came in, and 
all the boys ran back to their seats. Sush 
sliowed it to Mrs. Pinto, and Mrs. Pinto 
told him to take it home and feed it on 
nuts. 

When Su.sh reached home, his mother 
and big sister cooed over the soft, grey, 
sleepirig squhrel. 

“Oh, the poor thing!” said Ma. “It’s 
hurt.” 

“It’s hurt its hind leg, ” said Niru Dicli, 
who had a way with animals and wanted 
to be an animal doctor when she grew up. 
1 can fix it, Sush.” 

Sush hadn’t said a word all the time ('x- 
t-tipt, “Look, Ma.” But now he looked at 
Niru Didi and, giving her a big Sush-y 
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smile, said, “Thanks.” 

Which was Sush’s way of saying “Thanks 
.... I love you for it!” 

In tlie meantime, Sush’s baby sister, 
Ritu, toddled over, gurgling “Let ’Tu chee! 
Mes wanna chee!” (Wliich meant, “Let 
Ritu seel Me wants to seel”) So Niru Didi 
(who held the sleeping squirrel now) bent 
over and showed it to Ritu, who peered at 
it, wide-eyed and O-mouthed. Then she 
smiled and clapped her hands delightedly. 

“Itcha Puirpy! ’ she chirped happily. 
“Itcha Puppy!!” And everybody laughed. 

But the name stuck, anci Puppy became 
a family member. Niru Didi kept her prom- 
i.s(> and nursed Puppy, while little Ritu 
gave him one of her favourite dolls to play 
with. Ma gave Puppy warm milk and 
ground peanuts, and Dad made a little box 
especially for Puppy to stay in and filled it 
with straw and cotton and grass to keep 
Puppy warm. 

Ajid Sush ... well, Sush had the biggest 
job of all. Loving Puppy. Caring for him. 
Because Puppy loved Sush .... and Sush 
alone. He was friendly in a detached way 
with Ma and Dad and Niru Didi, and he 
was indulgently friendly with little Ritu. 
(Which means he was polite to Mum and 
Dad and Nini Didi, and he allowed Ritu 
to tea.se him.) “Talk about gratitude!” said 
Niru Didi. (But .she smiled.) 

Sush he loved with all his heart and 
soul....like Sush loved him. From day¬ 
break to bedtime they were together. Ex¬ 
cept at school-time, which become torture. 
And Sundays became heaven! 

As Sush did his homework. Puppy 
would solemnly sit on the table and watch 
him. As Sush played ball outside. Puppy 
would snuggle up cosily in the pocket of 
Sush’s coat, which would lie on a bench 
near where Sush would be playing. And 
his big brown eyes would peek out to 
check if Sush was all right. 

And so the days passed, and Sush and 
Puppy grew more and more inseparable. 

And Puppy’s leg became better and 
better. 

And, one day, when the winter had very 
nearly melted into spring, Niru Didi had a 
long talk with Sush. 

“See, Sush,” she told him, “it’s for Pup¬ 


py’s good. We all love him, but God did 
not MAKE squirrels to be domestic pets. 
And, if you don’t let him go back now, 
he’ll forget how to live with other squirrels. 
And he’ll die. You don’t want that to hap¬ 
pen, do you? So be brave, Sush.” 

“O.K.,” said Sush slowly, hanging his 
head, so that Niru Didi couldn’t see the 
tears slowly gathering in his eyes. “O.K.,” 
he said again, but this time he had to swal¬ 
low hard. And before he knew it, he had 
burst out crying in Niru Didi’s lap. 

And so Sush took Puppy back to school 
and back to the Neem tree. Puppy seemed 
to realize something was happening, and he 
lay still as Sush held him close against his 
cheek and said, “Bye, Puppy, take care of 
yourself.” Then he laid him on the ground 
and tried to smile at him. “Bye, Puppy,” he 
whispered, this time, “go back home.” 

He turned slowly and walked away. 

Puppy watched him till he was out of 
sight, and then he turned and ran up the 
tree, back home. 

Minnie P. Swami 


She’s a Dear ! 

When 1 want to watch television 
She tells me to drink my milk. 

When I want to read a book 
She tells me to polish my shoes, 

And when I sit down for dinner 
She orders me to wash my hands. 

As soon as I wear my pyjamas 
She tells me to say my prayers. 

Finally, when I want to go to bed 
She calls to me: “Come, my child, 

let me kiss you!” 

M. Imtiaz (10) 
India 
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The Nodding Old Man 


A SHISH was convinced that the man was 
c'enturies old. He certainly looked 
inuch older than Grandfather. And Grand¬ 
father was at least a hundred years old! 
This man looked far more wrinkled than 
anyone Ashish had ever seen before. He 
was probably the oldest man on earth, and 
nobody even knew about it! 

Everyday he sat there, bang opposite tlie 
vegetable shop, with a tin can placed in 



front of him. He always sat in the same 
position, wearing the same dirty, grey 
clothes. Ashish wondered how it was that 
his clothes never became any dirtier, or 
any cleaner, for that matter. Ashish felt that 
it had something to do with his age. That 
it was some magical power he had acquir¬ 
ed over die years. 

It wasn’t just his appearance that made 
Ashish feel this way. It wasn’t just the grey 
hair, the grey beard, the grey clothes, or 
the wrinkles. It was something more. There 
was something about his eyes and the way 
he nodded his head. Something eerie! 

Asliish had to go past the old man at 
least twice a day. On his way to school 
and back. And each time, it was the same 
thing diat he saw. The same slight nod 
and the same piercing stare. To Ashish, the 
ItKik in liis eyes seemed to say that he 
knew everything! 

Of conr.se, Ashish always made it a 
point to walk on the other side of the road, 
to avoid being too close to the man. But 
he couldn’t help darting a quick glance at 
him. And he couldn’t help running, after 
that! He even told his mother about it, but 
she. just laughed at him. 

However, something hapiiened the other 
day. Something very unusual. 

Ashish had been walking down the road 
on his wa\’ back from school. When he came 
close to the vegetable shop, he saw that 
half the road had been freshly tarred—the 
sid(‘ down which h(‘ walked. Without quite 
realising w'hat he was doing, he crossed the 
road and came face to face with the old 
man. The two of them stared at each 
other. Then, suddenly, the old man smiled. 

Ashish w'as so taktm aback that he actual¬ 
ly smiled back. He didn’t even run, after 
that! 

Since then, Ashish has been walking on 
the same side of the road as the old man. 
And he no longer feels scared! 

Das 
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R OHRU is a small village, nestling among 
beautiful hills, some 90 miles from 
Simla. It has a unique charm, which no 
other hill resort can provide. The majestic 
snow-covered mountains challenging the 
sky, the tall pines standing like dark senti¬ 
nels guarding the secrets of the extensive 
forests, the faraway hills bathed in a 
mysterious purple hue, the splashing, gur¬ 


gling streams, the bright flowers on their 
banks, all capture the heart. And it is 
in this enchanting place, one cool summer 
night, that my adventure began. 

I was sitting in a corner of the drawing 
room, absently looking at the full moon 
through the bars of the window. The room 
was in darkness, and 1 was alone in the 
house as my parents and my brother had 
gone out for dinner at a friend’s place. 
For a while, 1 sat enjoying the solitude and 
the darkness, and then my thoughts turned 
to the underground tunnel 1 had acci¬ 
dentally discovered that afternoon. 1 had 
noticed a small ring in an obscure corner 



of the cellar, and my curiosity getting the 
better of me, 1 had turned it and to my 
amazement two slabs of stone disappeared 
from the wall in front of me, showing an 
opening large enough for me to crawl 
through. 1 had yet to explore it. 

Thinking about secret tunnels and escape 
routes, I remembered what my father (a 
police officer) had said that afternoon. He 
had been talking about three criminals, 
who were known to be making their way 
towards Rohru. He had also shown us 
their photographs. My father had said that 
they were trying to free one of their con¬ 
federates, who was in jail. I closed my eyes 
and the faces of the three criminals came 
back to me vividly. “I’d hate to meet 
them,” 1 thought, as 1 lazily opened my 
eyes. 

The next moment, I got the biggest 
shock of my life. For there, looking in 
through the window, his face lighted by the 
gentle moonlight, was one of the three 
men! My hands flew to my throat and 1 
would have screamed if I hadn’t choked. 
With a strangled gasp, I impulsively drop¬ 
ped into the shadow of the sofa. Just in 
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lime! The moonlight fell straight on his 
face as he peered towards the sofa I had 
just then vacated. Beads of perspiration 
stood upon my face and 1 could hear the 
thudding of my heart. Slowly, my numbed 
brain began to function again. 

With great care I began to back to¬ 
wards the door that led to my room, on 
all fours. 1 had nearly reached the safety of 
my room when my luck gave out. There 
was a deafening crash as 1 bumped against 
a teapoy and it toppled over. For a mo¬ 
ment, I sat rooted to the spot, while the 
room swam and lurched in front of me. But 
I recovered myself sufficiently to rush 
noiselessly into my room. 

Just in the nick of time, too, for there 
was a startled shout, which was followed by 
the appearance of a beam from a flash¬ 
light onto the floor of the drawing room 
through the window. It travelled slowly 
along the length of the sofa and the sur¬ 
rounding area and came to rest on the 
upturned teapoy. 1 could hear the men 
talk agitatedly and see the beam of light 
move closer to the door of my bedroom. 
With my teeth chattering uncontrollably, 

1 backed to the farthest corner of my room. 

Strangely enough, 1 found myself think¬ 
ing quite clearly. 1 wondered why they 
were here. The answer struck me like a 
Hash of lightning. They were waiting so 
that they could kidnap my father on liis 
return! Then they would probably write 
to the Police Headquarters demanding the 
release of their confederate in return for 
my father's safety. The Police Headquarters 
would obviously have no choice and would 
release the convict. 

Suddenly, I was filled with great deter¬ 
mination to save my father. If only I could 
warn my parents or the police, 1 thought 
frustratedly. 1 had just one advantage. The 
men hadn't seen me. Maybe they'd think 
that the table was overturned by a gust of 
wind or a pet animal. But I knew that I 
was hoping too much, and my fears were 
soon confirmed, when 1 heard one of the 
men ordering the others to try and break 
into the house. Time was running short, 
and I still hadn't thought of a way out of 
the dilemma. 

Then, slowly, a plan began to form in my 
head. If only I could reach the entrance of 


my secret tunnel! But I would have to go 
through the drawing room to enter the 
kitchen, from where I could gain access to 
the cellar. That was impossible, I thought. 
One of the men was still searching the 
floor with the torch, and if the beam 
caught me.,. .1 shuddered at the thought. 
1 fervently hoped that the tunnel led to 
the open. Even if it didn't, it would be a 
good hiding place, where I could stay un¬ 
discovered till all danger was over. 1 
couldn't go out by a side door or window, 
for to reach the village, I would have to 
pass by the front of the house where the 
men were, as the back and the sides of our 
house overlooked steep cliffs. The tunnel 
was my only hope, I decided. Quickly, I 
grabbed hold of a candle and a box of 
matches from the mantelpiece and muster¬ 
ed up courage to go across the drawing 
room. 

There was a crash as a heavy object 
struck the door, and the thunderous noise, 
magnified several times in the still night, 
speeded me up. Stealthily, I began to edge 
my way slowly along the wall, my eyes 
fixed on the beam now on the other side 
of the room. If only 1 could reach the 
kitchen door before the door gave way! If 
only I could reach the safety of the dark 
kitchen before the beam focused on me! 

1 prayed silently as there was another 
deafening crash. Then there was an all- 
enveloping silence. Carefully I moved for¬ 
ward. I slopped suddenly. The dreaded 
beam of light was slowly moving towards 
me! It seemed to swallow the darkness as it 
crept menacingly towards me. I felt as if 
it would in a moment swallow me, loo. I 
shrank back against the wall. My heart 
seemed to have stopped beating. 1 held my 
breath in suspense. My eyes followed the 
beam as it moved closer and closer. 1 
pushed myself harder against the wall and 
braced myself for the inevitable. It moved 
closer and closer. 

Suddenly there was another deafening 
crash. The spell was broken! The beam of 
light disappeared! My tense and taut 
nerves relaxed, and 1 felt like singing at 
the top of my voice. But I crept on along 
the wall, fervently hoping that the man 
wouldn't switch on his torch again. It 
seemed as if fate had taken pity on me at 
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Iasi when, after what seemed an eternity, 
I reached the kitchen door without further 
mishap. 

I was just going to congratulate myself 
on my good fortune, when there was a 
splintering crash, as the door gave way and 
the men charged into the house and spread 
out to search for me. With my breath 
coming in short gasps, I ran towards the 
cellar door. The room seemed to be unreal. 
I groped for the door knob and quickly got 
into the cellar. 1 softly closed the door 
behind me. I blundered down the cellar 
steps with my head in a whirl. 1 fumbled 
for the ring for some time. My hand came 
in contact with it just as I heard someone 
enter the kitchen. ‘Hurry up,' F ordered 
myself. The stones in front of me moved 
and 1 tumbled into the opening. I turned 
the ring on the other side and the stones 
slid silently into place. 

A close shave! Heavy footsteps descend¬ 
ed the cellar stairs. Then there was silence, 
while one of them explored the bare cellar. 
“No one here," he yelled to his com¬ 
panions. ‘I wonder what overturned that 
table,' he soliloquied, as he retraced his 
steps. 

On hearing his noisy departure, I sighed 
with relief and lit the candle. Then, praying 
that the tunnel would lead to the open 
somewhere, 1 started running along the 
rugged walls, shielding the candle with 
my hands. 

The tunnel seemed to go on eternally. 1 
stumbled along, finding it difficult to 
breathe properly. My bare feet got cut 
several times, as 1 ran on apathetic stones 
and hard, sharp pebbles. The dust made me 
sneeze and the air was musty and damp. 

Suddenly 1 felt a draught of cool fresh 
air! I was somewhere near the end of the 
tunnel. I was overjoyed at the thought. 
Then something slapped my face and I 
screamed in terror, dropping my candle. 
In the darkness, the echoes of my own 
scream terrified me. With tears of frus¬ 
tration streaming down my face, I knelt 
down and groped for my candle. 1 couldn't 
find it. Soon my eyes got accustomed to the 


dark and 1 saw a patch of the sky and a 
few stars glittering. But I had hardly had 
time to realize my own happiness when 
something struck me again. Bats! Dozens 
and dozens of them flitting about like 
messengers of evil. With my teeth chatter¬ 
ing, 1 rushed down the tunnel, upsetting 
scores of bats on my way. But I was obli¬ 
vious to them, for 1 could see the tunnel 
mouth rushing towards me. The next mo¬ 
ment 1 was OUT!! 

For a moment, 1 stood on the lonely 
hillside, looking at the lights far below. 
Rohm! 1 gathered up my dressing gown 
and ran down the slope, my clothes and 
hair fluttering in the breeze. I ran as I had 
never run before. Down the hill.. .across 
the bridge... through the sleeping streets 
.. .and into the police station. The police¬ 
man on duty stared at me as if 1 was a 
creature from an entirely different galaxy! 
1 requested him to call the Inspector. 
Shaking his head in disbelief, he complied. 

As soon as the Inspector arrived, I told 
him the entire story of my escape, and he 
listened without interrupting. He knew my 
identity and, therefore, never doubted my 
words. He said comfortingly, “Leave it all 
to me. I’ll alert your father and get hold of 
those criminals. I’ll see that they don’t 
escape. Meanwhile, 1 suggest you go and 
sleep in my house. My wife will look after 
you.'' After giving me a reassuring pat, he 
left the room. 

1 had complete faith in him and knew 
that everything would turn out well. And 
he did not let me down, as 1 found out the 
next day. But at that moment, sleep reigned 
supreme in my head. My eyes closed and 1 
began to dream. 1 was a bat chasing a 
candle down a damp tunnel. Suddenly, the 
candle was enveloped by a huge table 
which started chasijig me. But just in time, 
the Inspector came round a bend, sitting 
on a stone slab with a ring on it, which 
reared and ran about like a horse. His 
wife was chasing him and at the same 
time holding a convict by his ear.... 

Shaina Mander (13) 
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FROM Hie l/ANTAOE I MUST DO 

POemON ON THE. branch, something. 
FAPteH BAIN P/NTU ANP AhiP FAST. 
Hie FRIENPe COMING 
TOWARD e THE BANWAN 
TREE . I- 


m 







HE ALSO 5AW 5IOAL LVINQ IN WAIT 


NOW I KNOW. 5IGAL 
MUST HAVE RUN FASTER 
THAN ME ANP TOLD J 
SOMETHING TO PINTU. ) 




HEY, MONKEY 
BOV. WHAT ARE 
YOU POIMG HERE? 
AWAV WITH VOU. 


PEELU , HOW DO 
VOU LIKE THE 
IDEA OF BEING 
A WALL-DECO- / 
V RATION ? / 


fWHAT PO > 
VOU MEAN, 
MONKEV f 
VBOV? 



IF VOU DON’T GET 
AWAY F ROM HERE, VOU j 
WILL BE A WAIL-deco¬ 
ration WITHIN THREE 
DAV5. SEE THAT MUZZLE 
OF DOPAVA’S GUN .- ON 
THAT MANGO TREE? 



AAID PEELU TOO 3AW 









MEANWHILE POPAVA FELT UNHAPP'^ THAT 
PEELU WAB RUNNINQ AWAU. 


MUST FOLLOW 
PFELU. BUT IF 
I GET DOWN HE , 
MAV POUNCE } 
V ON ME ... 






HE SAW A ROPE TIED FROM HIS TREE 
TO ANOTHER TREE ACR055 THE 

^ RIVULET. - 

I CAN USE THIS 
ROPE TO GO ACROSS 
TO THE OTHER BANK- 
I MUST NOT LOSE 
TRACK OF THAT 
. TIGER. TIGER-SKIN 
FETCHES A LOT 




OF MONEY 


A LOT 

■NEV. J 
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^UT WHAT POPmft SAW A3 A BIG 
ROPB rmo FROA1 ONE TREE TO 
ANOTHER — 


— NA3 NOTHING &NT THE TAIL OF FAPIGH ■ 
A3 HOU KNOW, KAPI3H HAD RECEDED THE 
BOON FROM HANUMAN THAT HE COULD 
MAKE HI3 TAIL A3 LONG AS HE WISHED^ 



WHEN KAPI3H SAW THIS — | 






<jih 3! 


I HAD COML TO \ VOU KOGUt, WOU 

WARM PINTO I HAP SEEN WAITING 

ABOUT F'EELU... /^eV^ FOR PEELU TO 


^"Vv 




■ ■■NOW THAT PEELU 
HA6) RPM AWAV, 


NO, VOU ARE WRONG- 
POPAVA IS WAITING 


PIMTU HA5 NOTHIM6A TO 5HOOT 


TO FEAR. 




li' ] 


y\ 1 



\l / V 

km 





THINK IT OVER, you HAVE 
NOTHING TO GAIN , (F POPAVA 
KILLS PINTU. THERE WILL BE 
NO LEFT-OVERS- POPAVA 

WILL CARRV THE / 
ANI/I^ALS , SHOT yr 
aO^ BV HI/M. 
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PINTU ANP THE OTHEP PEER WENT 
TO A SPOT FAR AiVAV FROA1 THE 
BARVAN TREE TO PRINK WATER. 



POPATA CAUOHT HOLP OF WHAT 
HE THOUGHT WA3 A ROPE . •. 



VS 

>■ 


•A 

IW 

n 

D 


O 

z 


...5UPPENLW, KAPISH mAPE HI5 TAIL 
SHORTER ANP POPAVA FELL INTO 
THE RH/ULET WITH A THUP. 
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THE WONDER FUL WORLD 
OF NATURE 



THE GUNMAN 

OF 

THE COAST 


T T I DING in a crevice, it waits until an 

* unsuspecting victim comes witliin range, 
and tlicn it fires. It is the notorious‘gunman’ 
of tlie coast—the pistol .shrimp of the south¬ 
east coast of the United vStatos! 

The pistol shrimp’s weapon is actually 
one of its claws which is greatly enlarged. 
To ‘shoot’, *it first pulls hack the claw at 90 
(legroes—as a gunman imlls back the ham¬ 
mer to cock his revolver. Then, it fires by 
.siiaiiping its claw shut with tremendous 
lorc'C. If the shrimp is kept in an aquaiium, 
the noise it makes can be heard all over a 
large room! 

It is said that the shock waves produced 
In the pistol shrimi>’.s gun are sbong enough 
to stun the small fish that it feeds on. Once 
it is stunned, it is very easy for tlie ])islol 
shrimp to pick tlie fish to pieces, Snriirising- 
ly, however, the gun is used more often in 
a defensive action than otherwise. The .shock 
waves drive away other animals, especially 
other pistol shrimps! 

Naturally, the pistol shrimps must nor- 
inally live solitary lives, otherwise tlu'y 
would tend to damage each other every- 
tinie they clicked their claws. And, there 
ean be little doubt that the main purpose of 
die claw is to keep the pistol slirimps well 


spread out. So tliese ‘gunmen’ are usually 
to be found alone or in pairs in burrows, in 
coral, or in sand, or in the huge loggerhead 
sponge that is found off the south-east coast 
of the U.S.A. Occasionally, though, they are 
foimd in large numbers in tidal pools. But 
it is a rare sight to spot one of these shrimps, 
for they usually remain in hiding. 

So strong is tliis hahit of keeping out of 
sight that until World War II, very little 
was known about the pistol .shrimp. Then, 
in the Makassar Strait, in south-east Asia, 
an American submarine i)icked up on its 
hs'drophones, an unfamiliar noise. It was 
feared that this was from a hidden mine 
laid In' the Japanese. But investigation 
showed that the sound c^ame from pistol 
shrimps! 

Even now, the jnstol .slmimps leave us 
with a lot of unanswered questions. For in¬ 
stance, some people have suggested that it 
is not so much the .shock waves, but a strong 
jet of water that the pistol cracks send out, 
which stuns a fi.sh. .•\nd there are yet others 
who feel that .small fish sustain damage be¬ 
cause they are hit a direct blow by the 
small hammer on the pistol claw! 

T'hc pistol shrimp knows the answer! 

Viswajita Das 
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SCIENCE-FICTION 


HARPS NEIGHBOUR 


do you propose to do, after 
school, Hari?” asked his ueighl)our, 
Mr. Arora. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Uncle,” replied Hari 
vaguely. “1 like physics and inatliematics, 
and I want to specialise in. . .” 

“Of coiu'se, I know that. .” smiled Mr. 
Arora. Naturally, because he and Hari 
often discussed scientific topics for hoius! 

Mr. Arora, a bachelor, lived all alone, 
nextdoor to Hari. He ran a bookshop in the 
city, but was amazingly well informed in 
science, and Hari spent many wonderful 
hours with him, escpecially as Hiui had no 
friends of his own age in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Arora spent liis spare time recording 
various dialects in Hindi, on which he was 
writing a book. He often went away on re¬ 
cording hips. Hari wondered why somtjone 
who kjiew a great deal about science, devot¬ 
ed so much of liis time to the shidy of a 
language. But, then, this was not die only 
peculiarity about Mr. Arora. He did not en- 
coiuage visitors to his house. There were 
few callers—in fact, he would have as house- 
guests only his two brothers who visited 
him infrequently. This was all the more odd, 
for Mr. Arora was an extremely friendly 
man. He loved giving presents, and often 
these were unusual gdts! Once, he gave 
Hari s niod»cr a uniiiuc buttonhole-maker, 
no bigger than a safety blade, that ran on 
batteries and could cut and bind button¬ 
holes in no time at all. Hari’s uncle, who 
had travelled widely, marvelled at it and 
said he had never seen anything like it any- 
uheir? in the world. Apparently, therefore, 
Mr. Arora was willing to be friendly outside 
his house, but not inside it! 

flis servant ofter» got a day off when Mr. 
Arora wanted to work without interruption 
on his tapes. He then cooked his own food 
and didn’t like any callers. 

W hen his brothers came, Mr. Arora would 
send his servant away. They, too wouldn’t 
come out at all and would be busy with the 
tapes—that was what the .servant found 


them doing once, when he went back for 
his purse wliich he had forgotten to take. 

Hari was the one exception to the rule, 
the only person who was invited to the 
house for a chat or a cup of tea. It was on 
one such occasion that Hari had found, 
under the sofa, a tiny packet wrapped in 
]>arrot green jiaper. Mr. Arora had just re¬ 
turned from Calcutta that day, and presum¬ 
ably the packet had fallen out of his 
briefcase or bag. But it seemed to embarass 
Mr. Arora, who hinriedly put it away. Bar¬ 
ring such instances, when he appeared 
rather queer, he was a very j)leasant man. 
‘Some day, the mysteiy will be solved,’ Hari 
drought to himself. 

And so ihe days went by, and the school 
year end('d. Hari would be going to college 
next year, and he was anxiously awaiting 
his results. 

It was a dull summer that year, and Hari 
spent most of his time reading science- 
fiction. One night, he had completed an espe¬ 
cially blood-curdling story, and he could 
not go to sleep after that. He lay tossing in 
bed, late in the night, when he saw a bril¬ 
liant flash outside Mr. Arora’s house, ac¬ 
companied by a faint muffled sound. And 
there was darkness once again. And silence. 
Absolute and complete silence. Ilari remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Arora had giver} his servant 
the day off, and so he would be alone. If the 
light aiid somrd nreant burglars, he would 
indeed need h('lp. The decision reached, 
Hari flung aside the cover and slipped out of 
his house noi,scIc.ssly. 

Cautiously, he crept closer and c]o.ser 
to tire house. Soon, he was in the driveway. 
His eyes had by irow become used to the 
darkness outside. Something huge loomed 
up in front of him. It was not a car. No, 
surely, but wasn’t it a spaceship? 

lie gioped aloirg the sides of the space¬ 
craft. He heard a low murmur of coirversa- 
tion coming from the house. There seemed 
to be nobody around. No, it couldn’t be a 
spaceship. It was surely burglars, and this 
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was some new contraption he could not re- Hari was taken to Mr. Arora’s presence, 
cognise. But, why Mr. Arora’s house? He He was handing out drinks to two men. 
\wis not a rich man! 


/Vnd, then, the door opened and a soft 
])cain of light escaped from the doorway. A 
siiaogely garbed man came out of the space¬ 
ship. There was no way of avoiding liis 
lictirified glance. But the things he .saw in 
I he spaceship in those few moments baffled 
[lari more than anything else. There were 
plants rolled up in polythene-like material, 
slacks of tapes like those he had seen in 
Mr. Arora’s house, and several small par¬ 
cels wrapped in parrot green paper. But 
even before he could have his wits about 
him, he was in the stranger’s iron grip and 
was being propelled towards the house. 















All tliree of them were dressed in spacesuits 
like the man who had brought Hari in. Hari 
quickly recognised the two men as Mr. 
Arora’s brothers. He turned to Hari with a 
look of siiiprise. 

Haris captor said something in a strange 
language, in the mamiei- of a sentry report¬ 
ing. Mr. Arora replied in the same language. 
The man quickly went back to the space¬ 
craft. 

Silence reigned as they all looked at each 
other, not knowing what to say. 

“What brought >'ou here?” asked Mr. 
Aiora, breaking the silence at last. 

Hari was wide-eyed and, frankly, afraid. 
This was not the friendly Mr. Arora he had 
known. And there was something fishy go¬ 
ing on. 

“I saw a light—a big flash. I knew >011 
were alone.” 

“The light!” exclahned one of the other 
two men. They all spoke rapidly to each 
other in that strange language again. 

Another pause. 

“I think you had better enlighten the boy. 
Why don’t you introduce all of us?” said 
the other man. 

Mr. Ai'ora gave a deep sigh. “Ver)^ well,” 
ho said. “This is Hari, my neighbour and 
good friend.” He then turned to the others. 
“This is Brjndtl and he is Prdmjel. My name 
is Gebchek. Here they aie known as Thomas 
Maxwell, and Teko Aoshime. Of course, 
you know me as Ramesh Arora, don’t you?” 

“They aren’t your brotlrers?” asked Hari. 

“No, but I told eveiyone they are.” 

“Where do you all come from?” asked 
Hari, bewildered. 

They looked at one another. Brjndtl gave 
him a pleasant smile. “We come from a 
planet, fai', far awa>^ from yours.” 

Hari looked at them in disbelief. He felt 
he had something to say. He remembered 
how Mr. Arora had once laughed at some 
magazine drawings of Martians. 

“Another planet? Would that be Mars?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“Mars, Martians! That is all they can 
think of!” laughed Prdmjel. 

Mr. Arora chuckled. “Not Mais. Not your 
solar system at all. It is a planet from an¬ 
other system in the Milky Way,” he said. 

“Which one?” asked Hari. 


Mr. Arora smiled, shaking his head. 
Obviously, he wasn’t going to tell. 

“You’re going away, now?” asked Hari 
after a pause. 




“In the spacesliip outside? It is a space¬ 
ship, isn’t it? ” 

“Yes, indeed. And you are right, we are 
leaving now.” 

T must find out more,’ thought Hari. 

Somehow, I must!’ 

“Why have you come to our planet?” he 
asked, mustering up some courage. 

“To collect information about your life- 
plant life, sea life, animal life, customs, 
languages.. .everything.” 

“I don’t believe you!” said Hari, sudden¬ 
ly becoming suspicious. “How can you talk 
our language if you are from another planet.” 

“Ours is an advanced civilization. We 


have been coming and going for years. You 
didn’t find this out in your world, because 
you mistakenly think that there are only 
monsters and no men in other worlds. Every¬ 
one who comes here must know at lease 


two of your major languages. Some of us 
know more.” 


“But how do you learn them? ” 

“Don’t ) (ju remember, my hobby was re¬ 
cording dialects? We take your textbooks, 
too, to keep up with new trends.” 

“So that’s what those tapes were meant 
lor. And that is why you were annoyed when 
your servant came back for his purse.” 

“Ah, you know about that? We were 
transferring the recordings from your mi- 
wieldy tapes to ours—a process similar to 
microfilming.” 

“Why do you come to oiu‘ world? Do yon 
want to conquer us? Where can you stay? 
We are already overpopulated!” 

“No, though your world is lovely, we 
cannot stay here. One year on oiu planet is 
equal to 15 of yours. To get adjusted to your 
system is not easy. We undergo rigorous 
training for six of our months to get our 
system used to your 24 hour cycle.” 

“Then why do you come at all?” 

“As scientists. Don’t you catalogue and 
name specimens in botany and zoology? In 
the siune way, we catalogue details about 
all aspects of life in the planets we visit.” 

“When will you come here next?” 
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“After three of our years.” 

“Do you realize I’ll then be 45 years old- 
t!)-, but you will be only three years older. 
1 could recognize you and have you 
arrested. 

“For what?” asked Mr. Arora. “Besides, 
wlio would believe you?” 

“We have always tried to keep our arrival 
and exit very secret,” he continued. 
“Mostly we have succeeded. Sometimes we 
are' s])otted, like now. But who believes in 
extratenestrial visitors? People wlio have 
seen us have only been labelled lunatics. 
Moreover, the same team is not sent again to 
any planet. I shall be sent somewhere else. 
Yours is only Sol 32 in our catalogue, and 
we send missions to 68 major systems.” 

“That buttonhole-maker tiling..” said 
llari, suddenly remembering. “Was it from 
\oiir world?” 

“Of course, it would take yom* scientists 
another 20 years at least to design a similar 
hnttonhole-maker.” 

llari thouglit over this. “I still think you 
arc' pulling my leg,” he cried, dissatisfied. 
"Flow can you waste precious energy so 
ofU'ii,—everx' three years, in fact, merely to 
catalogue things. ...” He shook his head. 
“T ve got it!” he cried, “I know! Y’ou come 
h(a<' for something—something available in 
nnr world, but not in yours!" 

“lie’s smart,” said Bi^ndtl, with a smile. 
“Tell him,” he nodded to Mr. Arora. “No 
one would believe him, anyway.” 

“You re quite right, about our purpose, 
Mr. Arora smiled at Hari. “However, energ\’ 
is not as costly in our world as it is in yours. 

c have plentv' of ciK'rgy and many sourei’s. 
As for purpose, well, we come to your world 
for diamonds.” 

“Diamonds! Diamonds? You mean just for 
jewellery?” 

“Jewelleiy? Oh no! We need diamonds 
for industrial purposes. A diamond-edged 
Icnife from your world is priceless in ours.’’ 

“Those parrot green parcels! I saw many 
of th( *m on the spaceship.” 

“Oood at guessing, eh? This time we could 
Ret very little. Besides, we are carre- 
iog a lot of research material. Those record¬ 
ed conversations and music and so on wdl 
^elp our futme missions.” 

The three men had bv tlien finished their 


drinks and were fastening on the last one 
or two buttons on their spacesuits. 

“You are going away so suddenly. Aren’t 
you afraid of an investigation?” Hari asked. 

“YVhy should we be? You can’t follow 

» 

us. 

“Suppose there is an emergency. One of 
you, let us say, has died. How would you 
inform your world?” 

“Want to find out, eh?” Prdmjel asked 
with amusement. “We can’t. That is a risk 
we must take. Once we enter your world, 
we cannot communicate witli ours, they can 
contact us, though.” 

“Tell me something. There must be other 
worlds like ours which you cannot inhabit. 
Why don’t you show us the way, in friend¬ 
ship? Wc could go there and our planet will 
be less oveqmpulated. I mean planets which 
do not have much human population. We 
wouldn’t hurt anyone diat way, and there 
will be less misery in mns.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence for a 
few minutes. Mr. Arora sighed softly. “No,” 
he shook his head. “The history of your 
mankind has been (he story of man’s greed 
and ar arice. It is the stor\' of his lust for 
wealth and power. To be rich seems to be 
righl in your world. Once he knows the 
way, he will go to other worlds, kill, and 
jrlunder for gold and anjtliing else he con- 
siilers valuable. For each true scientist and 
honest settler, there will be twenty 
adventurers.’ 

“You judge us harshly. We are a young 
civilization! cried Hari. 

“Young?” a.sked Brjndtl, pausing while 
he adjusted his helmet. “Young in technol¬ 
ogy'', perhaps, but not in wisdom. So many 
civilizations have' risen and fallen in your 
world. All of them, in ('very religion and 
eveiy language, have praised goodness, 
honesty, and sincerity. All have cursed 
wealth and power. Yet, man has only han¬ 
kered after wealth and power. You have 
been shown the light. Y’ou have refused to 
see. Y’ours is such a beautiful world. And I 
have seen so many. YYt how your mankind 
has ruined it! ” 

In silence they all strapped their* helmets 
and got ready' to leave. 

“A v'ord (ff advice,” said Biindtl. “Don’t 
call our or tell anyone about us. We are ex- 
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perts at this job. We will have left behind 
notliing from oiir world. (‘Except the but¬ 
tonhole-maker,’ thought Hari.) They’ll 
search and search and finalK' will conclude 
that you’ve gone mad from studying loo 
much. You are young yet. You ve got your 
whole life ahead of >(>u. Don’t spoil your 
chances.” 

Mr. Arora shf)ok hands with him warm]>'. 
“Good-bye,’ he said, his voice full of affec¬ 
tion. “Ciood luck and God bless you. ” 

They put out the lights and left, one by 
one. No one would be able to see them 
dejiart in the dark night. The ‘scnlxy’ was 
by Hari s side, alert and watchful, till the 
three men boarded the ciaft. Last of all, the 
sentry-enm-pilot swung in and the door was 
shut. Hari could rim out now, call for help. 
He had time till the siiacecraft h'ft. 


Curiously, Hari didn’t do so. “Don’t spoil 
your chances....” The words kept ringing 
in his head. He was still wondering what to 
do, when there was a brilliant flash and a 
heavily muffled sound (‘A very powerful 
silencer,’ mused Hari) and the craft was off. 
It moved veay fast, and Hari stared at it 
until he lost .sight of it in the moonless 
night. 

The summer breeze was warm, but Hari 
shivered. He looked at the now empty house. 
Tomorrow, Mr. Arora’s absence would be 
discovered. They would look for him. It 
would be a 20-day wonder as everyone 
guessed at random what must have happen¬ 
ed to the jolly Mr. Arora. Only Hari would 
know. . . Slowly, he walked back home. 

Subhadra Krishnamurthy 


HOW and WHY 


Salyaprakash Das (13) Orissa, asks: 

Why do we get angry sometimes? 

This question is difficult to answ'cr speci¬ 
fically, because anger is a general tenn ap- 
pli('d to an emotional reaction of extreme 
displeasure, and does not suggest a definite 
degree of intensity. The fiasic reason for 
anger, lational or irrational, seems to be a 
threat to one’s self intertst. For example, 
when your friend playfully runs away with 
your toy, )'on get arigr\'. Or, when a youn¬ 
ger brother or sister gets a larger share of 
the sweets, you gel angry. Often, the reason 
is not so simple. Sometimes, we store in our 
minds a resentment or bitterness, and anger 
comes out on other things like doors, tables, 
little brothers, ete. For example, a teacher 
may go on praising a clever boy and deni¬ 
grating you when ion are not equally bright. 
Then, yon harbour a resentment against 
that boy, the teacher, even the school. And 
you may bring it out b\’ becoming a bully, 
fighting with everybody and being disobedi¬ 
ent to \()ur parents. There are other kinds 
anger that are akin to fury, rage, etc, and 
an' A iulent and fearsome in nature. These 
st('ni from deep-rooted psychological pro¬ 
blems and can make the person temporarily 


insane. 

Phisiologically, anger and fear are ac¬ 
companied with some outward symptoms. 
As soon as the stimulus is received, a hor¬ 
mone called Adrenaline is secreted, which 
makes the person’s heart-beat go faster, the 
blood circulation increases, the hair bristles 
and stands on end, the body becomes stiff 
and rigid, breathing becomes rapid, and the 
pupils of the eyes bi'come dilated. All in all. 
anger is not a healthy emotion, and should 
be curbed as far as possible, as it tends to 
do more harm to the person himself. 

Jaikishen Mcnon (11), Jaipur, asks: 

What is the ratio of air on earth? 

What you perhaps want to know is the 
percenatage of different gases in the air mix¬ 
ture. typical sample of dry air consists of: 


Nitrogen 

78.00 percent of molecules 

Oxygen 

20.99 

Argon 

0.93 

Garbon- 


dioxide 

0.03 


Then there are traces of neon, helium, 
krypton, hydrogen, and xenon. These make 
up less than 0.003% of molecules. 

Meera Ramakrisbnan 
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GOPAL MEASURES THE WORLD 


G OPAL the jester came to the court one 
morning to find the king and all the 
courtiers looking glum and dejected. In 
vain Gopal tried to cheer them up. Rut no 
one even smiled. Then he realised that the 
iiiaiter must he extremely serious. Other¬ 
wise the king, who had such a keen sense 
of humour, w(Ju]d not look so grim. 

“Your majesty, ’ said (iopal, “may I not 
know what is troubling yon? Perhap.s 1 
could help you out? 

1 ’he king was very fond of Copal and al¬ 
though he felt that the j('ster would he un- 
iihle to lielp him, he said, “I am worried, 
(a)l)al. The \awab of Mur.shidabad has ask- 
c<! me to send someone to measure the length 
:ind breadth of the world. I know it is an 
impossible task which no one c;m possibly 
undertake.,But, how can I say .so to the 
\'awab? It is a matter ol prestige, mui see! 
“Is that all? asked Copal, looking 

!( li('V(;d. 

“It is no mean matter, said the king 
looking annoy('d. “I do )iot want to admit 
that I just cannot do what the Naw'ab has 
asked.’' 

“You need not, your majesty,' said Copal. 
Tell him that \ou have sojnebody who 
can do the job, provided he is paid the re- 
(giirc'd expenses.” 

“This is not a thing to joke about. Copal, 
^aid the king severely. 

“I am not joking, sire.’ said Copal meek- 
K, “I am merelv suggesting that 1 am pre- 
pari'd to do the job, provided 1 am paid for 
it.” 

“What! Yon!" ciied the king in ama/.c- 
ment. “You may be a good jester, Imt 1 
doubt if >ou even know your tables! You 
just don't know what you are talking about!” 

“Why don’t you try me and see, your 
inajesty?” Copal persisted. 

“It would be too much of a risk! 1 can¬ 
not afford to displease the Nawab!” said the 
king. 


But Copal was firm and insisted that he 
coidd easily do it. Convinced by his repeat¬ 
ed assTirance.s, the king informed the Nawab 
that he had found the right man for the 
job. lie also added that this man was will¬ 
ing to staat work as soon as the required 
money was made available. 

The Naw'ab, greatly plea.sed, sent a thous¬ 
and gold coins. Gopal departed joyfully 
with tile money. The king a.sked him from 
lime to time if he w'as procee<ling with his 
task. Copal always replied that his work 
was fast progressing. But as the days pass¬ 
ed, the king realK- began to worry. He knew 
that the Nawab would demand the measure¬ 
ments before long, while he could plainly 
see that Copal was doing no work at all. 
He had mercl\- built a new hou.se and was 
living in luxury with the Nawab’s money. 
The king blamed himself bitterly for hav¬ 
ing listened to Ciopal. 

,Aflei‘ a few months, the king sent for him. 
“Are you doing anything about the job en¬ 
trusted to you?” he a.sked Go] 5 aI, rathe*r 
impatienly. 

“Oh, yes, 3 our majesty,” said Gopal, with 
a smug smili*. “Rut, unfortunately, the 
Nawabs mone> is all e.\hausted, 1 must 
have moH! Ix'fore T can complete the job.” 

“I really do not know what your fate will 
be, or mine, for that matter, once the 
Nawab discovers that you are fooling him,” 
said the king doubtfully. Nevertheless he 
conveyed Copal's message and the Nawab 
promptly .sent him another bag of gold 
coins. Co])al w'cnt on just as before, leading 
a luxurious life and spending recklessly. A 
whole y ear rolled by and now the Nawab 
could wail no more. He .sent word to the 
king summoning Go])al immediately. 

“1 really do not know w'hat will happen,” 
said the king, looking exhemely worried. 

“All will be well,” said Gopal stoutly, 
“only please spare me twenty-five of your 
biggest bullock-carls to take with me.” 
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The king readily agreed. Gopal had aU 
the carts filled up with reels and reels of 
thread—both cotton and silk, until there was 
none left in the market. Then he started for 
Murshidabad. 

“Have you done what I wanted?” boom¬ 
ed the Nawab in a loud voice, as soon as 
Gopal entered his court. 

“Indeed, 1 have, sire,” said Gopal. “I 
have measured the entire world with the 
help of the thread you will find in these 
twenty-five carts. If you could just get some¬ 
one to add up the total measurement of 
these reels of thread, you will get the exact 
figures. The first fourteen carts contain the 
length measurements, and the last eleven 
contain the breadth measiuements,” 

“But that will take months and months!" 
cried the Nawab, “Can t you give me the 
exact figures yourself? That is what I had 
meant you to do.” 

“Of course, I can,” said Gopal. “I merely 
brought these along for you to check up.” 



“What are the measurements?” asked the 
Nawab, 

Gopal then took out an enormous pile ot 
paper, all covered with closely written 
figures, and handed it to the Nawab, who 
felt quite dizzy at the very sight of them- 

“How do I know these are genuine?’ he 
cried. 

“Well, sire,” said Gopal promptly, jusl 
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ask someone to verify it. ’ The Nawab ordered his cashier to give 

The Nawab knew very well diat no one Gopal a hundred gold coins for his labour, 
would agree to take on the colossal task of When he came back to his kingdom, safe 
checking Gopal’s figures, so he dismissed and sound, and related the whole story to 
Gopal with a nod. the king, he was very pleased. He, too, re- 

“Isn't there any reward for performing warded Gopal for his cleverness and pre- 
such a stupendous and strenuous task, my sence of mind. 

Lord?” asked Gopal looking very hurt. Swapna Dutta 

(Next month : Gopal and the Lobster Curry) 


The Greatest Treasure 


P APU had always dreamt of having 
some kind of an adventure. Like find¬ 
ing a hidden treasure, for instance. Perhaps 
he would find a map, the way it happened 
in storybooks. For, surely, they were tnie! 
If only he, too, could find some treasure. 

One day, his grandfather presented him 
with an ancient belt. It was really very old. 
It belonged to his grandfather’s grand¬ 
father! And that made it all the more ex¬ 
citing. Actually, it was given to all three of 
them. That is, he, his brother and sister, 
Raju and Shanta. Raju was 13, the eldest, 
and Shanta^ 8, was the youngest'in the fami¬ 
ly. Iweryone knew that Papu’s greatest de¬ 
sire was to find hidden treasure, and they 
used to tease him about it. 

As they examined the belt, Shanta 
said giggling, “Papu bhaiya, do you think 
you will find some rubies or diamonds hid¬ 
den deep down in this belt?” 

“Or maybe a golden necklace or ring?” 
said Raju in a sarcastic tone. 

“‘Shut up, you brats!” said Papu grinning, 
taking it all in good humour. 

When he was alone, however, Papu deci¬ 
ded to examine the belt more thoroughly. 
The belt was big and wide and very thick. 
It was brown in colour and very different 
from modem belts in size and thickness. 
Blit, tlje best part of it was that it had a big 
red marble in the middle of it. It sparkled 
and shone and from a distance it looked 
like a gem. Papu stared and stared at the 
marble. His curiosity got the better of him. 
lie pulled at it and it came off. The fallen 
marble lay on the floor. Then he caught 
sight of a small wiry string on the licit, 
which must have been under the marble. He 
fugged at it. Nothing happened. Then he 


pulled it sideways and, almost miraculously, 
a zip was revealed. Excited, Papu opened 
the zip. Another zip was under it! 

‘Boy! this sure is exciting,’ thought Papu 
to himself. Under it was a thick piece of 
leather, which he tore open. When he tore 
it, he saw underneath, a hollow space inside 
the leather, somewhat like a pocket. He 
felt the pocket. It seemed to be full. There 
was something in it.! 

Papu could contain his excitement no 
longer. Now he would show ‘those two 
monkeys’ that he really had found some¬ 
thing. “Raju, Shanta, come fast!” he called. 
“Just look what I have discovered.” Ibey 
both came running, for he sounded very 
excited. 

When they reached him, they were quite 
out of breath. Papu then told ibem the wnole 
story. Now Raju and Shanta, too, seemed 
ciuite excited. They felt there was some¬ 
thing in Papu’s discoveries, after all. Papu 
dug his hand inside the pocket, and Raju 
and Shanta surrounded him eagerly, for 
they, too, wondered what was in the pocket. 
But when Papu put his hand in, a 
strange look passed his face. He thought he 
felt cotton! He took it out and decided to 
take out more, with the hope that some¬ 
thing might be under it. But, no, it was 
cotton and more cotton, right till the end. 
Plain, ordinary cotton! It was probably stuff¬ 
ed in to make the belt thick. 

For a second or two, no one said any¬ 
thing. Then, Raju and Shanta burst out 
laughing. They laughed and laughed! 

And since that day, nobody has seen Pa¬ 
pu go treasure-hunting again! 

Kanika Ahuja (12) 
India 
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The Haunted 
House 



A MAL” said Neetu in an exasperated 
tone, “let’s go somewhere else.” 
“Yes, let’s,” agreed Babli, her younger 
sister, who was eight years old. “Here we 
are getting in everybody's way.” 

Amal, their cousin, who was comfortably 
seated on the floor doing crosswords, got 
up, Amal was nearly 12 and the eldest of 
the three. He was spending his summer va¬ 
cation with Neetu, who was two years 
younger than he, and Babli, whom he con- 
•sidered just a baby. Both Neetu and Babli 
were slightly in awe of their cousin as he 
was always coming up with new and dar¬ 
ing ideas. 

“Let’s have a game of badminton,” said 
Amal. “The only place we are not likely to 
be disturbed in is the haunted house.” So, 
they collected their badminton set and 
began walking towards what everyone call¬ 
ed the haunted house. 

The actual name of the house was Cham- 
pak Villa. It had been lying vacant for many 
years, and it was said that at night one 
could hear the tinkling of bells. The ‘chow- 
kidar’, who was too scared to sleep in the 
verandah, would place his cot outside in the 
lawn at night. He liked the three children 
and often told them frightening stories of 
the ghosts that were believed to haunt 
Champak Villa. Other creatures, Iresides 
gliosts, haunted the house too, he would tell 
the childrejh “A huge snake, perhaps a king 
cobra,’ said the chowkidar ominously, “with 
a diamond on its head, visits the house 
every night. You can come and see for your¬ 
selves,” he invited. “I leave milk in a tum¬ 
bler every night, and by morning it’s empt^! 
The snake comes and drinks it up at night.” 

Amal, however, disagreed with the theory 
of the snake. “There cannot be any snake 
not even a small one, leave alone a king 
cobra,” he insisted. When Neetu and Babli 
wanted to know how he could be so sure, 
he replied smugly, “Sherlock Holmes would 
have said, ‘Elementary, Mr. Watson.’ This 
place would not have been full of frogs had 
there been even a single snake in the com¬ 
pound!” he said decisively. 

“Perhaps the ghosts drink up the milk/ 
suggested Babli. 

“Pah!” said Amal, “Ghosts cannot drink 
milk. They are only apparitions.” 




















































































Babli looked confused, so Neetu explain¬ 
ed patiently, “Apparitions are bodyless crea¬ 
tures. Since their body is made of air, they 
cannot eat or drink anything.” 

Amal, Neetu, and Babli walked on in 
silence till they reached the house. They 
set up the net and began to play badmin¬ 
ton. They suddenly stopped in surprise 
when they saw a middle-aged man coming 
out of the house. He came towards them. 
’Tm the new owner of the house,” he in¬ 
troduced himself, “thou^ I can’t say I’m 
very happy I bought the house. My family 
refuses to come here. Unless I clear the 
house of the ghosts, there won’t be any 
peace for me—I’ve an idea,” said the gen¬ 
tleman suddenly brightening up, “I’m go¬ 
ing to call a priest to drive away the evil 
.spirits.” 

Amal at once begged him not to do so. 
“Please leave it to us. I’m sure we can do 
something about it.” 

The gentleman looked mystified, “I don’t 
know how you can help, but I’ll be out of 
station, so you’ve three days to try.” So 
saying, he walked away. 

“So, you are going to order the ghosts 
away, Amal?” said Neetu sceptically. 

“Oh, no!” repUed Amal. You cannot order 
ghosts. We ll have to request them. Perhaps 
they’ll agree to go and haunt some other 
house.” 

So, plans were made. Babli hated the 
idea, but thought it would be worse to be 
left out of all the excitement. She put on a 
brave front and joined in the plans and was 
rewarded by a nod of approval from her 
cousin. 

That night, the children made a pretence 
of going to sleep and waited for the ^own- 
ups to go to bed. It seemed ages before 
everyone was asleep. Amal got up when he 
heard the heavy, even breathing of Neetu’s 
father and mother, which meant that they 
were fast asleep. Softly, he called the others 
and, armed with a torch and sticks, they 
set out for the haunted house. 

The chowkidax was as usual sleeping in 
the lawn. Very carefully, Neetu removed 
the bunch of Keys from under his pillow 
and they went into the house. Inside, it was 


dark and musty. They switched on the torch 
and looked around. The room was clutter¬ 
ed with heavy broken furniture. A tumbler 
full of milk was on the floor. They hid be¬ 
hind a huge sofa and waited. 

They sat crouching for a long time, but 
nothing happened. Soon, the chiWren began 
to drae. Suddenly, the tinkle of a bell in 
the room startled them into wakefulness. 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! the ^11 kept 
ringing, and in the silence of the night it 
seemed terribly loud. Babli gripped her 
cousin’s hand while her teem chattered 
loudly. They looked aroimd and became 
aware of a pair of bright eyes very near the 
floor, moving about in the room. It gave 
Neetu a creepy feeling, too, but she didn’t 
want to show it. She whispered to Babli not 
to be afraid. “He must be a very tiny ghost, 
that’s why his eyes are so near the floor,” 
she said consolingly, 

Amal, who was more excited than afraid, 
whispered, “You know why his eyes are so 
near the floor? He is probably standing on 
his head. Ghosts often do that, you know!” 

They watched with bated breath, as the 
pair of eyes moved to where the milk was 
kept, and they heard the splashing sound 
of milk. Amal was perplexed. The chowki- 
dar had said that a snake drank the milk. 
Obviously, the creature, who was drinking 
the milk now, was not a snake. ‘It cannot 
be a ghost, either,’ he thou^t. ‘Ghosts can¬ 
not eat or drink,’ he remembered to have 
read somewhere. ‘I must find out the tiuth.’ 
So, he took off his slipper and threw it at 
the pair of eyes. There was an angry 
‘M-E-E-A-A-O’ accompanied by the sound 
of the falling tumbler. 

The children almost jumped out of dieir 
.skin at the unexpected sound, Amal switch¬ 
ed on the torch and found an angry cat 
glaring at them. It is difficult to say who 
was more surprised, the children or the cat. 
There was a bell tied to its neck and it 
tinkled as it walked. Still looking very in¬ 
dignant the cat jumped on to the window 
sill and disappeared into the night. 

It was almost morning when they silently 
crept back into their b^s and fell asleep. 

Rupa Gupta 
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3. SEARCH FOR DIAMONDS 


The Story So Far 

Frakash Tandon, his younger sister, 
Vinita, and their friend, Avi, are on their 
way to Mr. Mullick’s shop. It is Avi s 
younger sister, 6-year-oId Tinu s birthday. 

By the time they reach the market, it 
is quite dark. Lights are ht, and ‘Kash’ 
notices strange men in the Central Park. 
He wants to investigate, but they have no 
time, so they go straight to Mullick’s, A 
bulky man is seen talking to Mr. Mullick. 
He keeps quiet as soon as they enter. The 
children ask for a Hulla-Hoop Girl and 
Mr, Mullick disappears into the back- 
store, He returns with the gift neatly 
wrapped. In his hurry, he knocks against 
a crate, making a deep scratch on his 
shoe. 

The children take the parcel and rush 
home. On seeing them, Mrs. Tandon 
exclaims that she had sent their servant 
Govind to meet them. Together they 
all go for the party. 

When Tinu starts to open her presents, 
she is happy to find a Hulla-Hoop girl 
from the Shuklas. Her little cousin, Seema, 
cries, because she too wants it. Avi tells 
her about a similar toy from Frakash and 
Vinita. Seema takes the unopened pre¬ 
sent and runs to her room. 

Tinu plays with the toy till it breaks 
and can dance no more. She goes to sleep 
thinking that that is the end of her toy. 

Now read on. 


T he morning after Tinu’s birthday, Mr. 

Tandon was at the breakfast table, 
reading his newspaper and waiting for his 
wife to join him. As soon as she came from 
the kitchen and took her seat by his side, 
he pointed to a news item and said, “There 
was a search at Mullick’s, It must have hap¬ 
pened when the children were there. Did 
they say anything about it?” 

“What? A seaich? By the police? ” Mrs, 
Tandon asked non-stop, and in a surprised 
tone. “No, they didn’t say anything.” 

As Mr. Tandon was reading out aloud to 
his Avife, Frakash entered and took his seat 
at the table. “Were you saying ‘Mr. Mul¬ 
lick’, Daddy? What has happened?” 

It was his mother who answered. “There 
was a police raid at Mullick’s last evening, 
and you didn’t tell me anything about it.” 

“Folice? Raid?” Frakash mumbled. He 
had an astonished look on his face. “Why? 
How? We didn’t see any police at Mr. 
Mullick’s I” 

“No need to get excited, Frakash,” Mr. 
Tandon checked him. “You wouldn’t have 
noticed; they must have been in plain 
clothes. And it was about some diamonds. 
The police had come to know that diamonds 
worth a few lakhs rupees were kept at 
Mullick’s. So, they arranged for a close 
watch on the shop and later went in for a 
SCdTcll ** 

“Did they find anything, Daddy?” Fra¬ 
kash asked curiously. 

“No, not a thing. The police broke open 
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every part of shop and tibe search went 
on tnronghout the ttight. That’s what tibe 
paper says. Anyway, they couldn’t find any¬ 
thing. Perhaps their information was 
wrong.” 

“Daddy, what would have happened if 
there were diamonds and the police had 
found thran?” came the next question from 
Prakash. 

“Well, that might have landed Miillick 
in jail,” replied his father, simply. 

“Now, enough of this nonsense!” Mrs. 
Tandon interrupted. She was getting late 
for her Women’s Club meeting, and 
she was in a hurry. “1 must leave now. 
Behave yourself, Prakash, and don’t quarrel 
with Vini.” 

Soon, Mrs. Tandon left for the Club, and 
Mr. Tandon shifted himself to the drawing 
room with the newspaper. 

Prakash made his way to Vinita’s room, 
“Come down, Vini,” he whispered to her, 
“there’s sometliing exciting.” He then hur¬ 
ried downstairs, with Vinita close behind 
Jiim. 

“Didn't I say that something was the 
mat ter?” Ptakash resumed when they had 
reached the lawn. 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Vinita. 


“Yesterday, when we were going to Mul- 
lick’s, didn’t I show you those men in the 
Paiic?” Prakash recollected. 

“Oh, that!” said Vinita, “Who were they?” 

“They were policemen in plain clothes,” 
Prakash said proudly, 

“Policemen?” Vinita was astonished. “And 
wh^ were they sitting in the Park?” 

‘They were keeping a watch on Mr. 
Mullick’s shop, and they later made a search 
there,” Prakash said excitedly, 

Vinita could not believe her ears. “How 
do you know?” she asked, 

“It’s all in the paper. Daddy told me. 
The policemen were searching for dia¬ 
monds! They broke open the showcases and 
searched everywhere, but they couldn’t find 
anything,” Prakash explained. 

“Thank God! Otherwise they would have 
arrested Uncle Mullick, wouldn’t they?” 
Vinita remarked, with a sigh of relief. She 
apparently Bleed Mr. Mullick very much. 
“Let’s go and tell Avi about this,” she sug¬ 
gested, 

“That’s exactly what I was going to do,” 
said Prakash. 

So, they both started walking towards 
Avi’s house. 

Sudha Goal 

(To he continued) 






HORSES ARE HEROES-5 


LAILI : A War Was 
Waged for Him 

T he year was 1824. The Khyber Pass 
lay there,, still and glistening in the 
sunli^t. And, suddenly, the stillness was 
broken as two armies clashed against each 
other. Swords flashed and arrows whizzed 
past in the air. Steel met with steel, as the 
soldiers closed in on ^ich other. Their 
roars and screams rent the air. In a short 
time, one army had swayed over the other. 
A turbaned Sikh in royal clothes walked 
up, a naked sword in his hand. Climbing 
onto a small mound, he surveyed the scene. 
And he never regretted it—to have waged 
a war for a horse! 

Of the 50,000 horses he had acquired for 
his royal stables, Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 
the Punjab kept a thousand for his own 
exclusive use. They were all dear to him, 
and he had given them nicknames, like 
‘Sufaid Pari’ and ‘Dakhini.’ But the horse 
that he loved the most was Laili, a hand¬ 
some dark grey animal with shining black 
eyes. Laili was the horse for whom he had 
waged a war—a war which cost him 
60,000 ‘Mohurs’ and 12,000 men, including 
the valiant Phoola Singh. 

When Ranjit Singh first heard of Laili, 
he sent a message to its owner, theNawab 
of Peshawar, asking him to hand over the 
horse to him as a present. On his refusal, 
Ranjit Singh swooped with his army to the 
Khyber Pass, where his adversary met him. 
Ranjit Singh loved horses as he loved his 
W.G. Osborne, general secretary 
the Earl At -Auckland, the then Gover- 
Jndia, writes: 


chiito; 

A 


‘The Maha- 




. -w—«.ox, horses amounts almost to 

ii?ff' - ;jflways issued two blankets to 

a sote; Seram?; for himself and the other for 
his hoMyJP’’^ Osborne, who met the Maha¬ 
raja in 1838, reveals a very interesting 
fact: “Ranjit Singh then led the conversa¬ 
tion to the subject of horses. He said that 
his most celebrated horse, Laili, had been 
obtained after being embroiled in a tedi¬ 
ous war. He further said that he had to 



keep the son of the Nawab of Peshawar, 
a boy of 12 years, as hostage. In vain they 
tried to convince him that the horse was 
dead.” 

Laili was his master’s life. Ranjit Singh 
daily spent an hom with him, caressing his 
mane, patting him, and admiring him. He 
once remarked; “The more I see Laih, the 
more remarkable and intelligent he seems 
to me.” But Laili was at his best at a fes¬ 
tival of sports at Rupar in 1831. In an 
event called ‘Field-of-the-Cloth-of-Gold,’ 
the Maharaja astride Laili performed such 
feats of valour that the Governor-General, 
Lord William Bentick, was dumbfounded. 
Competing with other horses in tent-peg¬ 
ging almost at flying speed, the Maharaja 
came out on top. And, when Ranjit Singh, 
with Laili going at breakneck speed, lifted 
a brass-pot five times with the tip of his 
naked sword, the audience stood up. Such 
a breathtaking feat had the Maharaja per- 
fonned. When Lord Bentick compliment¬ 
ed him on his extraordinary physical prow¬ 
ess, the Maharaja patted Laili and kissed 
the horse, thereby transfering the compli¬ 
ment to his favourite. 

When his Muslim wife, Mohram, one day 
asked him jokingly where he was when 
the Almighty was distributing beauty, the 
only eye of the Maharaja twinkled as he 
replied: “I was on horse-back searching for 
a kingdom.” Ranjit Singh was quite at 
home in his saddle. A soldier himself, h® 
knew the importance of a horse. 

The Maharaja was passionately fond of 
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Laili- He used to start his day in die sad¬ 
dle of Laili, as they roamed the country¬ 
side together. He was also in the daily 
habit of inspecting not only Laili but other 
horses, too. On occasions he wore the 
‘Koh-irnoor,' or Mountain of Light, while 
inspecting the horses. The Koh-i-noor was 
the magic diamond, eternally shining and 
sparkling, which he had taken from Shah 
.Shuja, whom he had granted asylum in the 
Punjab. And, when he was alone with 
l,aili, he used to crown Laili with the 
Koh-i-noor! 

Knowing Ranjit Singh’s love for horses, 
the King of England sent him Scottish hors¬ 


es, which were presented to the Maharaja 
as royal gifts. Ranjit Singh thus stole a 
march over Napoleon, as he too is believ¬ 
ed to have very much desired to receive 
horses from the English king. 

Thus, what Bucephalus was to Alexander 
and Chetak was to Rana Pratap, Laili was 
to Ranjit Singh—with only one difEerence. 
While a city had been named after Buce¬ 
phalus and a ‘Chetak Express' has been 
introduced by the Indian Railways, there 
is nothing for Laili but a cherished 
memory. 

Pranav Khullar (IS) 
India 


THE CALCUTTA TEST (Continuedfrom page 16) 


Sliarma stuck at the wicket making 20. 
Greig sensed that Sharma was settling down. 
Just as a change bowler, Greig brought on 
\\lllis from the pavilion end. The gamble 
paid oflF. At the end of the over, Willis had 
Sharma’s wicket. He had been caught behind 
the stumps. Solkar went exactly the same 
way, to almost a similar ball from Willis. 
The only diflFerence between the two dis¬ 
missals was that to get Solkar out, Alan 
Knott had to dive to his left to catch tlie 
hall. 

Patel and Madan Lai made a few brisk 
runs—a pitiful effort in the face of the in¬ 
nings defeat that awaited the Indian side. 
Madan Lai was caught off Old by Mike 
Brearley. He walked back to the rest of his 
team—after a briefly spirited knock of 16 
runs. Kirmani needn’t have bothered to 
come out to the crease at all. Two balls after 
he had taken his guard, his off stump was 
uprooted by Chris Old. 

At that point, it seemed as though the 
match would end with a day to spare. The 
crowd, who had been reasonably decent all 
along, began to get angry. Disgusted with 
the performance of their Test players, the 
spectators threw orange peels and banana 
skins at the batsmen when they walked back 
tn the pavilion. But, just then, the Karnataka 
teammates, Patel and Prasanna, clicked. The 
last hour of the days’ play was suddenly lit 
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up by dazzling strokes from Brijesh Patel. 
He sent his balls whistling to the fence re¬ 
gardless of the fact that it was Underwood 
he was facing. Unperturbed by the fact 
that in his first spell Underwood had figures 
like 10/9/1/1, Patel played as though he 
was playing a Ranji Trophy Match. Prasan¬ 
na gave him admirable support. One, how¬ 
ever, felt that this show of defiance had 
come much too late and too far down the 
batting order. 

The next day Patel got his half century. 
But Prasanna had come to the end of his 
tether. He was caught by Brearley off 
Underwood. Bedi came in, scored 18 runs, 
showed batsmen higher up in the batting 
order that he had had greater guts and will 
power than them. The Indian innings end¬ 
ed at 181. The innings defeat had been 
avoided by 16 runs. 

England had no difficulty in procuring 
those few runs. Even during that short spell, 
Indian fielders managed to drop two catches. 
England finished with another convincing 
win, proving bevond any doubt that they 
were a better side in every respect. 

It was a sad sight to see, thousands of 
CTicket fanatics pouring out of the 19 gates 
of the Eden Gardens early on the fifth 
morning. Dismally, we made our way home 
throu^ the crowds. 

Rukmini Mukherjee 
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WOMEN OF COURAGE—3: 

. . — . 



HER arrival in Petrograd in 1916, the tiny, 
^ frail Lady Muriel Paget did not look vety 
formidable. However, elderly Russian generals 
soon found her otherwise when she started bad¬ 
gering them to have -some of the hospital unit of 
British doctors and nurses she had organised from 
her sick bed in England sent to the fiont lines. 

Nothing in the early life of Muriel Finch-Hatton 
hinted of the great role she was to play in inter¬ 
national relief work. After her marriage to Rich¬ 
ard Paget, she had c-ontinued to lead the life of 
a pami>ered, socially-privileged semi-invalid, 
until in 1905, at the age of 30, she accepted the 
honorary secretaryship of a soup kitchen. 


Richard had thought that a little charity work 
might provide a distraction for Muriel, wno was 
slowly turning into a hypochondriac. In fact, from 
the first day she visited the poor quarters of Lon¬ 
don imd saw the conditions of the destitute poor, 
she discounted her frequent illnesses and devoted 
the rest of her life to helping the helpless. 

For Muriel, one day a week supervising the 
kitchen was not enough. Founding and running 
a network of kitchens — the Invahd Kitchens of 
London became a full-time job, involving active 
work among the sick and the needy, and the 
organisation of charity balls, using all her hi^ 
connections to raise funds- 



HEN the First World War broke out in 
1914, Muriel, now Lady Muriel and the 
mother of foiur, first worked for the Belfflan re¬ 
fugees. On hearing of the appalling casualty rates 
among the Russian troops, she decided a British 
goodwill gesture was needed and, with her cus- 
tomaiy fervour, drew up a subscription list and 
toured military hospitals in France getting ideas. 

Ill health prevented her from accompanying 
the hospital unit to Petrograd, but as soon as she 
could get up, she followed it. A harrowing tour 
of the areas near the front line brought her in 
touch with all the horrors of war — casualties 
lying untended in squares and gardens waiting, 
often hopelessly, for a nurse or a doctor. 


She wanted her field unit moved from a rela¬ 
tively safe area into the tliick of the fighting 
where it could do the most good. She had her 
way and sptmt considerable time at the front her¬ 
self, shirking neither bombs nor the sickening 
sights and smeUs in her efforts to bring comfort 
to the wounded soldiers. 

Although essentially an administrator, she was 
always prepared to do anything and with the de¬ 
spairing scarcity of nurses, took over a ward for a 
time. Wlien she was told that an amputee would i 
not hve beyond two days, she nursed him tender¬ 
ly, though inexpertly, fed him on eggs beaten in 
milk and laced with brandy, until he eventually 
made a complete recovery! 
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^NCE a callous general refused permission to 
Muriel to transfer some shell-shocked patients 
to a safer position on doctors’ advice. She then 
took matters into her own hands and moved them 
in motor ambulances, squeezing herself in be¬ 
tween two stretchers, armed with a tourniquet as 
one of the casualties was in danger of having a 
haemorrhage. 

Her work was recognised by the Russians with 
the Medal of St. George for “valour, self-abnega¬ 
tion and humanity shown by her under heavy 
fire”. Not surprisingly, when she returned to Eng¬ 
land at the onset of the Russian winter, her health 
cracked up,'but from her bed she organised field 
hospitals and invalid kitchens. 


After the February Revolution in 1917, Muriel 
again left for Russia. On the night of the Bol¬ 
shevik uprising in Petrograd, she braved the streets 
to return to her hospital. On finding herself facing 
a revolver, she laughingly pushed it aside, and 
the dumbfounded soldier let her passi 
Following another gruelling spell at the front 
with the field hospital, Muriel made a perilous 
journey to Kiev where typhoid was raging. She 
went down witli the disease herself and became 
a patient in her own Petrograd hospital where, 
accustomed to combining illness with work, she 
supervised the newly-recruited women orderlies 
from her bed. 



jj^ ESPITE the danger lurking around she stayed 
on, establishing feeding centres in the chaos 
and terror of Odessa and Kiev, until she was 
eventually compelled to leave. During the hazard¬ 
ous overland train journey across Siberia to Vladi¬ 
vostok, she made firm friends with the exiled 
Czech nationalist leader, Thomas Masaryk. 

It was President Masaryk’s daughter who ap¬ 
pealed to Miuiel to help fight famine and disease 
in the new state of Czechoslovakia. By 1^0, 
this somewhat eccentric middle-aged woman was 
organising relief operations in Slovakia, the Crimea, 
the Baltic States, and Rumania, 

In the 1930s, Muriel made a number of visits 





to Russia, where she was remembered for her 
wartime exploits to help displaced British subjects, 
mostly elderly widows, often bom in Russia, and 
unable to speak English but unwilling to leave. 
Muriel personally sought them out ana comforted 
them in their stark surroundings. 

She set up a country home for them and, be¬ 
fore her death in 1938, worked feverishly on their 
behalf, but finally they had to leave Russia. One 
of the many foreign decorations Lady Muriel 
received, a Japanese medal, had the inscription: 
“One who nurses not only with the head but 
with tihe heart”. It described her well. 

(Courtesy: BiS) 
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At FOLK TALE FROM 
RAJASTHAN 


THE BULLOCK RACE 


T he Bullocks of Nagour were very 
famous. The Chaudhry’s bulloclra 
were especially fine specimens. At every 
Holi festival, nis animals won the annual 
race. 

His tall and well-built bullocks were 
very strong and powerful. Before others 
could even complete their ploughing, the 
Chaudhry would have already sown his 
seeds. People looked on amazed at his 
bullocks when they passed through the 
village, their cowrie shell necklaces 
jingling gaily. 

Once it so happened that a poor farmer 
bought a pair of weak, half-starved bull¬ 
ocks at a cattle fair. The fellow could not 
afford any better. But he looked after 
them well and, a year later, die pair turn¬ 
ed into powerful animals. 

The bullocks responded to the man’s 
loving care. They seemed to understand 
all that he said. The farmer gioomed the 
bullocks for the Holi race. A day before 
the race, he borrowed two red silken cords 
with tiny bells to put aroimd their necks. 

Next day, they were all ready for the 
race. The Chaudhry sat on the well para¬ 
pet and twirled his moustache with confi¬ 
dence. He was sure his animals would 
win. The race was from his well up to the 
neem tree. 

The race began. The Chaudhry s bull¬ 
ocks ran as fast as the wind. But they had 
not covered half the distance when the 
tiny bells of the farmer’s bullocks jingled 
past them. The Chaudhry tried his best to 
overtake them. He swished his lash, but to 
no avail. The farmer’s animals won the 
race. 

As was the custom, the local Zamindar 
smeared vermillion on the brows of the 
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bullocks and fed them with molasses. As 
rize, the farmer got a new pair of 
ullocks. 

The Chaudhry was deeply humiliated. 
Next day, he went to the farmer and said, 
“Brother, from today onwards you can take 
care of my bullocks. I will pay you for 
doing so.” 

The farmer was a simple man. Besides, 
he needed the money. So, every morning 
he went to look after the Chaudhry’s bull 
ocks. They soon grew used to him. 

Holi came once again, and everybody 
talked about the race. The contest would 
be keen this year, all the villagers said. 

Again, it was the farmer’s bullocks which 
won the race. 

The farmer was very, very happy. He 
loved his animals even more, and looked 
after them more zealously than ever. 

Another year went by and Holi drew 
near. There was a mass prayer in tlie vil¬ 
lage temple. Persuaded by his friends, the 
farmer stayed there overnight. 

A little after midnight, he suddenly 
woke up to the sound of bells, and ran to 
his hut. He was shocked to find that his 
bullocks had disappeared. 

He guessed that somebody had stolen 
them. He ran to the Chaudhry. He told him 
what had happened. “Chaudhryji,” he beg¬ 
ged, “give me your bullocks and the cart. 
Let me go after the thief.” 

The Chaudhry gave the farmer his cart 
and bullocks, and even agreed to go with 
him. The bullocks were already familiar with 
the fanner. So, they ran swiftly at his signal. 
It was a bright moonlit night. Following the 
wheel prints in the mud, the farmer drove 
as fast as he could, in pursuit of his beloved 
bullocks. 


children’s worij> 





After a while, he heard the sound of 
bells again at a distance. He urged the 
Chaudiury s bullocks to go faster. When 
the cart was about ten yards from the 
other bullocks and theh thief, the Chau- 
dhry laughed aloud. "Well, brother,” he 
said proudly, "do you accept defeat 
today?^ 

The farmer was surprised. The Chau- 
dhry said, "Today my buUocks have defeat¬ 
ed yours ... you can catch your bullocks 
only with the help of my bullocks. Is it not 
so?” 

The farmer thought hard. His only pos¬ 
session was his precious pair of bullocks. 
They were his pride and joy. He loved 
them as his own children. He had sought 
the help of the proud Chaudhrv only to save 
them. Now what the Chaudhry said was 
true, indeed. But to admit such a defeat 
was an insult to his animals. Tomorrow, 
people would say that his bullocks had 
been defeated. 

However, he drove the Chaudhry’s bull¬ 
ocks faster and came alongside the thief 
and stopped him. He handed over the reins 
to tlie Chaudhry and got down. Running 
up to the thief he said, “Brother, listen to 
me. I am not asking for my bullocks. You 
may keep them, but feed them properly; 
give them molasses daily; and never sell 
them. Now, g;o fast; pat their backs and 
say ‘hich... .hich’... .foosen the reins, and 
get away quickly.” 

The farmer’s bullocks had been trained 


well. Getting from the thief the same 
treatment they were used to, they ran very 
fast. 

All this while, the Chaudhry had kept 
uiet. Now he shouted, "What have you 
one, you fool?” His own bullocks were 
not going as fast as before. The farmer did 
not speak. He sat hunched up in the cart 
as if he was exhausted. 

The Chaudhry said, "Take the reins, and 
get back your bullocks.” 

But the farmer remained still. 

The Holi race was the next day. The 
farmer was very unhappy. People talked 
of the Chaudhiy’s buflocks. They would 
surely win this year, they said. 

Meanwhile, the thief took the bullocks 
home. He tied them in the courtyard and 
went to bed, but he couldn’t sleep. He re¬ 
pented. He thought, ‘Here is a man who 
loves his animals so much that he could 
not bear them to be defeated, and surrend¬ 
ered them to me and also told me how to 
look after them.’ 

Before dawn, he took the bullodcs and 
went to the well. He left them there and 
went away before anyone was awake. 

The villagers saw a familiar pair of bull¬ 
ocks running to the farmer, their bells 
jinking. 

The Chaudhry said, “Brother, you win 
and I lose, not only in this bullock race but 
in human kindness, too.” 

y/m/a Mehta 
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A LEAF FROM HISTORY 


How Hana Pratap Got His Throne 


M EWAR was lucky to have a worthy 
ruler like Rana Pratap. If Udai Singh 
had had his way in naming his successor, 
Mewar would have been just one more of 
the ordinary kingdoms in India. For, 
although he was the eldest son and true 
heir, Pratap did not automatically become 
the ruler of Mewar. Udai Singh had secretly 
appointed his ninth son, Jagmaal, as his 
successor. 

This unusual turn of events was because 
Udai Singh had several wives. Polygamy 
was a common practice among the Rajput 
aristocracy. Udai Singh had married 18 
princesses, and had 24 sons and 20 daugh¬ 
ters by tliem. The 18 queens were jealous 
of each other. However, Udai Singh’s 
favours were specially showered on Rani 
Dhirbai Bhatiyani of Jaisalmer. 

Udai Singh’s first and eldest wife, Jaiwan- 
ta, had borne Pratap, who was also the eld¬ 
est among the brothers. He was truly worthy 
of the tlmone. But Rani Bhatiyani who had 
five sons—Jagmaal, Sagar, Agar, Saah, and 
Panchaayan—wanted Jagmaal to be the 
future king. 

Rani Dhirbai was very beautiful and in¬ 
telligent. It was said in those days that 
whenever the Jaisalmer princesses were 



married, they did something contrary to the 
traditions. Dhirbai also lived up to this, and 
influenced Udai Singh to nominate Jagmaal 
as his heir. Fearing a revolt as a conse¬ 
quence, Udai Singh kept this a secret. He 
also bribed a few nobles into confidence, so 
that this remained a secret until his death. 

On 28 February 1572, Udai Singh died. 
Jagmaal was not present at the funeral cere¬ 
mony. The nobles became suspicious be¬ 
cause, according to an ancient Rajput 
custom, only the heir to the throne is absent 
from the king’s funeral and he is crowned 
while the funeral takes place, so that the 
throne never remains unoccupied. Because 
of Jagmaal’s absence, the nobles quickly 
went through the funeral ceremony and 
hastened to the palace. There, they found 
Jagmaal already installed on the throne. 

Pratap felt greatly hurt, as his father had 
deprived him of his natural ri^t. Never¬ 
theless, because of his bue greabiess, be 
placed the intei'ests of the country above 
his own. He did not want to create any in¬ 
ternal strife, as the Mughals were then 
slowly becoming a great external threat. 
But the nobles did not consider Jagmaal fit 
enough to oc^cupy the throne and lead 
Mewar, in its time of crisis, against the 
Mughals. 

The nobles conferred amongst themselves. 
Finally, Songara Akhai Raj, who was Pra- 
tap’s maternal grandfather and a senior 
noble in the court, with the aid of another 
officer, physically pulled Jagmaal off the 
throne and asked Pratap to ascend the 
throne, which rightfully belonged to him. 

It was Holi when Rana Pratap’s corona¬ 
tion took place. According to the custom 
then, the new king went for a wild boar 
hunt. Its successful completion was consi¬ 
dered a good omen, and there was great 
rejoicing when he returned with a boar. A 
second coronation took place later in the 
city’ of Kumbhalgarh, the then capital of 
Mewar, as the first one had been done i« 
a hurry. 
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Above and below are the actual armour used by 
Rana Pratap. 


Jagmaal was given his place of honour in 
front of the throne where the Maharana’s 
i)rothers were seated. He, however, felt in¬ 
sulted at being removed from the throne 
and left the court, and joined the service 
of Akbar. 

Blit for the able judgement and quick 
action by the Mewar nobles, Rana Pratap 
would never have become the king of 
Mewar. 

Shailer^dra Raj Mehta 



The Battle for the Newspaper 

I T was very early in the morning, and 
Apollo's chariot had not yet started its 
journey. You must be wondering why I was 
up at such an early hour. Actu^ly, my eyes 
were heavy with sleep and I was longing 
to get back into bed. But circumstances 
would not let me do so. I was up, ready 
and armed for the eternal struggle— the 
Battle for the Newspaper! Especially since 
it was Sunday. 

Soon, I heard the paperboy’s whistle. I 
rushed to the porch, but behind me was my 
father, slowly ambling along. Out of res¬ 
pect, I handed over the paper to him, with¬ 
out even a murmur of protest. Quite an 
achievement for me! Alas! He was not con¬ 
tent with reading just the headlines. He had 
to peruse through the whole paper and even 
remark on a few printing mistakes. 

By this time, who should come along, 
but my venerable younger sister, to demand 
the paper! Now was the time to exert my 
authority. I drew myself up to my full height 
of four feet four inches, and told her what 
I thought of her manners. But my well- 
worded speech was all in vain. What should 
she do but complain to Mum! And there I 
was, this time, on the receiving end of a 
lecture. Anyway, the matter was out of my 
hands, and again I had patiently to wait 
for the paper. Barely was the paper in my 
hands, when it was snatched away by my 
elder sister. 1 would have fought back, but 
then I would have received another lecture 
on my sister being eldest and so on and so 
forth. No, thanks! 

Before I'could get my hands on the paper 
again, I was given a series of odd jobs to 
do. But I would not give up. I decided to 
emulate Robert Bruce’s feat of patience (or 
was it the spider’s?) and keep trying to get 
hold of die paper. After a weary and tiring 
day, I managed to find time to read the 
paper at half-past-eight in the evening! By 
this time, my early morning start was tell¬ 
ing on my spirits and I threw the paper 
aside. Dropping into bed, I resolved never 
again to forsake my precious sleep in the 
morning; and last but not the least, to aban¬ 
don the idea of ever reading the paper first. 

Pushkala Raman 
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THE FESTIVAL OF COLOURS 


F resh colours around you. Fresh hopes 
inside you. Faith in the future. Friend¬ 
ship, goodwill, and joy. ‘Holi’, the festival 
of colours, is celebratea, to herald it all. 

Everything in nature is young and full of 
colour. Flowers are in full bloom. The crop 
is young. Young, too, are the hopes of the 
fanner. The month is March, and spring is 
the season. 

Like all other festivals in India, Holi, too, 
is associated with the farmer’s hopes. His 
fields are full of ripe crop and this calls for 
a celebration. He calls his friends and re¬ 
latives to share his joy. He^ roasts gram and 
wheat seeds, called ‘Hola.’ Together, they 
eat these roasted seeds; they sing, dance, and 
smear each other with colour. 

In olden days, the colour was made from 
Kesu flowers and scented.. People used to 
fill tubs and tanks with water full of Kesu 
flowers and scents. With the help of water 
‘pistols’ or ‘syringes’, people would spray or 
squirt the coloured water on one another. 

Holi has also a mythological origin. The 
story is told about Prahlad, son of a Rak- 
shasa king, Hiranyakashyap, who once nil- 
ed a part of India. He had received a boon 
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from Lord Brahma that no animal or man, 
god or demon would be able to kill hitn. 
Thus, with the possession of such a boon, 
he thought himself to be immortal and be¬ 
came very vain. He even banned the wor¬ 
ship of God in his kingdom. All those who 
were found to do so were persecuted and 
punished. The king wanted that the people 
should worship him, instead. 

Now, Prahlad, was a devotee of Lord 
Vishnu. When Hiranyakashyap found that 
his son had become a devotee of God, he 
did not like this at all. He tried to kill Prah¬ 
lad by various methods. But Prahlad sur¬ 
vived through it all. Seeing this, Hiranya¬ 
kashyap became even more angry. He went 
to his sister, Hohka, to seek her help in des¬ 
troying Prahlad. 

Holika herself had acquired a boon that 
fire would not bum her. She told Hiranya¬ 
kashyap, “Brother, do not worry. I will help 
you to kill your arch enemy—your own son, 
Prahlad.” 

A fire was then built and Holika sat in it 
with Prahlad on her lap. But God helps His 
own. It was Holika who got burnt, while 
Prahlad was unhurt. To commemorate this, 
when virtue won over vice, fires are built a 
day prior to Holi and Holika is symbolically 
burnt. And the next day, Holi is played 
with colour. 

During Hoh, in certain parts of north 
India, special 'songs known as ‘Phag are 
sung. However, a "common feature of Holi 
everywhere, as in the case of most other 
festivals, is that sweets are prepared in 
every home to welcome friends and relations. 
A spirit of happiness and goodwill prevails 
everywhere. 

M. M. Purl 

(Pictures on facing page by our Staff Photo^Ktpher.) 
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